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SARDINIA AND LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


T is the prerogative of free assemblies to disclose plainly their real 
sentiments. The language of monarchs and diplomatists is 
more carefully framed, and often requires the granum salis ; but a 
vigorous debate in Parliament loosens the tongues of men and brings 
hidden things to light. This genuine manifestation of sentiment is 
both the source of its own power, and at the same time eminently 
strengthens the hands of the Executive Government. Intelligent 
despots are often eager to discover the true state of public opinion ; 
they are often obliged, from their ignorance of it, to take leaps in the 
dark ; and then, on the first reverse, they learn, sometimes too late, 
that their power has been long undermined, and that the treacherous 
smoothness of the surface has only betrayed them more surely into 
ruin. 

The recent debate on Sardinia presents a most remarkable example 
of this freedom of speech and its incalculable utility in constitutional 
states. Some time ago we gave the public what we knew to be a 
trustworthy view of the plot which was brooding against Sardinia ; 
we explained the extreme importance of that island from its situa- 
tion and its magnificent harbours, and we denounced the arrangement 
by which Count Cavour, we had reason to believe, had consented to 
cede it to the grasping ambition of France. This conspiracy against 
the independence of Italy-—for a French Sardinia on its flank would 
be an enormous check on its free action—and the security of Europe 
nevertheless held on its way, and would doubtless have ripened into 
fact, had not Providence removed the statesman who alone could 
carry through the design, before the interference of England and other 
powers had had time to prevent it. 

Fortunately Baron Ricasoli refused to inherit all the engagements 
of Count Cavour ; and his blunt plainness in proclaiming that Italy 
would not cede one jot of her territory disconcerted the plans which 
had been so skilfully laid. The official organs of the French 
Government, the Patrie and the Revue Contemporaing, rated severely 
the outspoken imprudence, as they called it, of the Prime Minister 
of Victor Emmanuel, and, still more, reproached the enunciation of 
principles which would render the future bargaining away of Italian 
territory to France impossible. It thus became evident to all the 
world that the surmise that an agreement had been substantially 
made, by which Sardinia should pass to France, was founded in fact ; 
and the tone taken by the journals which possessed the confi- 
lence of the French Government implied that, whilst the disclosure 
of his scheme had created extraordinary annoyance, the inten- 
tion to persevere 
abandoned. 

The matter was in this state when Mr. Kinglake brought it under 
the consideration of the English Government and the House of 
Commons. A long, general, and most important debate ensued. 
Mr. Kinglake opened the question in a speech distinguished by great 
care in the composition, great vigour and beauty of eloquence, and 
singular political ability. He at once gave the true tone to the dis- 
cussion by declaring that “the question was essentially an English 
one ;” and the House throughout never for a moment lost sight of 


iu its execution had by no means_ been 


this feeling. He established the fact of the immense importance of 
the island of Sardinia by frequent references to the despatches of 
Lord Nelson ; and in reference to our own time, he pointed out that 
the cession of that island would effect a change in the distributio 








Ppetween this country and France.’ 
Bes 


naval power sufficient to make this country resolute and determined 
to prevent it ; for such a cession would be a loss to England equiva- 
lent to a great naval disaster. He traced the deeply-rooted design of 
France to convert the Mediterranean Sea into a French lake ; that is, 
that ‘‘ France, by acquiring in some places actual dominion, and in 
other places a dominant influence, should creep on and on and on, 
until no vessel could go into the Mediterranean Sea without having, 
as it were, to run the gauntlet between lands either under the actual 
dominion, or under the control of France.” Such is the design ; and 
it is too lamentably true that France has it in her power to apply to 
Italy the same temptation, and the same pressure, which were so 
successfully exerted last year. Italy got rid of the French army from 
Lombardy by the loss of a portion of her own territory, and of the 
cradle of her royal house ; and this year France proposes to make the 
evacuation of Rome the bait to capture the grand prize of Sardinia 
Mr. Kinglake, in the spirit of an analytical philosopher, has made the 
process by which France is wont to act on Piedmont his peculiar study, 
and he has succeeded in dissecting it with truly wonderful skill. Ina 
former debate he applied it to the discovery of the plot which has been 
laid against the neutrality of Chablais and Faucigny and the inde- 
pendence of Switzerland ; and he again brought up “ his canon of con- 
struction” to the conduct of the two powers with a view of unravel- 
Starting with the abjuration of M. 
Thouvenel that France would not go to war for so paltry an object as 
the island of Sardinia, he tracked the conspiratorsto the island itself, 
there infusing the notion into its inhabitants that they were soon to 


ling their designs on Sardinia. 


become French. Then signs began to appear of that wonderful piece 
of legerdemain which the imperial statesmen were accustomed to call a 
plebiscite. ‘ A strenuous denial of the French of all intention to employ 
such an instrument might next be looked for, so that the poor King of 
Italy might be emboldened by the denial to imagine himself a free 
man ; and then would come a rebuke to him from France for daring 
Thus 


Baron Ricasoli was now in the same agony that Count Cavour suffered 


to fancy that he was free to refuse the cession of the island. 


last year ; and the French, as before, were denying the idea of a 
cession, and yet going on exactly in the same way as if there were to 
be a cession.” 

All this was described by the hand of a master, and the House 
warmly responded to the statesman who instructed it. Sir R. Peel 
followed with an earnest hope that Count Cavour’s engagement 
had disappeared with the hard-pressed minister, and that a new 
spirit and a true 
The debate rolled 


courage had come over the counsels of Piedmont. 
on, till at last the seed which it had sown ripened 
It 
last solemn oration which he will have addressed 


and bore fruit in the memorable speech of Lord John Russell. 
probably was the 
to the House of Commons. In many respects it is the greatest per- 
formance of his Parliamentary career. Recognizing the accuracy 
of the description which had been given of the supreme importance 
of the Island of Sardinia, he made a declaration which produced 
a most strong sensation in the House of Commons, which will 
be equally felt throughout Europe, and which, it is fervently to be 
hoped, will create that impression at the Tuilleries which is due to its 


gravity and its earnestness, 
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behalf of the public feeling of England, and he was a faithful inter- 
preter of its sentiments. 

The annexation of Sardinia would assuredly alienate England ‘from 
France : and the Foreign ®ecretaty of England did ‘his duty~by his 
country and’Europe, when‘he warned “an ambitiousipower ” 6f the 
inevitable conséquences~to “which euch lawless grasping would dead. 
With the sagacity and authority of a veteran statesman, Lord John 
Russell dispelled the artful sophistry by which last year it was 
attempted to disguise the principle on which the annexation of Savoy 
reposed—a principle to which, at one time, there was a strange 
indisposition to give heed ‘in England. Amd he has «lone a vast 
service to the public daw éf ‘Europe, by prodlainiing to every 
sovereign in the world that the transfer of territory -to another 
state is an act which is amenable to the tribunal of united Europe 
and which cannot be made valid by the private authority of the 
treating monarchs. No state holds its territory with such an absolute 
right of property as to be authorized to transfer it to another at its 
pleasure ; for Europe is one society, and over the distribution of terri- 
torial power the jurisdiction of the whole society is supreme. The 
plea that a sovereign state is free to give away what is its own may 
suit the temper of a legal pedant ; it never can be countenanced by 
any man who is conversant with public affairs. 

The House of Commons was the only place in which such denial 
of such a doctrine could have been made with authority and effect. 
The unanimous cheers of the House of Commons will count for more 
at Paris than hundreds of despatches, however vigorous. France 
knows the difficulties which England can interpose to the annexation 
of Sardinia, if she will ; and such a debate as that raised by Mr. 
Kinglake is an indication of her purpose to interpose, which will be 
neither misunderstood nor unheeded. There is nothing more dan- 
gerous to the interests of peace and the stability of Europe than 
vague and uncertain language in the Parliament of England ; for it will 
be universally interpreted as the sign of vacillation in public opinion ; 
Threatening bluster would be as perilous as it would be futile ; 
fortunately, such language finds no favour in the House of Commons ; 
while a decided policy, proclaimed in decided language, with regard 
to evils whose magnitude and reality have been carefully and dis- 
passionately ascertained, is the surest way to prevent them. 








THE PRESIDENTS WAR MESSAGE. 


TRIPPED of all amplification and complication, of all extraneous 
verbiage and appeals to passion, the Message of President 
Lincoln to Congress, assembled in extraordinary Session to debate on 
the affairs of the Republic, amounts to an emphatic declaration of 
war against the eleven seceded States. To make the war sharp, 
short, and decisive, he demands 400,000 men, and 400,000,000 
dollars (eighty millions sterling). The ministers of George III. were 
never more sturdy in denunciation of the rebel Washington than he 
is in denunciation of the rebel Davis ; and it remains for the issues 
of battle to decide in the one case, as it did in the other, whether 
the opprobrious epithet shall be adopted by history, or whether it 
shall be converted into the high title of hero and patriot. 

There is no possibility of further mistake. The attitude assumed 
by the President is so clear and simple, that the dullest can under- 
stand. He intends to subjugate the South by fire and sword, and at 
any cost to restore the eleven States to their allegiance to the Central 
Government. To judge from popular feeling in the North, and by 
the temper of Congress, even more than he asks will be cheerfully 
granted, for scarcely had the fiery Message been received, than the 
Senate passed a Bill authorizing the employment of HALF A MILLION 
OF MEN, a hundred thousand in excess of the Presidential estimate ; 
and in the like manner appropriating 500,000,000 of dollars, 
or one hundred millions sterling, for the vigorous prosecution 
of hostilities. The House of Representatives simultaneously au- 
thorized a loan of 250,000,000 of dollars, or fifty millions 
sterling, for the same purpose. It is evident if the spirit of the 
Northern people keep up to this boiling heat—if they consent to be 
taxed upon their luxuries of tea and sugar, as well as on their income 
and property—and if, moreover, they succeed in borrowing either 
at home or in the money markets of the world the splendid loan 
which they require, the cause of the South will grow desperate 
indeed, and the success of Jefferson Davis, and the men who have 
linked their lives and fortunes with his ambition, will become daily 
more dubious. 

But it strikes foreigners, who look at the matter more dispassion- 
ately than it can be regarded in America, that the President’s 
message is as weak in principle as it is strong in passion. From 
first to last there is not one word on the great question of 
negro slavery—which lies at the bottom of the whole difficulty, 
and without the settlement of which the subjugation of the South 
(supposing it possible) would but load the reconstituted Union 
with the burthen of a double disaffection—that of the white 
master and that of the black slave. The fatal taint in the 
cause of the North is, that it plays fast and loose with this mighty 
question ; that it disapproves of slavery but will not stir a finger to 





remove it ; and that, while it cares greatly for the “ Union,” it cares 
nothing forthe haman rights of the unhappy coloured people, whose 
existence in a state of bondage has brought about, ‘withoat any move- 
ment of their own, the greatest disruption ever*recorded in history, 
Mr. H.R. Helper, in that famous book, “The Impending Crisis of the 
South and-how to-meet it,” which did so-much ‘to expedite the out- 
break that its author foresaw, and goaded the slave-holders to the mad- 
ness which ended in secession, declared slavery to be a great moral, social, 
civil, and political evil; a dire enemy to true wealth and national 
greatness ; an atrocious crime against God and man. The statesmen 


of the Notth—the great chiefs of the Republiean party—have often, 
in» words as bitter and as burniag as these, denounced the “ institu- 


tion,” but it Was only in the days when they were not in power, and 
had little, if any, chance of attaining it. As soon as they were 
installed in the pleasant places of dominion, slavery, which they had 
previously found no words sufficiently vigorous to condemn, slipped 
out of their remembrance and their speech, and its abolition formed 
no portion of their policy. 

On the other hand, Jefferson Davis, and those who act with him, 
have boldly, and without mincing of words, or affectation of any 
kind, declared slavery to be as just as it is necessary, and proclaimed 
in the face of the world their determination to maintain it at all 
hazards. Hence the North, acting the hypocrite, and preferring 
power to principle, and the “Union” to liberty—though without 
liberty power would be but a curse to itself and to mankind—has 
deprived itself of the sympathy of all who prefer God’s justice to 
man’s expediency. Jefferson Davis affirms slavery to be right, and 
Abraham Lincoln refuses to say that it is wrong,—whom will they 
consent to appoint their umpire in this quarrel, and how is it pos- 
sible to avoid feeling a certain respect for the boldness of the one, 
and of contempt for the moral cowardice of the other ? 

Mr. Lincoln’s war policy, if it be supported by the people with 
half as much energy as the proceedings in Congress seem to promise, 
will seal the fate of the Great American Republic, and prove the 
first great step towards the establishment of a military despotism. 
An elective or hereditary monarchy or empire will as certainly grow 
out of such an army, such a debt, and such a conquest as that of 
one-half of the Republic by the other, as oaks grow from acorns. 

How different might it have been if the North had hated slavery 
as much as the South loves it, and had resolved to free the negroes 
from bondage by paying the price of their emancipation !—which 
might have been done, we should think, for the 500,000,000 of dollars 
about to be squandered in the war. In such a case the great prin- 
ciple of democratic liberty would have come out of the fiery ordeal 
purer than ever ; and the New World, far more splendidly than the 
Old, would have claimed the right of ‘teaching the nations how to live.” 
But the North has thrown away its chance. It has not been able to 
place itself on a level with the great argument it had to solve. It 
has preferred the “Union” to justice—expediency to right—pride 
to principle—present ease to future glory. And it will pay the 
inexorable and inevitable penalty. Winning or losing, the doom of 
the Republic is sealed. Civil liberty cannot live through a civil war. 
There will be great prizes for ambition to contend for. Somebody, if 
the war continues, will be Emperor or King of the South. And 
somebody in the North will make himself Autocrat and Dictator. 
In such a shock of the elements, fair-weather liberty goes by the 
board, and the captain of the ship, the master of the situation, 
becomes Lord and Autocrat. 

Among the many probabilities of the case is one that ought not to 
be lost sight of. The great Napoleon, in the plenitude of his power and 
glory, with a noble army, well officered, and with abundant resources, 
invaded the Russian Empire. The world still rings with the melan- 
choly history of the result. President Lincoln may send four hun- 
dred thousand, or half a million of men, to invade the plains 
of the South; but who can calculate the immensity of resistance 
that circumstances, aided by desperation, as in the case of the 
burning of Moscow, can offer to the progress of the invader? It is 
a fearful enterprise, to say the least of it, on which the North has 
entered ; but were its hands clean on the subject of slavery, there 
are few in our part of the world who would not wish it God speed and 


a happy deliverance. 








MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


HANGES in the arrangement of a Cabinet have at all times been 
C looked on as a symptom of weakness, except when they have 
been caused by circumstances in their own nature inev.table. Politi- 
cians of all parties regret that such a circumstance should be the 
cause of one of the recent alterations in the composition of the present 
Government ; since the amiability of Lord Herbert’s character has, 
at all times, won the regard and esteem, even of those who have 
thought the most meanly of his abilities, or who have been the most 
opposed to his abandonment of his former political opinions. 

But politicians of all parties equally condemn the other changes 
which have been announced ; looking on them, not only as vicious in 
principle, from being changes, but as mischievous in practice, from 
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being changes for the worse. It is true that Lord John Russell’s 
removal to the Upper House rendered it indispensable that a suc- 
cessor should be found for Lord Herbert in the Commons ; but the 
removal of Sir G. C. Lewis against his will, from an office of which 
he thoroughly understands the duties, to one of which he has no 
experience, and for which he has no natural aptitude,.can only be 
taken for an avowal that the Prime Minister can find no one among 
all his supporters who is really fit for the post. And a similar 
avowal is made, with even more plainness, by the recall of Sir 
George Grey to the Home Office, to a discharge of the duties of 
which he, two years ago, avowed his strength to be no longer equal. 
We should be sincerely glad to think that his present resumption 
of that arduous department was warranted by the improved state of 
his health ; but we fear that no such amendment can be alleged, and 
that his reappointment is only a further sign of the Premier’s sense of 
the general want of ability among his supporters ; and, while this is 
the case, it is singular enough that another transfer is that of the 
most working, or at least the youngest member of the Cabinet, Mr. 
Cardwell, from a laborious sphere to a sinecure. 

The new member of the -Government, Sir Robert Peel, is unques- 
tionably a man of ability, though considering the waywardness and 
inconsistency of many of his opinions, we should doubt his being a 
very manageable colleague, or one who is likely to add much real 
strength to the Government. Perhaps, however, Lord Palmerston 
recollects that three years ago Sir Robert took to himself the chief 
credit of having caused the downfall of his Ministry by his speech on 
the Conspiracy question, and so, looking on him in some degree in the 
light of a convert, is inclined to make allowance for any little restive- 
ness which he may from time to time exhibit. We should think he 
must also anticipate short-comings of another kind, since we cannot 
recollect that the new Secretary for Ireland has ever shown any 
particular interest in the affairs of that ccuntry ; though, from remem- 
bering that his post is one which introduced his father to public life, 
and which he filled with great credit for some years, he may very 
likely be induced to apply himself earnestly to his new duties, and to 
acquire the very peculiar qualifications which can alone enable him to 
discharge them successfully. 

These changes, however, manifold and important as they are, are 
not all that general report leads us to expect before the next meeting 
of Parliament. It is rumoured and believed that the same cause 
which has dictated Lord John’s retirement from the House of Com- 
mons also suggests to him the desirableness of exchanging the arduous 
cares of the Foreign Office for the easy seat of President of the 
Council ; especially as in that case he will naturally assume the lead 
in the House of Lords, to which daily experience proves Lord Gran- 
ville painfully unequal, in the front of an Opposition led by such an 
orator as Lord Derby. Lord Granville himself is supposed te be not 
disinclined to go to Paris to fill the post in which his father won his 
earldom, and for which his own intimate knowledge of French 
society renders him at least as well qualified as any other candidate 
for the office ; which, nevertheless, must certainly lose much by the 
removal of Lord Cowley. This will necessitate a fresh arrangement 
of the Foreign Office, which is expected to be entrusted to Lord 
Wodehouse ; while the Under-Secretaryship is, according to report, 
to be entrusted to Lord Hartington—a nobleman who can hardly be 
said as yet to have given much proof of the ability which he ought to 
inherit. 


These changes, actual and expected, amount, altogether, to a 
rearrangement of nearly half the Cabinet ; while a large portion of 
them are destitute of any plausible reason, and some are intrinsically 
objectionable, and even mischievous. That this must weaken the 
Government in its administrative power is manifest to every one ; 
and that it has weakened its reputation throughout the kingdom, 
which, in another sense, is also power of a most valuable kind, is 
evident from what is happening with respect to the elections now on 
the point of taking place. 


Mr. Gladstone has been compelled to forego the intention which 
he unquestionably entertained of accepting the new seat for South 
Lancashire, by the certainty at which his supporters had arrived, 
that Mr. Roundell Palmer (whose academical honours are almost 
unequalled, and who persuually enjoys such high estimation in the 
University that a little while ago he was very commonly supposed 
to have been able to turn out Mr. Gladstone himself if he would have 
consented to oppose him,) would now have had no chance of success 
when presenting himself as a member of the Government, even with 
all the additional influence which such a position inevitably gives. 
Yn London, again, the Ministerial candidate is understood to have 
but little chance of success ; though hitherto for many years 
the profession of Liberal principles has sufficed to ensure the return 
of anyone who should rely on them for gaining the suffrages of the 
citizens. 

These are signs of the times which we recommend to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s consideration during the ensuing vacation. The avowal of 
weakness which these changes do in themselves contain, and the 





general belief of that weakness which they disseminate, manifestly | 


endanger the existence of the present Government, and at this 


moment its dissolution would be a greatevil. A change of Ministry 
is not necessarily an evil; when it is a change from a weak to a 
strong Government it is a great good ; but such a result we cannot, 
at present, anticipate. Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli have this 
session repeatedly acknowledged themselves unable to, form a 
Government likely to stand. And it is not a real, but only an 
apparent accession of strength which they can gain from increased 
weakness in the present Ministry. Personally we are indifferent 
who holds the reins of Government, as long as its duties are effi- 
ciently administered ; but that cannot be the case while it is tossed 
to and fro like a shuttlecock, from one party to another, as it has 


been of late years, and as present appearances seem to threaten that 
it still will be. 








THE TWO GREAT CRIMES. 
‘ovo new in the paper this morning?” Such is the 


question daily asked at the breakfast-table. of the master 
of the household in ten thousand families, as he monopolises 
the broad sheet of the Zimes or Telegraph. ‘Oh, nothing par- 
ticular!” is the customary and careless reply. Yet the vast mass 
of printed matter may contain intelligence of the utmost importance 
—commercial and political; long orations, full of eloquence and 
power ; imperial or royal decrees, inaugurating or ending revolutions ; 
details of the movements of fleets and armies ; the balance-sheet of a 
nation’s expenditure ; and brilliant leading articles, to write which, 
half a century ago, would have made a man famous, or raised him to 
political power ; but which in our time attract little notice the day 
they are published, and none the day after. As readers and _ poli- 
ticians, we are all of us “used up.” It is only when a more than 
ordinarily abominable case comes before Sir Cresswell Cresswell, or a 
murder has been committed, to which there is no clue to motive or 
perpetrator, that the gentle public, male as well as female, finds out 
that there is “something” in the papers, The jaded attention is 
immediately aroused ; and millions of people, who care nothing for 
Kings, Emperors, and Presidents, and all their doings or misdoings, 
or for long speeches in Parliament, think, talk, and read of nothing 
else but the piquant scandal, or the terrible mystery, that has shocked 
or startled society out of its drowsy indifference. 

Two such cases have occurred within the last fortnight—cases 
which if invented by the romancer and the novelist would have been 
called exaggerations or improbabilities, excellent enough for the pur- 
poses of fiction, but clearly untrue to nature. But it is a trite obser- 
vation that truth is stranger than fiction; and if any additional 
examples were needed to support the aphorism, they might be found 
in the story of the Baron de Vidil and his son, and in that still more 
remarkable story of Roberts, the bill discounter, and Major Murray. 
Both cases show what a burning lava stream runs under the thin 
upper stratum of modern manners and civilization, and what fiery 
passions are pent up within the bosoms of people who pay rent and 
taxes, and perform respectably all the functions of citizenship. The 
differences between the murders and catastrophes of real life and those 
of the stage are more in the language and in the costume than in 
the essentials of passion. The stage hero or villain dresses in a 
Roman toga, or a suit of medizval armour, in a flowery vest and 
flowing wig, @/a Louis Quatorze, or in the conventional costume of 
a brigand of the Abruzzi, and talks in inflated and unnatural 
language ; while the deeds which he mimics are enacted in real life 
by people who buy their clothes of Messrs. Nicol, or M. Stulz, 
and who could not be distinguished from the herd of their fellow- 
citizens in the streets or at an evening party by any peculiarity of 
dress, manners, or phraseology. 

The case of Baron Vidil offers itself to Alexander Dumas, p?re, or 
fils; as one peculiarly in the style of these prolific writers, There 
are all the elements in it for an exciting romance, or a sensational 
drama. The baron, the son of a glove manufacturer, ennobled by 
Louis Philippe, is the main character. He comes to England, young, 
handsome, gallant, and possessed of a title; and being on the look out 
for an English heiress, speedily obtains one, on the customary terms : 
he getting the use of her money, which was all he wanted; she 
acquiring the advantage, if it were one, of being called a baroness. 
The heiress dies, leaving an only sun ; but the baron does not enter 
into the full enjoyment of the fortune which, unluckily for hin, is 
settled upon the young man absolutely. Hence the pivot on which 
the plot turns: the desire of the baron to obtain the money, and the 
determination of the son to keep it. The baron is still gay, fashion- 
able, and desperately in need of cash. The son is mild, gentle, affee- 
tionate, but apparently without energy of character ; but the world of 
fashion, and the wider world of society, knows nothing of, and cares, 
if that be possible, still less for, the relations that exist between 
them. Suddenly the son makes an affidavit before a police magistrate 
that his father took him out for a ride to visit the Duke D’Aumale, 
at Claremont ; that he inveigled him, on false pretences, into narrow, 
shady, and unfrequented lanes near Twickenham, and that coming 
to a spot which he thought convenient for his purpose, he struck him 
a blow on the forehead with a sharp heavy instrument, with the inten- 


tion of murdering him ; that the blow was witnessed by a man at work 
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in an adjoining field, who looked over the hedge, and saw it inflicted. 
A warrant is issued for the apprehension of the Baron, and he flies 
to Paris. The English detectives follow him, and demand of the 
French authorities that he be given up to take his trial in London. 
The French Minister of the Interior refuses, on the ground that 
the Baron has a right to demand a trial in France. The Baron 
settles the point by selecting to return to England and meet the 
charge. He is brought over accordingly, and placed at the bar of 
Justice. He covers his face with his hands: he has not courage to 
look upon the magistrate,—upon the police,—upon the spectators ; 
—and less than all upon his son. To add to the complication, and 
enhance the interest of the drama, the labourer who witnessed the 
assault is dying : consumption is making such rapid progress in his 
frame, that he is confined to his bed, and cannot be removed withont 
fatal consequences. A magistrate attends at his bed-side in his little 
cottage at Twickenham, and takes down his deposition in the words 
of the dying man. The words prove the assault ; but, of course, they 
annot prove the intention. The son’s evidence is absolutely neces- 
sary to complete the story ; but when brought into court, he obsti- 
notely refuses to be sworn. He will not bear witness against his 
father. He has borne much, and could tell fearful things ; but he 
doubts whether a son is not bound in filial duty to bear all things for 
a father. He is threatened with imprisonment himself if he refuse 
to give evidence. But he is obdurate. Time is given hini for 
reflection ; and he is consigned to the care of his uncle,—an English- 
man, who had married the sister of his mother,—who undertakes to 
produce him on the appointed day, and, if possible, in a better frame 
of mind. 

The appointed day arrives; and young De Vidil is again con- 
fronted with his father. The father hides his face as before, and 
says not a word ; and the son, as before, declares positively that he 
will not bear witness. Nay, he even goes so far as to say that, if he 
be compelled to take the oath, “he will not tell the truth.” Ulti- 
mately, as there appears no one to prosecute, the father is consigned 
to prison by the magistrate, to take his trial on the original affidavit 
sworn to by the son, and supported by the deposition of the dying 
veasant of Twickenham. The case is not concluded, and of course 
will break down at the trial, for young Vidil will in all probability 
remove himself out of the reach of English law in the interval ; and 
the offence, if proved at all by other evidence, will dwindle down to 
one of assault. Meantime, the baron has made no sign and spoken 
no word, and may at the last moment allege that his son provoked 
him in the green lane by some unfilial or undutiful word or action, 
and that in a moment of irritation he struck him with the butt-end 
of his riding-whip, not dreaming of murder or even of seriots injury. 
But without prejudging the case, or passing any opinion upon it as it 
stands, may we not affirm that many a French romance, of the most 
exciting character, has been built out of slenderer materials ? 

The more terrible English story of the tragedy in Northumber- 
land-street, Strand, is one of a class that might be invented by our 
prince of English novelists, Charles Dickens. It is exactly in his 
line ; and as it gradually unwinds itself before the public gaze, and 
its mysteries are, one by one, disclosed, the public attention is as much 
cuthralled by it, as if it were really one of his inimitable fictions— 
doled out to them piecemeal. 

At first the plot seemed confused and intricate; and there was 
nothing but the fearful struggle in the richly-furnished, but dingy 
and dirty rooms in which the money-lender sat, to devise inordinate 
profits out of the neediness of miserable borrowers. The details, as 
they came out, by slow degrees, were horrible, ghastly, and sicken- 
ing ; and when the money-lender died of the savage injuries he had 
received, and spoke no word that could throw the slightest light 
upon the motives of the tragedy in which he fell a victim, the 
public interest was but the more excited. Gradually there appeared 
—as in all other great mischief—to be a lady in the case ; and it 
seemed as if the hard man of money were soft enough to carry on a 
criminal love affair with another man’s real or pretended wife. And 
so it turned out. It appeared, by the examination of a piece of blot- 
ting-paper, that Roberts corresponded with a Mrs. Murray, and it was 
afterwards discovered that this Mrs. Murray lived in the same house 
with Major Murray, the wounded man, It appeared, too, that the un- 
fortunate Major did not personally know Roberts, and had never seen 
him until he was met on Hungerford-bridge, and asked by him to go 
to his chambers in Northumberland-street, to talk over the matter of 
a large loan for a public company, of which the Major was a director. 
It further appeared that Roberts represented his name to be Gray, 
that he had been in the habit of firing off pistols in his chambers for 
months previously, as if to accustom the other people in the house to 
the sound of fire-arms, so that the discharge of a pistol at any par- 
ticular time might excite no notice, or any remark as to its being 
unusual. It also became evident that Roberts knew that Major 
Murray was to be on Hungerford-bridge about, or at, the very time 
he met him there, though it does not appear who gave him the 
information, unless he knew it in some way or other through Mrs. 
Murray. It is also clear that the painter who was cleaning the 
stairs on the fatal worming was in the way of Roberts, and of the 











realization of his plan, or plot, for as he went out to meet the 
unsuspecting Major, he invented an errand to remove this man toa 
distance, and sent him out with a shilling to buy a linnet in St, 
Martin’s-lane. When this man returned the affray had occurred— 
Murray had been shot—Roberts bruised and beaten in the most 
desperate and cruel manner—the two men removed to the hospital 
—and the place in the charge of the police. 

Was it intended to murder Murray, as Mrs. Manning and her 
husband murdered O’Connor some years ago, and bury the body in 
the back kitchen, or under the floor of the money lender’s apartment 
—that apartment which no one was allowed to dust, or even to 
enter? And was the assassin merely foiled by the inefficiency of his 
own pistol-shot and the superior strength of his intended victim ? 
Roberts has gone to his account, and his part of the mystery will, per- 
haps, never be known ; but the whole case and its accessories is of 
the darkest hue of romance, and as terrible as anything that ever 
entered into the imagination of poet or novelist. And as for the 
unfortunate lady, whose personal charms have led to the strange 
catastrophe, all that we desire to say is, that she has strongly 
attracted the public sympathy, and is not undeserving of it. 

No amount of civilization or refinement of manners ever prevent 
entirely the outburst of such burning passions as both of these 
remarkable stories disclose. The human heart is the same in all ages 
and countries, and is as desperately wicked in the great city as in 
the back woods and the wilderness. The brutal crimes that grow 
out of poverty and starvation may be diminished ; but those that 
grow out of unbridled passions, either among the rich or the poor, 
will still occur—but happily at rare intervals,—to teach all of us 
humility, and bid us pray, that “ we be not led into temptation.” 








THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR AT BRIDPORT. 


T was to be expected that such an exposition as we felt it our 
| duty to make in our last number, of the sanitary condition of 
the beautifully situated and cleanly-looking town of Bridport, would 
excite controversy ; and that the owners of the small houses—in 
which the poor are huddled together like cattle—would either deny 
our statements altogether, or accuse them of exaggeration. The 
result is as we anticipated. Bridport has been lashed into a storm ; 
and the editor of the local journal, the Bridport News, calls upon the 
authorities, and upon the inhabitants of the town generally, to take 
immediate steps “ to repudiate and wipe off a stigma which is calcu- 
lated to inflict such serious injury on the town.” For our parts we 
sincerely hope that the Bridport people will not allow the matter to 
drop ; that they will look the facts fairly in the face; that they will 
not shirk the inquiry ; that they will not play false to a great ques- 
tion, in which they are so deeply interested, by picking out trifling 
and totally irrelevant inaccuracies in our statement, with the view of 
throwing discredit on the whole ; and, most important of all, that 
they will not allow any miserable considerations of expense, or the 
difference between a ninepenny or a shilling, or even an eighteen- 
penuy rate, to prevent them from doing justice to the poor, and 
ultimately to themselves. 

As far as the defence of Bridport has yet proceeded, our case 
against it has been strengthened by the unfortunate admissions made 
by the opponents of improvement. One indignant gentleman, who 
signs himself an INHABITANT, admits “ that the poor of Bridport are 
not in such a good condition as he should like them to be;” but 
asks “ whether it is not monstrous to intimate that they are worse, 
either physically or morally, than those in other towns of the same 
size and class.” We re-aflirm that Bridport is very bad; but we 
never affirmed that it was worse than too many other places. In 
the very outset we stated that we selected Bridport for the beauty 
of its site and surrounding scenery, and for the possession of all those 
natural advantages which ought to have rendered it, if its inhabitants 
and owners of property had done their duty, not only one of the 
loveliest and most picturesque towns in England, but the very 
heathiest among them. 

It is no defence of Bridport for its inhabitants to assert, with 
whatever truth, that they are not worse than their neighbours, or that 
London itself contains dens of physical pollution and human pigstyes 
as bad as those of any other city or town in the empire. Unfortu- 
nately the fact is but too true ; though it is also true that Bridport 
has facilities for ventilation and cleanliness, that few of our great 
cities can offer. 

The Bridport correspondent of Pulman’s Weekly News and Adver- 
tiser, a journal published at Crewkerne and Axminster, calls our 
statement, derisively, a “ precious article,” and asserts, 

“ that Bridport is one of the cleanest towns in the West of England. Its broad 
open streets, its picturesque situation, and the fine open bay in its vicinity, 
render it an attractive place to the traveller, and a healthy resort for the seaside 
visitor. We will acknowledge that there are places—abominable places—where 
the poor reside without decency ov comfort. But Bridport is not in this respect 
worse than other manufacturing towns. Why, then, should it be advertised to 
the world that Bridport is a national ulcer? The fact must be told. Some few 
affluent people wish to force a heavy expenditure for drainage and water works 
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upon the inhabitants, but Bridport people will not be coerced into an unnecessary 
outlay to please the whims of a few. * * * * * Speaking of the immorality of 
the poor of Bridport, the writer is wrong. It is not alone to the poor that we 
must attribute the large number of illegitimate births. In numerous cases the 
paternity of these offspring is evident in their countenances, leaving little doubt 
that the seducers of the unfortunate mothers are amongst those whose rank in* 
life gives them the name of gentlemen. Without doubt, ere another week, meet- 
ings will have been held on this subject. The stigma must be removed. Bridport 
must not bear the degrading name of ‘ National Ulcer.’ ” 


We think, with all deference to this writer, that he proves our 
case, and, with the view of making it still more complete, we shall 
endeavour to show the inhabitants and the authorities that their own 
officials, and the reports of the meetings of the Town Council and the 
Local Board of Health, bear out, to the fullest extent, everything 
that we have said with regard to the two main evils of the town,— 
the huddling together of the poor without decency or comfort, and the 
wofully deficient state of the water supply. In the very same paper 
that contained the indignant denial of our statement on the part of 
an “ Inhabitant,” viz., the Bridport News of Saturday iast, July 20th, 
we find a full report of the proceedings of the Local Government 
Board that met on the preceding Tuesday, under the presidency of 
the Mayor. At that meeting the Inspector of Nuisances made a 
statement, which we copy in the very words of the reporter that there 
may be no mistake, and which was quite as repulsive in its details and 
as disgraceful to the town as anything that appeared in our article :— 

“The Inspector complained of the privy accommodation of certain premises in 
St. Michael’s-lane and East-street, stating that, in one case, sixty persons were 
compelled to use one privy; that in another instance, sixty-four were similarly 
circumstanced ; and that, in a third place, there was only one closet for seventy 
The Clerk promised to look into the matter, to see what power the 
Board had to remedy such a state of things.” 


persons. 


If from facts like these we draw an inference unfavorable to the 
health and morals of the unhappy little communities which are sub- 
jected to such beastly influences, we may be accused of “ exaggera- 
tion,” but we shall bear the imputation as best we may, and think 
we perform a service to the town if we shame its authorities into the 
provision of a remedy. 

Going back a little further, we find in Jale’s-Bridport Gazette, of 
the 16th of February, 1861, a report of the Board, dated eight days 
previously, and signed “ Henry Patten, Surveyor and Inspector,” 
which gives an elaborate account of the drainage of the town. It is 
far too long for quotation in our columns, but concludes with the 
following paragraph :— 

** Upon looking over the drains which I have inspected, I do not think at all 
more than one-third are capable of receiving the solid refuse from the houses of 
the inhabitants ; and I should think they must have been made with the intention 
of restricting everyone from carrying such solid refuse into them. It certainly 
does not go into them in one case in fifty ; and the consequence is, that a great 
portion of the inhabitants are living and working by the side of dung-mizens and 
cesspools, the contents of which are running through earth, in the great majority 
of instances, to a considerable distance, and in many cases polluting the water 
in the wells. This cannot, I suppose, be altered at once; but in view of the 
unsatisfactory state of the drainage which I have lately inspected, and of the 
absolute necessity of having a great deal of it enlarged, I would recommend the 
Board to take into its consideration whether it would not be cheaper, and every 
way far better, at once, to have a good plan drawn by an experienced engineer, 
for the effectual drainage of the whole town, and then to have the new parts, 
which should be done out of hand, laid down in conformity with the plan, the 
rest being completed as the Borough could afford it.’ 

Parsimony, as we gather from the voluminous reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Local Board since its first establishment, in conse- 
quence of the memorial mentioned in our last, is at the bottom of the 
whole evil. The petty owners of house-property are numerous and 
influential in the town, and in their fear of a rate to come out of their 
pockets, stolidly and doggedly resist all improvement, though in the 
end that improvement would be greatly to their own pecuniary 
advantage. Ata special meeting of the Town Council, held to con- 
sider the “memorial” to which we have already alluded, and of 
which the result was the establishment of that Local Board of Health 
which has done little beyond the appointment of an Inspector of 
Nuisances, a Mr. Williams stated “that no man was more anxious 
than himself to avoid an enormous expense, and he quite agreed with 
Mr. Stephens, that to employ an engineer would be madness.” Mr. 
Legg, a brewer, thought “that the mortality of the town, which 
occurred principally among children under fifteen years of age, was 
caused by the neglect of their mothers, and not by the sanitary con- 
dition of the town,” and said that, with regard to the water ques- 
tion, “he thought that to obtain a supply for the town would cost more 
than the town was worth.” Mr. Hounsell took a more rational view 
of the question 7 and the reporter of his speech “ understood him to 
impute much of the mortality of the town to the impurity of the 
water. He considered the town to be in an unhealthy state, and 
that whatever was done to remedy it, was necessary to be done well.” 
Mr. Perham admitted, “that the impurity and scarcity of water were 
great evils,” and referred to “the great distance which some 


: parties 
had to fetch water, and instanced how that, from a spring 


near his 








own house, persons were fetching water from an early hour in the 
morning till late in the day. He attributed much of the mortality to 
their being exposed to all weathers when fetching the same, by their 
taking cold.” Another, Mr. Legg (a builder) said, he had “ seen 
much of the dirty habits of the people, and thought the first thing to be 
done was to inculcate habits of cleanliness amongst them ;” but how 
they were to become cleanly without water to wash in, temperate 
without water fit to drink, decent without sleeping accommodation 
that made no provision for the separation of the sexes ; or healthy or 
moral when they were compelled to work amid the reeking abomina- 
tion of privies provided for them at the rate of one to every fifty or 
sixty persons, neither he nor any other magnate of the Town Council 
or the Local Board condescended to explain. 








THE NAVAL RESOURCES OF AUSTRIA. 


THE naval importance of a country in the present day is’ produced by a 
more intricate combination of causes than any other portion of its power of 
greatness. Naval superiority depends upon the ouiline of the vessels and 
the quality of the crews. But the quality of the vessels depends again upon 
the industrial development of the nation, upon its manufacturing skill, upon 
its native wealth in the possession of the raw materials, or upon its moneyed 
wealth, which can enable it to purchase what it does not itself produce. Few 
countries possess all these causes of superiority combined. England has to 
boast of the excellence both of her crews and of her ships, the latter being 
the result of her immense industrial development, her great manufacturing 
skill, and the enormous moneyed wealth, which places at her disposal what- 
ever other countries produce in the shape of raw material. 

France has to count on a relatively large industrial development, on 
considerable manufacturing skill, restlessly applied to perpetually new in- 
ventions ; on a moderate native production, on moderate moneyed wealth, 
and on what many competent judges believe to be a marked inferiority in her 
ships’ crews. 

Russia has a deficiency in moneyed wealth, with great riches in native 
production, incontestable excellence in crews, counterbalanced by relative 
want of industrial development and of manufacturing skill. 

Austria has, to a saer Wah degree, every capacity of naval superiority, 
save that of moneyed wealth and internal industrial development. She has 
the wealth of native productions to excess. She has wood, coal, iron, and 
hemp for sail-cloth, enough for all home demands, and could, besides, export 
all of these to half the markets of the world. She has, in every trial that 
has been made of it, clearly proved her very remarkable manufacturing skill ; 
and she has, as to what concerns ships’ crews, raw material as good, perhaps, 
as can be supplied by any other continental nation, The natural maritime 
capacity is proved by the extraordinary progress she has made in a very 
limited space of time. 

Five and twenty years ago Austria was, as far as anything in the shape of 
maritime development went, absolutely null. She had one steamer, the 
Archduke Ludwig, belonging to what was called the “ Austrian Lloyd,” which 
establishment the said steamer, in fact, represented. The launching of that 
steamer was a great national event, a thing which people spoke of with 
doubt, scarcely being brought to believe that it could be a reality, At the 
present moment this same “Austrian Lloyd” possesses sixty of the finest 
steamers that are anywhere to be found, has the first private arsenal in the 
world, finds employment for many thousands of men, and has, in a quarter 
of a century, been the prime motive power, as it may be termed, of millions 
of money. 

The development of the Austrian navy has been more rapid even than that 
of the “ Lloyd.” In 1848 the whole of her fleet consisted of three sailing 
frigates, five corvettes, cight brigs, and three aviso-steamboats. Her fleet at 
this moment consists of one screw-steamship of the line, three screw steam 
frigates, four sailing frigates, two screw and four sailing corvettes, three brigs, 


| fifteen paddle-wheel steamers, twenty-one screw gunboats, twelve chaloupe- 


cannonieres, one iron-clad floating battery of sixteen 48-pounders, four 
schooners, and two iron-clad frigates, about to be launched in a few weeks. 
Nor, while noting these results, ought we to leave out of sight the difficulties, 
in spite of which they have been achieved. Austria has kad no naval 
traditions to inspire her; she has been hampered and impeded by financial 
embarrassment, by indifference in the executive, by political shortcomings 
indoors, and by an unsuccessful war,—yet this has been the naval progress 
made by her in thirteen years. All things fairly weighed, it is impossible to 
deny that this affords proof of very distinguished natural maritime capacity. 
We have called attention to the native riches of Austria, as far as raw 
materials are concerned ; and every man in the empire speaks with pride of 
the screw steam ship of the line Kaiser, in the building of which not a foreign 
hand or one atom of foreign raw material was employed. From the engines 
and the guns up to the slenderest rope of her rigging, everything was purely 
Austrian in this noble vessel. It may be worth while even, parenthetically, 
to remark that the Piedmontese have all along been relying for their ship- 
building timber upon Austrian exports, and at this hour, the ships which, 
perhaps, Italy hopes one day to blockade Venice, are being built of the oak 
grown in all but inexhaustible quantities on the Austrian shores. . 
’ Nor has the manufacturing skill of the empire been developed with 
inferior rapidity or inferior results. For the last sixteen or eighteen 
years there has existed in Trieste a large and now well-known manu- 


factory of steam-engines, under the direction of M. Strudthof. In the 
beginning, however, the dith« ulties placed in the way ot their esta- 


blishment were immense. Austrian officials were bigoted on this subject, 
and would hear of nothing save engines and machinery of English manu- 


facture. They drew back from the responsibility of employing any- 

thing home made, and would not believe that tren and steel could be 
5 " a ° v. 

fashioned out of the world-famous workshops of the United Kingdom, Not 


quite ten years back they agreed, nevertheless, to allow a trial to be made 
and an engine of LOO horse power was ordered in M. Strudthof’s establish- 


| ment for the paddle-wheel steamer Taurus. The success was complete, and 


so thoroughly incontestable, that the Admiralty authorities forthwith changed 
g conte 
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| 
their plan of action, and began to employ their native manufactory, the | 
operations of which have become so extensive that the greater part of the 
steam-vessels which have been enumerated above are 1 ip by engutes | 
produced by M. Strudthofs firm; and so highly satisfies is the Austrian 
Admiralty with their performance, that in spite of its former prejudices, 
it has lately, in a document addressed to the establishment in question, 
expressed its deliberate opinion that the engines furnished by it “stand 
satisfactorily the comparison with those coming from the most famous 
manufactories in Great Britain.” 

Now, as to her ships’ crews, Austria is, as we have said, probably equal to 
any European nation, after ourselves. In the inhabitants of her Adriatic 
coasts—in the Istrians and Dalmatians above all—she possesses a population 
of genuine sailors, of men to whom the sea is everything, and whose idea of 
life is inseparable from their idea of the sea. France may be said to have 
but little population of this kind, with the exception of her Norman and 
Breton fishermen, who are far from being enthusiastic or venturous sailors. 

jut the Dalmatian and Istrian people look upon the sea as their element. 


7 . . 4 . . 
They are genuinely exclusively seamen, with the virtues and the faults, the 


Aide 
instincts and peculiarities, of men whose perfect home is the sea only. 
Incorporated with these, it has been found that from several other provinces 
of the empire are brought sailors of first-rate quality. Bohemians and 
Gallicians are, above all, praised for their seamanlike aptitudes. No later 
than the year before last, several hundred young Gallician recruits were 
drafted off into the marine corps, and also into various ships’ crews ; and, 
strange to say, in the storm which the imperial frigate, the Donau, 
weathered last winter, with what has since been world-wide renown, praise 
was chiefly due to the admirable manner in which the vessel was worked 
by these Gallician sailors, who had scarcely served more than a twelvemonth. 

Great changes have latterly been effected in the management of Austrian 
ships’ crews. The excellence of the Adriatic coast populations is so pro- 
verbial that from the merchant service Dalmatians and Istrians are incessantly 
tempted into foreign pay, and America, above all maritime countries, appre- 
ciates them. But this was mainly owing to the ill-advised conduct of 
merchant-captains to their men ; and they are now learning to alter this, so 
that the inducement to desert shall decrease ; and, in reality, desertions from 
the merchant service are rapidly growing rarer—from the imperial service 
they are almost unknown—the conduct of the officers to their crews being 
proverbially exemplary. 

The corps of officers of the Austrian Navy is mainly composed of men of 
German extraction, and this seems as yet to answer very well. We believe 
that, throughout the world, there is but one voice, for instance, upon the 
excellence in every respect of the commanders of the Austrian Lloyd steamers. 
Of the hundreds of thousands of passengers committed to their care since the 
year 1835, probably not one could be found who would not be loud in 
— of their uprightness and justice, their kindness, and gentlemanly 

varing; and it may be some proof of their professional skill, that in the 
space of five-and-twenty years not one vessel belonging to the “ Lloyd” has 
been wrecked or lost. 

It may be added that at the head of the Austrian navy is an Imperial 
Arch-Duke, full of energy and intelligence, resolved upon the quickest and 
utmost development of her naval resources ; and, we believe, warmly seconded 
by the Emperor, the Government, and the Reichsrath. The success of his 
efforts is certainly of importance as well as interest to Great Britain ; or it 
may perhaps depend in some degree on the pacific settlement of the Venetian 
question ; and in a greater degree, the safeguard of our interests in the 
Adriatic, and the impossibility for France to make of the Mediterranean a 
“ French lake.” 
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ADVOCACY AND ADVOCATES. 


Tue moment has come for vindicating the character of the Bar. Particular 
seandals have been current as to the conduct of two or three members of that 
body. The benchers of the Inner Temple, after much consultation and re- 
peated adjournments, have taken action in one case ; but an appeal has been 
entered against their decision, and the English public, with characteristic 
fairness, will await the verdict of the appellate tribunal. It is as well for 
the profession that the Inns of Court are not judges in the last resort ; 
for the public does not recognize any peculiar impartiality in profes- 
sional compeers. A physician would not elect to be tried by the College of 
Physicians, nor would it be safe to give the Royal Academy the power of 
taking away an artist’s pencils and palette. Members of the Church of Eng- 
land have reason to rejoice that the power of depriving a clergyman of his 
benefice is not possessed by Convocation, but is vested in a more judicial and 
impartial body. Her Majesty's judges are removed from the professional 
jealousies of the robing-room, and if justice be denied to the barrister by the 
Inns of Court he may with safety and with confidence prosecute an appeal to 
the judicial body. It would be unfair at any time to raise a prejudice against 
the Bar from the conduct of one or two individuals ; and in reference to 
the particular case already mentioned, the fact that it is still sub judice, is a 
sufficient reason for founding no argument upon it. — 

Dismissing, then, from consideration any current scandals, we assert that 
the character of the Bar is remarkable for enlightenment, elevation, and 
morality. The lawyers of this country may challenge a searching comparison 
with any one of the liberal professions in the country. Compared with 
officers and physicians, or even with clergymen, the conduct of bar- 
risters will not, we venture to think, appear worthy of any especial condem- 
nation. To say that, as a body of men, they present a more splendid and 
varied array of learning and accomplishments than any other section of the 
community is to state a truism. 

The Church, the army, physic, and science, can boast of great names, each 
in their own department, and occasionally of members who have achieved a 
reputation in extraneous subjects. But which of them all can put forward so 
extensive a list of adepts, far above mediocrity in every branch of inquiry ? 
And when we look in quest of men of the stamp of the Broughams and the 
Lyndhursts, where do our eyes instinctively turn but to the law ? 

The popular prejudice against lawyers arises, in great part, from ignorance 
of the real nature of law and a lawyer's duties. Considering the character 
of the vast majority of barristers and advocates, and the long series of illus- 
trious names adorning the Bench and the Woolsack, it certainly seems very 


astonishing that, after so many centuries, a legendary and lingering prejudice 


_ against the profession of the law should still survive. The successful advo- 


cate is commonly a man of strict integrity and high cultivation of mind, 
The leader of his circuit of to-day is the judge of to-morrow, whom all men 
agree to honour. Yet lawyers of all degrees are considered fair game for 
popular jests. 

he morality of advocacy deserves, however, to be more philosophically 

examined. The real truth is, that barristers, even while fighting a partizan war- 
fare for their clients, enable the judge to strike the exact balance between the 
accuser and the accused, between the plaintiff and defendant. Perhaps the 
principle which illustrates this most luminously is that of the division of labour. 
The aim of law is the administration of justice ; its ideal, the perfection of 
justice ; and in no way is justice likely to be so surely attained, as when 
conscientious and able advocates put forth the strongest case that each can 
suggest for their respective clients, before an umpire of proved learning and 
capacity, who distinguishes their solid from their plausible arguments, and 
pronounces judgment from a careful consideration of every confiicting 
circumstance and statement. 

According to our principle, these three operations are performed by several 
people, and gain by the division of employment. First of all the two rival 
solicitors or attorneys are engaged in winnowing out the chaff from the case in 
dispute ; that is, in getting rid of all but the purely legal questions at stake. 
Few people have any conception how irrelevant are the matters thrown upon 
a solicitors hands, and the immense amount of sifting which a suit requires 
even in the rough state before the actual legal knots of the case are discovered. 
When this is done, the knots are handed over to the barristers to be untied. 
This they do before the presiding judge. If the judge were left to himself he 
would, as we have said, have three separate operations to perform. Now he 
has only one, while each barrister casts up his separate account far more 
perfectly, than if, instead of his whole task, it merely formed a third part of 
a far more complex proceeding. Thus it is that advocacy constantly tends 
to diminish the hardships incident to a system of law, like all human systems 
necessarily imperfect, and in this, we think, lies its true defence. 

While the popular prejudice against lawyers is in great part traceable to 
misconception, it must also be conceded that it is partly based upon the 
popular instinct in favour of truthfulness and sincerity. The populace see a 
man flushed with passion, bursting with indignation. His eye flashes light- 
ning, his lip curls with scorn, his voice trembles with emotion. They know 
he goes through these outward physical manifestations for a “ consideration.” 
“What's Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba?” If he had been retained on the 
other side he would have been ready to exhibit the same passion and indig- 
nation. His eye would, in that case, have equally flashed lightning, his lip 
would equally have curled with scorn, and his voice would equally have 
trembled with emotion. But in one case the object of these demonstrations 
would be the plaintiff, and in the other the defendant—the man with justice 
on his side, and the wicked wrong-doer. The client hires all these rhetorical 
arts just as the theatrical manager hires the factitious emotion of the actor, 
but with this difference, that the actor puts off his individuality for a time, 
and is not accredited with the sentiments he expresses, while the public 
cannot believe that an advocate can roundly assert that which he has good 
reason to suspect to be untrue and unreal, without moral hurt, and a loss of 
delicacy of mind. 

Public opinion persists in believing that the other professions live in a 
higher and purer moral atmosphere. The clergyman has to deal with sacred 
verities, and can scarcely exaggerate the importance of the topics on which 
he has to treat. The physician endeavours to form an accurate diagnosis of 
the diseases that come under his eye, and in his consultations with his 
brethren he is under no temptation to conceal his honest opinion. The 
statesman, with very few exceptions, speaks and votes as his conscience 
dictates. A barrister has been described as a man who spends thirty years 
of manhood in repeating other people’s lies for selfish ends. He cannot 
choose his clients; but when his eloquence is heard in defence of a mur- 
derer, or in eulogy of a pimp, it jars upon the public ear. The unsophis- 
ticated moral sense revolts at an open sale of intellect and learning for such 
ends. 

Bar sophistries and Bar immoralities are answerable for much of the con- 
tempt in which the profession of the law is unjustly held. The practice of 
bullying is not so rife as it used to be a quarter of a century ago, yet it is 
not altogether unknown in some of our courts, if Old Bailey and assize court 
auditors are to be believed. Exaggeration, nay, even downright lying, is 
sometimes chargeable against the profession. A popular prejudice, however 
erroneous and unjust, seldom grows and thrives without some sort of truth at 
bottom to nourish and sustain it. There can be no doubt that as a bod 
lawyers (and in this term we would include all classes, solicitors as we 
as barristers) deserve to have their honour and integrity as highly esteemed 
and confided in as the members of any other profession whatever. It is, 
however, undeniable that ihe strict rules of the law do at times afford to 
individuals opportunities for the practice of meanness, chicanery, and moral 
dishonesty, which can, nevertheless, not be said to be distinct violations of 
professional duty or etiquette. 

We are of course here speaking of a barrister solely as the advocate of 
another. When, in any personal cause, he avails himself of his superior 
knowledge of the technicalities of the law, seeking, for instance, by a paltry 
quibble, or by reliance on some obsolete statute, to evade the payment of a 
just debt, like the barrister who disputed his printer’s bill, according to the 
case not long since reported in the Times ; such conduct is simply the act of 
an individual, looked upon as a layman, and is entirely removed out of the 
class of mal-practices to which we have alluded. 

In future numbers we shall notice some of those instances in which the 
honour of the Bar may most easily and injuriously be affected in the minds 
of the public by the conduct of individual members of the profession, even 
while the advocate may profess to shield himself behind the claims which his 
duty to his client makes upon his acuteness and his energies. 








A Lapy’s Siw1te.—The authoress of “ Loving and Being Loved” compares a 
man to a silk umbrella in these quaint terms: “A good man is like a strong 








silken umbrella, trustworthy, and a shelter when the storms of life pour down 


upon us. A mere walking-stick when the sun shines—a friend in misfortune.” 
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THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN NOBILITY. 


One can hardly imagine a more deplorable and pitiful part than that 
which the population of Holstein has performed, or been forced to perform, 
during the party-strife and international contentions of the last ten years. 
Though it is a fact that the population desires a reconciliation with Denmark 
on the proposed conditions ; that it is far from being desirous of a military 
execution from the Federal German States ; that it desires peace to be 
maintained ; that it is weary and sick of the political intrigues of the whole 
Holstein affair, and has almost entirely abstained* from participating in theelec- 
tions of deputies to the Diet; notwithstanding this, the deputies who pronounced 
themselves to be the “ voice of the country” have, at the last three meetings 
of the Diet, successively and solemnly declared that the “ people of Holstein” 
never could accept the Danish offers ; that Denmark had not shown any 

lacable disposition ; that the Holsteiners would not forestall the resolutions 

of the Diet at Frankfort, 7.¢., the federal execution ; that the whole country 
desired the restoration of the Absolute Government (1853) ; that Holstein, 
Lauenburg, and Schleswig could be placed in an independent and équally privi- 
leged position in the kingdom, only when each had their own Diet with a 
veto in the common affairs (1859); and that the Holstein people never would 
be satisfied unless the former union with Schleswig was restored (1861). The 
population of the duchy of Holstein has always been represented by the 
Schleswig-Holstein agitators, by the Diet, by the German press, by the Prussian 
notes, and by several notes from the Federal States, as being slighted, super- 
seded, politically wronged and oppressed by the Danes, &c. Greater false- 
hoods than these assertions have rarely been coined ; and a population has 
rarely been more befooled than that of Holstein during the above-named 
period. As deplorable as these circumstances may be to the population, as 
unfortunate are they to the whole of the state, there yet appears to be 
no chance in the immediate future of altering them and of forwarding the 
cause of liberty in this duchy. 

Unfortunately, the matter stands thus, that the majority of the class of 
citizens and the rural population in Holstein have at present hardly any 
political influence at all. They not only want an organization and a press, 
but especially leaders, in order to be able successfully to appear against the 
nobility, which, through the officials and the University, exercises so 
thorough a political guardianship over them. A series of attempts which have 
been made, especially during the last war, to shake off the aristocratic yoke, 
have been in vain, and it is a great question if the fundamental law estab- 
lished by the illegal Diet, which, certainly, did not please the nobles, 
would have afforded the people sufficient means to attain this aim. 
The Democratic-social movement which arose during the time of the insur- 
rection in Holstein and South Schleswig has scarcely left any trace,— 
Harro Harring, who so imprudently made known in print that Prussia, 
years before the outbreak of the war, had endeavoured to engage him as 
agent for the Prussian projects in Schleswig, having been obliged to fly to 
Norway in order to avoid the Prussian police ; Springborn, who went so far 
as to encourage the soldiers not to obey their officers, having been sentenced to 
the House of Correction ; the unions of operatives and several secret societies 
having been dissolved, and at the same time the Volunteers, among whom 
were many Socialists and Red Republicans, having been disarmed and sent 
by Reventlow-Preez across the frontier. The agitation among the peasants 
likewise vanished without leaving a trace, as a great number of the cottagers, 
instead of obtaining the share of the estates promised them by their leaders, 
vot forty days’ imprisonment with bread and water ; and as the silts Tanen 
Lorenzen, who for a long time had frightened the landed proprietors in South 
Schleswig with threats of an approaching peasant war, was obliged to leave the 
country, while the supply of arms collected by him was discovered and con- 
fiscated. The new Holstein democratic movement still exists, but has been 
without vitality since Clausen and Olshausen were exiled ; some leaders have 
died and others emigrated. 

The peasants and a few illiterate burghers, who are members of the Hol- 
stein Diet, are mostly insignificant persons, evidently without any clear 
consciousness of the importance of their votes, of the nature of the pending 
political questions, and of the aim and intentions of the nobility. As for 
those that are chosen among the smaller proprietors, they are, almost without 
exception, political cyphers ; and those that are chosen from the tenants 
of the estates are nothing but instruments in the hands of the nobility and 
the great landed proprietors. They by no means represent the political 
views of the sont population of Holstein, as the latter, finding that it 
cannot make itself heard so long as the present law of election exists, has 
almost entirely abstained from participation in the elections. It cannot, 
under such circumstances, be expected that these deputies should take an 
independent position, or venture any serious opposition to the proposals 
which the nobility and the political pupils of the University at Kiel please 
to represent as the expression of the desires and demands of the “country.” 
To this must be added, as before mentioned, that the Democracy in Holstein 
wants organs that will support its own cause, and that of liberty, with candour, 
consistency, power, and effect. The more important Holstein papers display 
no democratic tendencies ; for that they have been too much influenced, during 
the last score of years, hy the aristocratic Schleswig-Holstein movement, 
or they stand in relations which :euder opposition to the nobility, the Uni- 
versity, and the functionaries, difficult. They enter but rarely a territory, on 
which they, in point of fact, would have the widest scope, and, from the side 
of Government, the greatest freedom. Some of the Hamburg papers, which 
are more read in Holstein than the local journals, certainly pretend to be 
democratically disposed, and attack, now and then, the aristocracy of Hol- 
stein, but lean so much towards the views of the German National Union 
that the Holstein people can expect no effectual practical guidance from 
their proceedings. Besides this, like all Germans, they hardly ever make 
positive suggestions with regard to the most expedient way of proceeding 
in order to throw off or loosen the yoke imposed by the nobles and the 
University. 

The struggle of the people for liberty against a numerous and rich aristo- 
cracy, supported by the functionaries, must in every country be very difficult. 
In Holstein several circumstances co-operate which render the result of 


such a 
combat most doubtful, even to an excellently organised democratic party 








* Out of the whole country population of Holstein, which amounts t 
ae ee . ic © ab 
individuals, only about 900 persons voted at the last elections, 








It is not only the influence of the German Federal States, with their resist- 
ance to an elective law on the broadest base, and their solicitade for the 
privileges of the nobility and the University, but also the unpopular turn 
which the first political movement in Holstein took on the pretensions of the 
Duke of Augustenburg, of his brother, as well as of the feudal doctrines of 
the University, which at present would render such a conflict hopeless ; but it is 
especially the Schleswig-Holstein nobility’s power, influence, and connection 
with foreign countries. This Corporation, consisting of thirty-two families, 
possess a very considerable portion of the landed property in Holstein and 
Southern Schleswig. Of the 296 noble estates, which lie in the above-men- 
tioned part of the Danish Monarchy, some forty members of the twenty-four 
noble families of Rantzau, Blome, Bilow, Reventlow, Ahlefeldt, Platen, 
Hallermund, Flederman, Hespen, Brockdorf, Schimmelmann, Kielmann- 
segge, Baudissin, Plessin, Mesmer-Saldern, Westphalen, Buckwaldt, Hahn 
Levezau, Schack, Rumohr, Holstein, Cronstern, Moltke, Qualen, an 
Luckner, possess nearly 100 estates, with an area of about 266,000 hectolitres,* 
with a population of about 90,000 individuals, and an estimated value of 
twenty-nine millions of rix-dollars.¢ Besides, the before-mentioned families 
dispose in union with the noble families which do not possess estates in the 
Duchies, namely, the families of Warnsted, Wedderkop, Munster-Meinhdvel,” 
Holk, Hammerstein, Siliencron, Dernach, and Bernstorf, of three noble 
convents at Styehoe, Preez, and Uetersen, and partly of the convent near 
Schleswig, which together possess an area of about 63,000 hectolitres, a popu- 
lation of 30,000 individuals, and an estimated value of about five millions of 
rix-dollars. Mediate and immediate, the Schleswig-Holstein nobility thus pos- 
sesses estates that comprise an area of about 328,000 hectolitres, a population 
of 120,000 individuals, and a value of thirty-four millions of rix-dollars 
(according to the present prices of landed property, a value of at least fifty 
millions of rixdollars). Of these estates about eighty are situated in Holstein, 
as well as the three greatest Convents, together possessing an area of 
270,000 hectolitres, a population of 95,000 individuals, and a real value of 
about forty millions of rixdollars. On all these estates the leasehold sys- 
tem flourishes, especially the short lease system, and the social and 
political dependance of the tenant farmers is in many places more oppres- 
sive now than it ever has been in the kingdom since the abolition of 
serfdom. When we add to this that the proprietors of the other estates 
in Holstein and the south of Schleswig, which are not in the hands of the 
nobility, and which comprise a population of about 70,000 individuals, 
almost invariably in political affairs support the nobility ; and when we fur- 
ther consider that the last-mentioned body possesses 600,000 rix-dollars, 
which it received when, twenty years ago, its exemption from duty was 
repealed, and which it employs to forward its social and political interests, 
and by which it has influenced the press ; then it must be considered doubt- 
ful whether even a very Democratic constitution, given under more favour- 
able political auspices, would be able during many years to lessen the 
power of this body, organised during centuries, or to do away with the poli- 
tical tutelage in which it, combined with the Academical party, keeps the 
population of this unfortunate country. 








POPULATION OF IRELAND. 


Tue decline in the population of Ireland in the last ten years is worth 
notice, as a mere historical fact ; and when it is read in conjunction with the 
increase of population in England and Wales in the same period, it is very 
instructive. In 1841, the population of Ireland, then at its acme, was 
8,175,124, which gives 1 person to every 2;5,ths statute acres. The country 
was considered to be over-peopled, and the terrible famine which depopu- 
lated it in 1846, reducing the number to 6,552,385 in 1851, declining still 
further in 1861 to 5,764,543, confirmed the opinion. In 1841, however, the 
population of England and Wales, 15,914,148, was rather more numerous in 
proportion to space than the population of Ireland. It was as 1 to every 
23,ths statute acres, or each individual in England has 2 tenths of an acre 
less than each individual in Ireland. 

Now the population of England and Wales has increased to 20,061,725, 
or 1 to every 1,%,ths statute acres, or England is now twice as densely peopled 
as Ireland was in 1841, and the population is still rapidly increasing. There 
is no want of room in England, no want of subsistence ; there is a compara- 
tive diminution of pauperism and of crime, and a general prosperity, which 
is abated and checked only by the disturbances in America. This is a 
striking contrast, and we cannot fail to ask with intense curiosity, why is it 
that life increases and welfare expands in England, and that life decays and 
welfare withers in Ireland ? 

Soil, climate, position, government, are, in relation to the increase of the 
people, equal in both countries. The religion of the bulk of the people is 
different, but this difference did not prevent the Irish from nee enna 
fast as the English to about the year 1846, and the religion of the Trish oes not 
prevent them from increasing in the United States, where the Celtic element 
is but too predominant. Moreover, the Roman Catholic religion, if fatal to 
progress and prosperity at Rome, is compatible with much progress and 
prosperity in Piedmont and Belgium, That emigration takes away the Irish 
is obvious ; but a population only emigrates when it cannot find subsistence 
at home ; and why, with so much more room comparatively than the English, 
do not the Irish increase at home? The different habits and manners of the 
people afford the immediate explanation ; but we require to know precisely 
that part of their habits and manners which leads to such very different 
results. —_ 

Till 1841, the population of Ireland increased as fast as that of Eng- 
land, and the particular circumstance in which the subsequent difference 
originated seems to have been the alteration made in our commercial system, 
which was begun in 1842. To the industry of England that opened a new 
field ; to the industry of Ireland, chiefly or rather wholly agricultural, it gave 
many new competitors. English manufacturing skill and ingenuity were at 
once stimulated and rewarded by the increase in the imports of corn, cotton, 
tea, &c., &e., which ensued. Ireland had nothing to give in exchange for 
them, and could have no part in them. She had only the produce of her 
own soil, which, as importation from other countries became perfectly free, 


| no longer found an ever expanding market, and an almost always rising 
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| 
price. Thus free-trade, which was so eminently advantageous to the skilful | 


people of England, and to the empire generally, was not ually beneficial 
to the backward and unskilful people of Ireland. We conc ude, then, that 
the especial difference in the habite and manners of the ple, which has cut 
short the life of one, and expanded the life of the other, is their different 
industrial occupations. One is chiefly engaged in the eo work of 
cultivating the ground, the other is much more, if not chiefly, engaged in the 
work required by an advanced civilization. The latter by refined ingenuity 
pee ac the markets of the world, and supply the conveniences necessary to 

rogress ; the former have to compete with the rudest industry of man- 
Lind, often exercised under circumstances more favourable than those of 
Ireland to success. To speak more abstractly and generally, it is the 
species of industry atte | by the two people, which is the source of the 
decay of the one, and the growth of the other. 

We shall cease to be surprised but shall perhaps feel more interested by 
this fact, when we recollect that the great source of the difference in pro- 
gress in wealth and power, between the Northern and Southern States of 
America, is the skill of the people in the former who practise the arts 
belonging to the most advanced civilization, while the latter are wholly 
engaged in cultivating the soil; that in a manner exactly similar to the 
Irish, the French ial poptiation is declining, and the manufacturing and 
town population increases ; and consequently it is a general fact that the 
new arts necessary to progress are everywhere the most profitable. They 
serve the wants of the imagination as well as those of the body, and in the 
markets of the world are most cherished and rewarded. Finally, we conclude 
by remarking that in that state of existence, where all life 1s sustained by 
labour, nothing is of so much importance to the national welfare and the 
progress of civilization as the industrial occupations of individuals. 








CONSEQUENCES OF THE GREAT FIRE. 


(nr directors of the great fire-insurance offices, after allowing the risk of 
aanger to go on increasing in the river-side wharfs without an effort to avert 
them, wake up one fine Sunday morning to find their companies the poorer by 
upwards of a million sterling. This startling loss has swept away their 
receipts from premiums for years, and shareholders will speedily find out that 
the pressure falls inconveniently upon them. Startling as this disaster has 
been, however, we are still more surprised to hear that the loss upon wharf and 
dock property is a chronic one. A writer in the Times City article, who 
- begon the sentiments of the fire insurance companies, asserts that, whilst 
the premiums annually received since 1850 have been about £70,000 per 
annum for this class of risks, the losses have not been less than £85,000 per 
annum ; that is to say, the companies have been losing upon them a steady 
sum of £15,000 per annum. In the face of this deficit, however, profits have 
been divided which have been earned, we are told, by other branches of 
business, such as house and marine insurance; in other words, private 
dwelling-houses and ships have paid for warehouses, Well might Jack, in 
the song, pity the misfortunes of those on shore. 

In order to show the destruction that has been going on in wharf and dock 
property, we give a list of the disasters that have taken place within the last 
twenty-five years :— 

1836. Fenning’s Wharf, burnt down. 

1837. Davis's Wharf, burnt down. 

1840. St. Andrew's Wharf, burnt down; Hore’s Wharf, burnt down. 

1843. Topping’s Wharf, burnt down. 

1846. Irongate Wharf, burnt down. 

1847. Montague-close, Humphrey’s Warehouses, one burnt down, two con- 
siderably damaged. 

1850. Seething-lane, warehouses burnt down. 

1851. Wigan’s Hop Warehouse, Duke-street, burnt down; Montague-close, 
Humphrey’s Warehouses, three considerably damaged. 

1855. Dublin Wharf, five fires ; considerably damaged. 

1857. Bowle’s Wharf, burnt down. 

1858. St. Katherine’s Docks, considerably damaged ; Fresh Wharf, considerably 
damaged ; London Docks, considerably damaged. 

1860. West Kent Wharf, burnt down; Springall’s Wharf, considerably 
damaged ; London Docks, brandy vaults considerably damaged. 

1861. Chamberlain’s Wharf, burnt down; Cotton’s Wharf, burnt down; Depdt 
Wharf, burnt down; Hay’s Wharf, half burnt down. 


The system of making Peter pay for Paul would perhaps have gone on for | 


years had not this stunning blow fallen upon the offices, and forced them to 
do that which they should have done long ago (and which, strange to say, 
they did with regard to Liverpool cotton warehouses in 1844, with such 
marked effect), namely, raise the rate of premiums to a level with the 
risks they at present undoubtedly encounter. This is the only method in 
which, without an Act of Parliament, they can control the greed of ware- 
housemen in building such enormous wharves, themselves the centres of 
danger to the whole metropolis. As long as they can go on violating the 
spirit of the Building Act, as they have been doing in all our Manchester 
warehouses, they will do so, perfectly regardless of the destruction they are 
bringing upon their neighbours ; but now that they suddenly find that the rates 
of insurance have been in many cases trebled they must pause. Already they 
see the pressure that is about to be put upon them, and they endeavour to 





show that an“enormous amount of warehousing business will leave the port. | 


If so they will be the chief sufferers, as they deserve to be, for they have gone 
on in defiance of warning, and with a full knowledge that the day of reckon- 
ing must come atlast. But their cry of terror is quite groundless. When 
the rates of insurance were raised in Liverpool, cotton did not desert the 
town ; and the wharfingers know full well that London must alwavs be the 
entrepét of the world. Moreover, the companies very fairly promise a reduc- 
tion of the new rates, ranging from 30 to 50 per cent., in the event of certain 


requirements being complied with for the improvement of risk ; such, for in- | 
stance, asthe removal of all wooden structures outside the buildings, the construc- | 


tion of stronger divisional walls, and the erection of tanks for the supply of 
copious streams of water. The companies have a right to demand these im- 
provements, and the public will rejoice at seeing them enforced, for the 
metropolis is asserted to be the most unsafe city in the kingdom as regards 
the risks of fire. 7 


Whilst, however, it is the duty of the journalist to second the efforts of 





the insurance offces to render safer the vast elements of conflagration our 
merchants are piling up in the heart of London, we must also ask on behalf 
of the public what the insurance companies are doing towards extinguishing 
conflagrations when they come? It is evident the present Fire Brigade is a 
simple farce in face of such fires as that of Cotton’s Wharf. The water the 
fire-engines throw rather aggravates than allays the flames. It is clear that we 


_ want vastly increased powers of projecting vastly increased volumes of water 


to a vastly increased height. Now, steam is the only power we can effectu- 
ally employ to meet these new demands. 

At present our fire service consists of the Fire Brigade, with its twenty- 
seven large horse-engines, and nine smaller ones drawn by hand, with a staff 
of one hundred and nine men and thirty-one horses. In addition to these 
there are the three hundred parish engines, of a very inefficient character. 
But the most powerful engines belonging to the Brigade can only throw 
eighty-eight gallons of water a minute a height of seventy feet, an altitude 
far below that ofall the great offices and warehouses lately and now building. 
In addition to these are the two floating engines. The steam float certainly 
affords a splendid contrast to these miserable land engines, as it is capable of 
throwing seven hundred and seventy gallons a hundred feet high in a minute, 
in two one and a half inch jets ; a Aa such land engines as these would be 
far more effectual than the army of petty squirts, parochial and otherwise, 
that now perform the duties of our fire service, which really are not more 
effective against the dire conflagrations of the present day than were the old 
“brass squirts” appointed to be kept in readiness by the city officials against 
the smaller mishaps that occurred after the Great Fire. 

It certainly is somewhat strange to find that as regards the means of 
extinguishing fire we are as far behind New York as a country village is 
behind us. Not only in New York, but in all the large towns of the States, 
steam fire-engines have long been established. The means of concentrating 
the whole force of these powerful machines upon any quarter of the town 
threatened, are brought to perfection in Boston by the use of the electric 
telegraph. This agent is the messenger between the different fire-stations in 
the city, and on the outbreak of a fire the | age have only to make to certain 
points scattered throughout the city in order to bring all the engines to the 
part indicated. 

At the present moment the brigade are the servants of the fire assurance 
companies. These companies act in a commercial spirit, consequently 
we find fire-engine stations posted only in those neighbourhoods where 
there are a sufficient number of houses insured to cover their expense. 
Thus thousands of houses—we may say hundreds of thousands, as there are 
upwards of 500,000 private dwellings in the metropolis—are at the mercy of 
the effete parish engines. As Mr. Hankey observed in the House of Com- 
mons, on Tuesday, it certainly is extraordinary that at least £800,000,000, 
the estimated value of the public and private property of the metropolis, 
should be subjected to danger of destruction by fire without any municipal 
regulations being in existence for its preservation. It was only the energetic 
superintendence of the fire brigade by Mr. Braidwood, which caused its 
usurpation of what are clearly police-duties to be tolerated ; and we foresee 
dlaasty that with his death a new order of things must arise more commen- 
surate with the spirit of the times. The Home Secretary seems to think that 
something may be done towards aggregating the means of the parochial 
establishments so as to provide a metropolitan brigade under one head. This 
is, without doubt, a valuable suggestion. There are, as we have before said, 
upwards of three hundred parish-engines which cannot, on an average, be 
maintained at a less cost than £50 each annually. This alone would yield 
a fund of £15,000—a sum at present entirely thrown away. Now the fire 
brigade, the only force approaching efficiency, is maintained at an annual 
cost of £20,000—or only £5,000 more. 

Sir Cornewall Lewis evidently meditated some parochial amalgamation of 
this kind, and promised that it should be considered during the recess ; but be- 
fore any legislation takes place on this subject, it is clear that the Government 
must totally remodel the duties on fire policies, which have not been revised 
since 1804. This disgraceful tax acts as a complete bar to the operations of 
insurance companies among the bulk of the parce No prudent person 
having furniture to the value of £500, would hesitate to insure it if he could 
do so for 1s. 6d. per cent., or 7s. 6d. per year ; but he hesitates when he finds 
that he has to pay as a tax to Government a further demand of treble that 
sum, and finally he resolves to take the risk upon himself; and the result is 
that the amount of insurances effected is a mere flea-bite to the total value 
of property in the country. Here is a tax of the most obnoxious character, 
bearing upon the prudential habits of the people, which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer must repeal before the Home Secretary can dream of erecting, 
with any equity, a fire police in the metropolis. As it is, the insured pay 
for the means of extinguishing fires among the uninsured—a most unjust 
proceeding, but occasioned wholly by the deadening action of the govern- 
ment stamp. The working of this iniquitous imposition is every now and 
then made painfully apparent to the public when any workshop is destroyed, 
involving the loss of the workmen’s tools. In the majority of cases 
this loss is tantamount to their ruin, as in many trades, such as carpenters, 


| the implements are worth at least £20, and without them they cannot get 


work. If the government tax were repealed altogether, or at least reduced 
to one shilling per cent., every workman would, as a matter of course, insure 
his tools. Whilst society is so busy establishing penny savings banks, and 
attempting, by every means in its power, to foster careful habits among the 
working classes, it is sad to find that Government is working in a totally 
opposite direction in maintaining so obstinately as it does this most disgraceful 
of all imposts. 








THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE. 


Aut classes of the people have an interest in the National Church. It is 
that one institution of the land which is more completely open than any other, 
in its possessions and privileges, to all orders, ranks, and degrees of men in 
the community. For there is no person, however humble his birth, if he 
have but the requisite abilities, who is shut out from its offices, or who may 
not rise to its highest preferments. Thus it is that the peer and the peasant 
are frequently brought to stand on the same level. The fact of the property of 
the Church being devoted to a national purpose is that which constitutes its 
nationality ; and this, in its usufruct, is common to all, except such as are 
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self-disqualified from holding any share in it by not holding the national 


faith. Yet, though Dissenters are thus excluded from enjoying its endow- | 
of the examination for Orders. At present, that examination is little more 


| than formal, as is proved by the fact that the rejection of a candidate is an 


ments, their sons are not ; and these are continually entering the Established 
Church, and obtaining an allotment in this “holy land.” This is a view of 
the National Church which is too much overlooked, and the consequence is 
that the people at large do not take that interest in the Church established 
by the nation which they might justly feel, and to feel which would be to the 
advantage both of it and of them. They are accustomed to look at it as a sort 
of close borough, from all power and influence in which they are excluded. 
They identify it with the aristocracy rather than with the commonalty of the 
land ; whereas it is, for the reasons we have given, the most thoroughly 
democratical of all our national institutions. It is emphatically the People’s 
Church—its property being the people’s property, its clergy being the people’s 
servants, its dignities being the people’s patent of nobility, and not to assert 
these rights is to put a gratuitous dishonour upon themselves. Unfortunately, 
what the Church is in principle, and what it has been made, are by no 
means perfectly identical. 

In a former article we stated that we were friends to the Established 
Church, because we are friends to religious liberty. This is another feature 
of the institution which is too much overlooked. The rights and liberties of 
the people are very much dependent upon the power and unfettered action 
of the National Church. It stands as the strongest bulwark and defence 
against the tyranny of royal, or of Papal despotism on the one hand, and 
the dictation of demagogism on the other. In proof of this we may quote 
the late Sir J. Stephen, the Professor of History at Cambridge, himself a 
Liberal. He asserts most distinctly in one of his lectures that “ England is 
indebted for the growth and maintenance of her constitutional liberties to 
none of her sons so much as to her privileged classes, noble and sacerdotal.” 
{t is the independent position enjoyed by its clergy that prevents their becom- 
ing either slaves to the populace, or slaves to the Government. To turn them 
into ecclesiastical pensioners of State, as some would do, would be the very 
worst policy possible. We should tremble for our liberties if the clergy 
were made wholly dependent upon the Crown ; we should tremble for them 
equally if the clergy could form themselves into a separate faction, as they 
might if they were made wholly indenendent either of the Crown or of the 
influence of the people. Their being mixed up so much with the great body 
of the people, by interest and by family ties, is our one great safeguard. As 
the Church now exists by law, it contains exactly that degree of freedom, 
with exactly that degree of subjection, which fits it to be the Minister and 
Hi h Priest for a free people, living under a limited monarchy.. The clergy, 
if they fulfil the conditions of their office properly, are the true tribunes of 
the people. 

But the most important aspect in which to view the clergy is as regards 
their spiritual functions, and the manner in which they discharge their 
ministerial duties. If they are careless or indifferent in these they are of 
little worth. Their first duty is that of religious teaching. But over and 
above this, as a part of their office, they are to interpose their mollifying 
influence between the higher and the lower orders of society—between the 
possessors of power who may become oppressors, and the dependents who 
may be in danger of being trodden under foot; and to act as mediators, 
peacemakers, and protectors as well as religious teachers, living among their 
people as ever present examples of whatever is virtuous and of good report; 
going in and out among them constantly as pastors, comforting them in their 
sorrows, and bestowing blessings upon them as benefactors. This is the 
English Church in theory. That it has fallen far beneath it at times in 
practice is undeniable. The clergy have too often merged their office in 
themselves, instead of themselves in their office. At one time they have 
arrogated to themselves high priestly authority ; at another they have become 
supine and worldly, and preferred the drowsy felicities of their benefices to 
the self-denials of duty. When this has been the case they have lost their hold 
upon the people. More than this, the clergy of a National Church, to retain 
their influence over all classes, must always be, intellectually and morally, 
an elevated glergy. Unless they are, as a body, learned, they will not secure 
deference ; unless they are beneficent, kind, and courteous, they will not win 
affection ; unless they are morally honest they will not. command the nation’s 
confidence ; unless they are active, energetic, and self-denying they will not 
keep pace with the progress of society ; unless they are at once gentlemen 
and good Christians, and exhibit endowments and abilities above the ordinary 
Standard, they will fail to uphold the prestige of the Church as the first 
religious institution in the land. They must be able both to preach well and 
to pray well, to read well and to write well, in such an educated age as 
this especially, or the Punshons and Spurgeons will carry off the palm 
before them with the ople, and the Newmans and Bunsens with the more 
intellectual classes. In a word, they must keep at the head of the nation, 
never sink below it, or their influence will be gone. 

What can be said of the clergy of our day? Are they keeping up with 
the advance of society? Has the Church the giants in intellect, in 
learning, in eloquence that she once had? It has become an acknow- 
ledged tact that the clergy of the present day are behind the nation in 
intellectual progress. They are falling into the rear instead of holding the 
vanguard. The Church does not now, as she’ did in times gone by, com- 
ns the highest intellect and the choicest characters into her service. 
hone ae — the common hardware instead of the porcelain of 
deol tas _ an authority than the Bishop of Oxford has acknow- 
aa ke oung men of superior ability and energy of character 
sa sili of a nce other services, either the scientific branches of 
pa ey Ape ch tt ap Why is this! The principal cause, we 
The te db = ‘ — as merit, possesses no advantage in the Church. 
merit, It is neh De : tained by merit, but rather without any special 

8s iat the most moderate abilities, if accompanied with a 


‘Ort: ; > “Oo —- » ‘ . . . | 
certain degree of physical tameness that is mistaken for weakness, gives a 


man a better chance of advancement than high intellectual power and 
dominant energy. This naturally disgusts and drives from the Church young 
men of conscious talent ; especially when they know that all that merit can 
expect in it is, at the best, only a threadbare respectability In other 
‘lepartments of life, by means of competitive ty 


everything. The Church is thus losing the staple of the country’s intellect, 


examinations, merit is carrying | 


upper classes at the West-end, while the greatest increase of marriage oc- 
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to the certain lowering of its influence, unless some method can be devised to | 


<heck the course that things are taking. 


It is easier to point out an evil than to suggest a practical remedy. Yet 
some good might be done if the bishops were to agree to raise the standard 


event of the very rarest occurrence, implying the most disgraceful stupidity 
and ignorance. As the admission to the ministry is an admission to the 
performance of the highest and most important of all duties, it would not 
seem unreasonable to expect that the examination should be sufficiently 
difficult to render success in it an honour, instead of making failure a disgrace 
almost unexampled. 

Let it be made a law of the Church that no clergyman shall be capable 
of holding a living till he has served at least five, if not seven, years as 
a curate under another, so that he may acquire the necessary experience 
and practical knowledge of his work before he is entrusted with a cure of 
souls ; by which means a more efficient clergy will be raised up, while a 
quicker rotation will be created in the preferments of the Church to encourage 
and reward deserving candidates. This would be no innovation. It plainly 
never was the intention of the Church that every deacon should be ordained 
a priest at the end of one year (this is only a corrupt custom) ; and it is 
perfectly outrageous that a large parish, containing, perhaps, thousands of 
souls, should be handed over, it may be for half a century, to the charge of a 

oung man of four and twenty of no experience. Every clergyman ought to 
Soate a thorough practical understanding of his profession, such as is acquired 
by medical men in walking the hospitals. If the cure of the bodies of men 
is a serious undertaking, much more serious is the cure of souls. None 
should be entrusted with this but the well qualified. Those who, after a five 
or seven years’ probation, find themselves unfitted for the work, or feel it to 
be uncongenial with their spirit, might then be permitted to retire, without 
entailing disgrace upon the Church. 

More important still is it that some means should be devised by which 
men like Mr. Bonwell, whose conduct is an open scandal to the Church, may 
be deprived of their ecclesiastical character without the difficulty and expense 
which at present accompany any such proceeding, and render it, except in 
cases of the very grossest character, practically impossible. 

Such provisions as we have indicated would at least work a great improve- 
ment in the National Church, and would go far to render it worthy of the 
name of The People’s Church, because it would have the people’s confidence, 
win the people’s attendance, and establish itself upon the broad basis of the 


people’s hearts. 


| 








NUMBER OF MARRIAGES. 


Since 1838 the Registrar-General has kept a tolerably correct account of 
the marriages in England and Wales, and has told us not only what number is 
annually celebrated, but the proportion it bears to the whole population. As 
this subject is now of public interest, we shall quote some of his facts. In every 
100,000 persons in 1860, 1,704 were married, or there were 852 marriages. In 
England and Wales the number of marriages was 170,305 ; but the propor- 
tionate number of persons married in 100,000 gives us a marriage-rate for the 
whole, and we need not trouble ourselves to inquire into the number of the 
population at different periods. This marriage-rate in 1860—1,704 mar- 
riages in every 100,000 of the people—was in excess of the average, 1,691, and 
therefore some surprise may at first be felt that complaints should now arise, 
and not before have arisen, that ladies cannot find husbands. Further inquiry 
clears up the mystery, and we notice that the complaints come from the 


curred in “the manufacturing districts of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire.” At 
once a light breaks in on us. In 1860 our export trade, very large in 1859, 
increased still more. There was much prosperity in those districts ; all 
classes were full of hope. The possession of comparative wealth, combined 
with good prospects, led to the increase in the number of marriages. 

We find the light clearer and stronger as we notice the years in which the 
marriage rate was above and below the average. The returns commence in 
1838, and then the Melbourne Whigs were in office “fishing for a budget ;” 
the revenue was deficient ; a change in the Ministry was soon afterwards 
forced on; and in 1842 Sir R. Peel began his great commercial reforms. 
Now, between 1838 and 1844 inclusive, the number of persons married,— 
in 1838, 1,542; in 1839, 1,588 ; in 1840, 1,560 in every 100,000 persons 
—was considerably below the average ; and only in 1845, when it rose to 1,720, 
and in 1846, 1,722, was it above the average. The increase of prosperity 
occasioned by setting industry partly free, increased the number of 
marriages. 

A bad harvest in 1846 was the termination of that spurt of prosperity ; and 
in 1847 the number of persons married in 100,000 of the people fell to 1,556. 
It continued below the average till 1850, when the “—— of the corn and 
navigation laws, and the gold discoveries in California, began to tell on the 
prosperity and on the hopes of the community, and the number of persons 
married in 100,000 increased in that year to 1,720. It continued above the 
average—1,691—till 1854; then 1,716; and reached the highest point m 
1853,—1,788. At that period the Australian gold discoveries, and an increase 
of upwards of 25 per cent. in our exports, had given great prosperity, and 
excited more lively hopes than had been known for many years. 

The harvest of 1853 was deficient ; the price of corn rose rapidly to 
nearly 80s. a quarter. In 1854 the war with Russia took place ; and in the 
four years,—1855-1858,—the marriage rate was below the average, falling in 
1858 to 1,598, the lowest of the series in the last decennial period. 

To form a correct notion of the effect of these changes on the coimmunity, 
we may observe, that between the highest rate, 1,785, in 1853, and the 
lowest rate, 1,598, in 1858, the difference is 190. Assuming the population 
in the latter year to have been 19,500,000, we arrive at the conclusion that 
37,050 persons fewer were married, in England and Wales, in 1558, than 
would have been had the inducements to marry been as great as in 1853. 
In that yearthenumber of persons married in England and Wales was 329,040 ; 
in 1858, 312,140; in the interval, then, the population increased 6 per cent., 
and the number of persons who married fell off 3 per cent. Our readers 
will easily imagine the difference in the real welfare of the people at the 
different periods which these figures indicate. . 

From these statistics of marriage, combined with the known economical 


| circumstances of the country since 153, it is perfectly clear that marriages 
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were numerous, and it may be inferred always will be numerous, in p r- 
tion as the people are prosperous and hopeful. We are quite sure that this is 
the rule in the manufacturing districts, and believe it is not otherwise in any 
other districts. The increase of marriage whenever the country is prosperous, 
supplies the proof that there is no want of inclination to marry. 

We have no means of ascertaining exactly the variations in the number of 
marriages in the different ranks of society, the subject of all others most 
important in reference to some recent complaints. In the latest annual report 
of the Registrar-Gencral, for 1857, he makes it apparent that he is aware of 
the utility of such information, and we believe he will supply it at some 
future time. 

If his improved and completed returns shall ever make us accurately 
acquainted with the number of marri in amongst the different classes as 
well as at different periods, we shall be able to judge accurately of the 
effects of a large and increasing public expenditure on the domestic 
morality and real welfare of the me For our parts, we are led to con- 
elude that such an expenditure,—wholly unproductive, though temporarily 
it promote consumption and give the appearance of prosperity—is a great 
impediment to marriage, and increases the baneful effects which are now 
deplored. Public expenditure increased very much between 1854 and 1860 ; 
in that interval the country was not otherwise than prosperous, but then the 
marriage rate was, till the last year, uniformly below the average. 

The great utility of tracing the probabilities of marriage for individuals to 
the condition of the community, and especially to the abundance of food best 
known through the price of provisions, and therefore to the general laws 
which regulate all production, though the marriage be the immediate conse- 
quence of the delightful and yet vague affections of youth, is evident by its 
enabling us now to foreshadow and to intimate the coming of greater impedi- 
ments to marriage than already exist. The young, as they feel increasing 
obstacles, and know that they have a general cause, will be more ready to 
acknowledge that they are unavoidable, and will be additionally prudent and 
resigned. The hope in the future, which lies at the basis of all their engage- 
ments, will be according to the rank and condition of the individuals—great 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire as wages rise and provisions are cheap ; and 
great in Belgravia as there are prospects of large fortunes or lucrative prefer- 
ments. It is not for the political economist, who knows that the continual 


rise in the standard of enjoyment, beginning with the upper classes, is one 
source of continual improvement for all to preach abstinence and asceticism ; 
he contents himself with pointing out the consequences of actions, and tells 
the rich, as he tells the poor, that they can only increase their enjoyments 
by increasing their means. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARIS. 

I ToLp you in my last that Russia was very “cool” with the Court of the 
Tuilleries. This is so true that Prince Gortschakoff has actually gone the 
length of almost holding out the hand of peace and friendship to Austria, 
who now, in turn, looks somewhat disdainfully upon her Muscovite suitor. 
Then again, the shot fired at the King of Prussia has darned many a big hole 
in the web of political alliances, and taken up many a dropped stitch. 
Crowned heads are beginning to feel very much as Irish landlords used to 
do some twenty years ago, and to fancy that, after all, the best thing for them 
may be to hold together against the common foe. There has been an immense 
amount of coquetry practised between Paris and Berlin latterly, and no 
argument has been left untried that could possibly bring the King of Prussia 
to consent to pay a visit to the French camp at Chalons. His Majesty 
refused as he did last year, and refused on the same grounds, namely, that he 
could not go alone to a conference with the sovereign of France without exciting 
the jealous suspicions of all the German Courts. It is even said that he hinted 
at the impossibility of coming to Chalons unless accompanied by several of his 
confederates. Well, odd, incredible as the whole thing may appear, it is 
now affirmed, by these who ought to know, that the message that M. Edgar 
Ney is charged to deliver, in the name of the Emperor, at Berlin, is no other 
than an assurance that Napoleon III. “will be charmed to receive any 
friends whom King William may wish to bring with him!” It is even added 
by persons so situated that it is almost impossible to doubt their statements, 
that the Grand Duke of Baden (the King of Prussia’s son-in-law) and the 
reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg would consent to accompany the Prussian 
sovereign to Chalons. 

What induces me to question this is the fact just mentioned, namely, 
that the attempt at assassination has, on the contrary, drawn tighter the 
links which bound German rulers to each other, and bound them together as 
against France. Never was the anti-Gallican feeling of Germany probably 
carried to a higher pitch than at the present moment, and I should rather 
doubt the intention of any German Kings or Grand Dukes to present them- 
selves individually or in a body to the imperial wolf, whom they one and all 
agree to regard as the future destroyer of their peaceful fold. 

Meanwhile, what people have so long foreseen is daily and hourly coming 
to pass ; discontent is becoming more general in all classes, and “ something” 
(that terrible something which threatens danger to the whole world) will have 
to be done. . 

Scandal follows scandal in frigltfully quick snecession, till each piece of 
dishonesty is ¢ffaced by the last, and the public mind is bewildered. Then, 
again, the ominous words of the Duc d’Aumale, in his famous pamphlet, 
recur to people's memories:—“I do not say you are not strong for the 
moment—on the contrary ; but I fear your strength, for I fear what you will 
make of my country !” . 

People remember these words, and look forward, indeed, with alarm and 
shame to what Imperialism is “ making of contemporary France ;” and every 
successive enormity that comes to light (all more or less connected with the 


! 


British Parliament, as implying no danger, but being purely confined to 
“talk.” In this respect, what has been published in the Patrie is of ex- 


| ceeding importance, for it really does express the conviction of the central 
| authorities, and mark out the line of conduct which it is intended shall be 


highest government authorities), produces a feeling of disgust at the | 


“ regime which the country unanimously chose”—to use the official phrase. 
The tone assumed here about the debate of the 19th, in the English House 
of Commons, is, with a slight variation, the same as was adopted upon the 
commencement of the protestations about Savoy and Nice ; excepting that, 
up to 4 certain degree, the present tone is a more defiant one. The Govern- 
ment people here now have got into a way of treating any expostulations of 
ours lightly, and it is become a sort of fashion to laugh at what is said in the 





pursued. You may rely upon it that the annexation of Sardinia is now a 
settled occurrence, and it may even probably take place sooner than is fore- 
seen. Those who cannot possibly be in ignorance of what has gone on, 
speak without much disguise on the whole subject ; and it is scarcely possible 
to avoid coming to the conclusion that a positive agreement has been entered 
into by the king. The negotiators this time have been Count Arese and 
M. Benedetti, both creatures of the French Imperial Court. 

Benedetti is the chief of the Corsican party in the Foreign Office, as 
Pietri was the head of that same party in the Home and Police Department. 
To Benedetti, as French Minister at Turin, will be assigned the duty of 
bringing about the way in which the Italian Government shall recognize the 
cession of the island; but the fact of the cession of it has been, I should 
imagine, already quite arranged and settled between Louis N que and the 
King. According to what I hear from sources that must be admitted as 
authentic, the plan is for France to yield up Rome to the Italians, taking the 
island of Sardinia instead ; and the plan further is, to manage all this ata 
time and in a mode which shall persuade us into thinking the gain upon the 
whole greater than the loss. The Emperor of the French counts upon the 
peace party on your side of the water. But that is not all: he counts upon 
the aid of religious zeal, and on the support of Exeter Hall. He dreads Lord 
Palmerston ; but he reckons on Lord Shaftesbury pacifying him and recon- 
ciling him to the aggrandisement of France. If you will recal the method 
in which the annexation of Nice and Savoy was perpetrated last year, and 
the palliative which was thought to be offered to us under the form of the 
commercial treaty, you will easily see that the cases are similar, and that the 
same treatment will be applied. To Protestantism will be held out what was 
last year given to the trading spirit, and Exeter Hall will be coaxed instead 
of Manchester. 


FLORENCE. 


THE impulse which was given to Italian affairs two years ago, and which 
happily continues unabated, is scarcely more apparent or noteworthy in any 
department of the social or political system than in that of the press. Pre- 
viously to 1859, scarcely a newspaper of any value was published out of 
Turin. The fifty, more or less, which appeared there were almost exclusively 
supported by Piedmontese subscribers. From Milan to Palermo, Austrian 
censure prevailed, and the Piedmontese journals were prohibited. Not more 
than thirty copies of the Opinione penetrated the kingdom of Naples, 
addressed to foreigners; but each of these, it is true, had hundreds of 
readers. The Unione of Bianchi-Giovine kept up an incessant warfare 
against Austria and Rome, was suspended and suppressed times without 
number, but always reappeared with pertinacious vitality. The Rivista 
Contemporanea, in spite of the talent with which it was conducted, had dif- 
ficulty in standing its ground ; and such was the case with the other literary 
periodicals. A new era is now inaugurated for journalism, and the Italian 

ress can excite nothing but surprise and admiration when it is remembered 

ow short a time it has enjoyed independent existence. Besides the official 
journals, and those which are well known, at least by name, in England, 
there are many popular papers exceedingly well edited, in which the highest 
respect for the laws and the rights of the citizen are inculcated. Strict 
justice, sound reasoning, honesty and patriotism, mark these journals, which 
— a valuable medium of instruction for the people who eagerly peruse 
them. 

We have humorous writers, too, of great talent, who correct the follies and 
errors of the day with telling vivacity and piquancy. Most valuable are 
their productions, as antidotes to the Mazzinian and clerical poison which is 
poured forth, from time to time, against all that is great and sacred,—the 
country and the free institutions by which it is conducted. No sooner do the 
latter insult public opinion by their rabid scoffs and insane projects, than 
these witty scribes shed forth the light of their intelligence in masterly 
articles, which completely crush and annihilate their illogical chimeras and 
unsubstantial charges. The People’s Gazette (Gazetta del Popolo) of Florence 
is in this respect a chef Tawvre. Conducted by straightforward, energetic 
men, it has entered upon a controversy with the New Europe (La Nuova 
Europa). The latter is edited by Montanelli, and partakes of the fluctuating 
character of its chief, who was a musician, poet, doctor of law, professor and 
writer in the A ntologia at nineteen ; has been an Atheist and a religious man ; 
a soldier of independence, and minister of Leopold II. Associated in the 
Provisional Government with Guerrazzi, he proclaimed the Constitution, then 
suffered exile. He was the friend of Manin, and anon at enmity with that 
great man, then (by turns) Monarchist, Republican, the admirer of Victor 
Emmanuel, afterwards of the Emperor,—all in perfect good faith and 
sincerity. Then he enrolled himself a Volunteer, and endured the hardships 
of camp-life, a great sacrifice in a man as feeble in health as in character. 
Subsequently, he would have made Prince Napoleon Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany; and now, after having for some time lived in tranquillity and 
retirement, he comes again into view as the editor of La Nuova Europa, 
which is Mazzinian and demagogical, the enemy of the Government, and of 
the policy bequeathed to us by our great Cavour ;—the organ of discord, 
doubt, and disorder, and, as such, the friend of Austria and oppression. 

In the opinion of all who really love Italy, Mazzmi and Mazzinianism are 
greater enemies to the Peninsula than Austria itself. Even if we give the 
noted Genoese agitator credit for perfect sincerity, and for a desire to benefit 
humanity at large ; still, according to him, before any real good is effected, the 
whole universe must form one vast republic, under the presidentship of the 
only eligible man, himself. He is a worthy pendant to Pius LX. These two 
individuals would seem to have been born to ruin their own cause. Pius 
has rendered the continuance of the temporal power impossible by his 
stationary policy. Mazzini has adopted a system which makes Italian unity 


| and independence utterly unattainable. The one is the representative of 
| past ages, the other is an idealist who dreams of an unattainable world and 


state of society. Neither would hesitate to carry out his ideas, at whatever 
cost. Both would make use of murder, treachery, and oppression, and ally 
themselves with the enemies of their country to gain their ends. But the 
Italians are a great and wise people, gifted with an innate sense of right and 
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justice. Agitators and despots can gain no hold upon them, and La Nuova 

Europa will find its efforts vain to cast contempt upon what is worthy of 
respect, to excite suspicion against the men who govern us, and to obtain 
influence for a inimical to the popularity of the galantuomo king. 
The people will not suffer themselves to be taken in by men whom they 
know for their bitterest enemies, and who possess not a single claim to their 
respect. Discord and misfortune have ever been the accompaniments of all 
Mazzini’s efforts. The prodigality with which he has shed the blood of his 
followers, without any reasonable hope of attaining the ends he professed to 
have in view, must ever render him an object of suspicion to reasonable men. 

In this beautiful land we are all united in the desire to possess a common 
country under the constitutional sceptre of our elect and popular sovereign. 
True, a very small party of clericals exists, but it is a mere shadow, which is 
diminishing from day to day, and would disappear to-morrow, if the French 
quitted Rome. The Italian clergy love their country, the bishops love Rome, 
where they hope to sit one day in scarlet-hat. We have also a very few 
advanced republicans, who may be called the microscopic party, so few are 
they in number. Nor is there any fear that they should increase, since their 
views and puny efforts excite only ridicule or disgust among the population 
of our towns and villages. 

We are marching with sure and steady step towards complete unification, 
with our eyes constantly fixed upon Venice, however, because there the 
opposition to Italian independence is typified by Austrian bayonets. Rome 
we feel our own, because it is in the hands of those who have shed their 
blood in the glorious battles of our redemption. Europe must at length 
see and believe that Italy is a nation. Every event, whether of joy or 
sorrow, sent or permitted to visit us by the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, 
is felt throughout the whole land, and produces the same impression every- 
where, the same shout of exultation or cry of despair. Not a single town in 
Italy failed to share in the grief excited by the sudden loss of Cavour. In 
all, as with one accord, funeral services in his honour took place. Among 
the many sketches of his life which have appeared since the decease of the 
renowned statesman, not one is more deserving of attention than the “Com- 
memorazione,” just published by the well-known writer and member of par- 
liament, Giuseppe Torelli. Owing to the intimate acquaintance which existed 
between the writer and the subject of his memoirs, this little work is much 
more than a biography of the statesman and politician ; it is a life-like moral 
portrait which admirably depicts the intellect and heart of the man as he 
appeared to his near friends and acquaintances. Its perusal is most gratify- 
ing, as it satisfies the want which most persons have experienced, to know 
how and in what manner the great man achieved his greatness, and by what 
chain of circumstances he became the champion of Italian progress aud 
civilization. 

The recent visit of the Neapolitan National Guard to Florence was the 
occasion of a very pleasing demonstration. It was an excellent measure to 
give the Neapolitans and Tuscans such an opportunity of fraternizing, and I 
eel persuaded the effect will be permanently beneficial, Balls and diversions 
of various kinds were projected for the enjoyment of the visitors. The 
Neapolitans have a strong natural love of art and a deep enthusiasm for the 
beautiful and poetic. Nothing could be more interesting than the study of 
their intellectual heads and intelligent countenances when, passing through 
the Piazza of the cathedral or of the Palazzo Vecchio, they paused in wonder- 
ing admiration to gaze at the glorious monuments of old Rlorence. It will 
be objected that military discipline would suffer from such marks of devotion 
to the beautiful, the grand, and ideal. Granted ; but I, for one, cannot 
complain, but rather rejoice over it. Some of these brave Neapolitans are, 
it is true, the heroes of anecdotes which would rouse the spirit of a Croat and 
make a Cossack’s blood boil with virtuous indignation. On the square of the 
Palazzo Vecchio are stationed three sentinels; one at the guard-house, 
another in front of the David of Michael Angelo, another under the famous 
portico adorned with the group of the Rape of the Sabines, the Perseus of 
Benvenuto Cellini, &c. 

_ The people of Florence can so well take care of themselves, that a gar- 
rison and sentinels in this city are mere luxuries. This the Neapolitans 
comprehended at a glance; and half of their battalion being composed 
for the most part of painters, poets, and sculptors, these citizen-soldiers 
might be seen so far forgetting their duty as sentinels as to rest their guns 
at the foot of a chef @euvre, and seat themselves at a convenient distance 
to satisfy their taste for art by a lengthened examination of the object 
Which excited their admiration. Some even forget for a while their 
military duties, make sketches of the marvels of genius before them. A plain 
proof this, I hear some say, that the Italians are not a military people. 
Not so. These very young men fought nobly against the Bourbon and his 
hirelings, They art not soldiers but national guards. At Florence there is 
nothing to guard but much to see. They profited, therefore, by their peace- 
ful military journey to collect food for sweet and noble memories. In most 
other countries the sentinel, worn out by the monotony of his duty, would 
have drunk or slept by way of amusement. Here he reproduced a work of 
art, copied a monument, wrote a poem, or sonnet, or patriotic song, which 
he dedicated to hie mother, or his heart’s beloved. 

Each people has its own characteristic traits. Love of art, civilization, 
and gentle polished manners, are the characteristics of the Italian people. 
These brave fellows quitted our city in good order and in good condition. 
Both oflicers and men did full justice to the uniform they wear, if some slight 
indulgence be allowed for the’ artistic temptations which they found it diffi- 
cult to resist. They form a good and well-organized troop, upon which the 
country rye d safely depend. The Venus de Medici, or the more fully draped 
Venus of Canova, is happily not transported to the field of battle, conse- 
quently discipline will not be liable to infraction from this cause at important 
ae _-§ — te not answer for landscape painters and depicters of 
vettles, ley percrance may be suddenly seized with an irresistible desire 
ae pees the scene before them, and seat themselves upon a gun to take 
ne . in — ee a | Henceforward these men will interlard 
porate — itan patois with a little sweet Tuscan when conversing with their 
> — a recounting Tarv' ilous tales of the city of flowers and her chefs 
Face Or art. They will not soon forget to tell of the bright eyes of the 
eg hee ey of the graceful beauties of the aristocracy, or of the 
second of June, on which was celebrated, for the first time, Italian 
Nationality, in combination with the Italian Statute. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE, 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


HAvE you ever remarked the sort of Freemasonry that unites people who 
have kept their midnight vigil together? Bakers, printers, night cabmen, 
legislators, theatrical actors, and critics—all the classes who work during 
the natural hours of repose entertain friend] y feelings towards their colleagues, 
which men who labour solely in the “ garish eye of day” never experience. 
Some sentiment of this kind mingled in our leave-taking of Lord John 
Russell on Tuesday. A thousand recollections of crowded houses, white 
chokers, white waistcoats, a disorderly bar, enthusiastic cheers, ringing 
counter-cheers, an undaunted little man on his legs at the table after 
midnight, with ‘his right elbow in the palm of his left hand, smiling with 

gay audacity” at his foes, and making frequent demands upon the throats 
and lungs of his friends—rushed upon us as Lord John took his seat, after 
bidding adieu to his City constituents. Lord Palmerston did not enter 
until late in the evening, and for one little hour Lord John was leader of 
the House. Whatever we do knowingly for the last time (we have had no 
opportunity of testing the soundness of this axiom in the payment of 
Income Tax) we are said to do with regret. We were all sorry to lose him, 
and Lord John, on his part, was somewhat moved. We had all “ heard the 
chimes at midnight” together ; and, over and above this common link of 
fellowship, a host of public services, of noble, cheering, and elevating 
speeches in behalf of poor, suffering, and struggling humanity rose up to 
challenge our sympathy and extort our admiration. 

The Constitution has provided no means of offering respect to a member of 
the Lower House who leaves the chamber of the third estate for the other 
House. The practice and traditions of the House are equally silent on the 
subject. The matter was pretty generally discussed upon the back benches. 
We could not give him a cheer when he entered the House, for we had no 
authoritative declaration that it would be for the last time. Nor, for the 
same reason, could we cheer him on leaving the House, for who should say 
that a member walking out at seven p.m. would not return at eight? Yet the 
event was not suffered to pass without a quasi recognition. An hon. member 
had given notice of a question on foreign affairs, and Lord John rose early in 
the evening to answer it by anticipation, and out of its turn, This was 
sufficiently unusual to excite attention. Lord John resumed his seat for the 
last time. Then rising, he crossed over the floor of the House and sat down 
upon the front Opposition bench. Mr. Disraeli was, unfortunately, not in 
the House. After shaking hands cordially with Sir John Pakington, and 
exchanging a few pleasant observations with him, Mr. Malins and one or two 
other Conservatives tendered their congratulations. But Lord John’s heartiest 
greeting was from the venerable and estimable Henley. Leaving his seat 
and coming to the front bench, the right hon. gentleman shook him long and 
warmly by the hand—one of those fervent, impressive, kindly salutes, such 
as old friends give each other when one sets sail for some distant land. It is 
no breach of confidence to say that in this pleasant interchange of good wishes 
pardon was mutually asked and granted for all words of heat, while cause of 
offence was disavowed on both sides. We all looked on and wished to take 
part in the friendly greeting. But we English are a singularly undemonstra- 
tive race. There was no precedent for a word of public farewell, although a 
dozen men panted to utter it. If we had even given way to the impulse 
to rush up the floor and shake hands with the new peer, the Speaker would 
certainly have cried “ Order on the floor!” and the Serjeant-at-Arms might 
even have been ordered to take his noble brother into custody. So we let 
him go—without a cheer, but with many silent and sincere wishes for his 
happiness. 

Will no one take up the Speaker’s hard case, or move for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the moral, social, and physical sufferings of the clerks 
at the table? Ought Mr. Brand to refuse anything in reason to the hon. 
members who make a house at noon for him on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, and resolutely sit by Mr. Speaker until the House is 
counted out at three o'clock A.M.,—to wit, some fifteen hours afterwards ? 
What skin-flint economist would refuse a small item for providing a long 
procession of shutters to convey us up Whitehall to our several homes after 
the House is up, in consideration of our utter exhaustion and inability to 
walk, or do anything, indeed, but groan ! 

What charitable body or individual (now that the Indian famine has been 
relieved) will send up a few pounds of snuff to fill our rapidly emptying 
snuff-boxes and those of clerks and ushers, to keep us awake after midnight ? 
Who will compensate the neat-handed Phillises and Phobes of the tea- 
room, who were chucked under the chin by octogenarian members and com- 
plimented on their red and white complexions at the opening of the session, 
but whose pallid cheeks and lack-lustre eyes would now do honour to the 
belle of the season after her last London ball ? 

Can we, who are left in town and make an attempt to attend to our 
Parliamentary duties, possibly live to the end of the session! If anything 
should happen to me, I desire that a verdict of manslaughter may be 
returned against Mr. Pope Hennessy, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. G. Hadfield, Mr. 
D. Griffith, Mr. Newdegate, and three or four other members whose names 
will be found in a sealed paper. 

The Massacre of the Innocents is going on. . One after another, bills drop 
out of the orders, owing to the lateness of the Session. The Bankruptey Bill, 
it is hoped, will pass. Lord Derby, it is rumoured, said he would not persist 
in the Lords’ amendments if a sufficient and respectable majority of the 
House of Commons rejected them. This is handsome, and as the majority 
for the chief judge was 44, his lordship, if he said so, will of course keep his 
word. The Church-rate Bill of Mr. Cross was withdrawn on Wednesday, to 
be re-introduced next year with a fairer chance of suce 

More than half the members of the Lower House and consid 
half the Peers have left town. Sometimes I think I arn at the seaside myself, 
writing these Sketches from a sort of clairvoyant sentiment ol what is going 
on at Westminster, aided by private letters from town. Thi s only shows the 
hopeless, helpless state to which one is duced. If I really am in town, and 
not at Scarborough, the Speaker's face has a certatn helpless look ; Disraeli is 
no longer visible ; Henley waits for every bill in commutte: , and smashes up 
clauses that won’t work, as an elephant crushes a paper of biscuits ; Graham 
becomes more and more constant in his attendance ; Pope Henne ssy keeps a 
notice on the paper about Italy ; Sir R. Peel cries “ Hear, hear !” to Eothen 
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Kinglake on Savoy, and Eothen Kinglake cries “ Hear, hear!” to Sir R. 
Peel on Nice: George Hadfield exaspirates his h’s and his House at the 


same time: and Mr. W. Williams says much and does little in Committee 
of Supply. 


! 


If I am awake, and not in a mesmeric trance, we have been | 


pulling the Miscellaneous Estimates to pieces for the last three weeks, talking | 


against them, dividing against them, but not reducing them by a single 
shilling. 

My state is not solitary. The onus probandi is wpon any M.P. at this 
period of the session who asserts that he is awake. The presumption is 
wholly the other way. When you ask a friend a question he pinches him- 
self in order to pay you the compliment of the necessary degree of attention. 
Sir Montagu Coldstream (son of Sir Charles) remarked the other day over 
his white-bait, that it seemed to him to have very much the flavour of stewed 
umbrella! He comes down to the House with his chin tied up, to prevent 
unpleasant consequences from yawning. The other night, in an interval 
of napping, I counted twenty-one members asleep. Our Noble Premier was, 
of course, one; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the ere to the 
Admiralty, the Secretary for Ireland, and other occupants of the Treasury 
sench, followed the example of their chief. I was going round the House 
carefully in order to gibbet the offenders, when a period of obliviousness 
followed, from which I was awoke by my hat falling off, and making a noise 
on the floor. The other night, one opposition M.P. slept so soundly that the 
members all left the House on a division, and the tellers were just going to 
tell the Speaker a fib, and say “ The House is clear, sir!” when he was 
discovered extended on a back bench. Perhaps they did not both run up to 
him, shake him, and claim his vote! Perhaps he did not rub his eyes! Per- 
haps he did not look, first insensible, then mystified, then uncertain, then 
cross and desperate! Let us rejoice that our deliverance cannot be delayed 
beyond a week or ten days. 








MEN OF MARK.—No. XIX. 





RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN 8S. PAKINGTON, BART., G.C.B., M.P. 


Wuewn the Earl of Derby was sent for by the Queen in 1852 a great outcry was 
He was going to govern England, it was said, by a Cabinet composed of 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions! A vague notion prevailed that this was an un- 
heard of and terrilde thing ; but it was observed that the panic did not spread 
either among those familiar with Cabinet Ministers or Courts of Quarter Session. 
it was, on the contrary, pretended that lay Chairmen of Quarter Sessions were 
the very pick and cream of the country gentlemen of England; and that half a 
dozen chairmen, chozen by lot, would certainly be men of much greater force of 
character, ability, and intelligence than the Clanricardes, Aucklands, Mintos, 
Gienelgs, Monteagles, and Woods, who had formed the rank and file of recent 
Cabinets. 

Well, the Chairmen of Quarter Sessions had their innings in 1852. 
not seem unduly exalted by their preferment. 


raised. 


They did 
They bore their honours with 
modesty and meekness, which was more than used to be said of Whig officials, 
and it was even alleged that they discharged their administrative duties quite as 
weil, if not better, than their predecessors. The subject of this notice became 
Secretary to the Colonies, but no one of our dependencies was lost to the Crown 
while he held the seals. Mr. Henley was President of the Board of Trade, and 
was admitted to be a laborious, diligent, and successful Minister. Lord Derby 
only held office from February to December, yet his Chairmen of Quarter Sessions 
had by that time not only fully mastered the work of their respective departments, 
but had originated improvements which are still remembered to their honour. 
When Lord Derby again took office in 1858, the first persons to whom he turned 
were his once despised Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. 
not repeated. 


This time the taunt was 
Sir John Pakington was offered the post of First Lord of the 
Admiralty, a post which, in the then condition of naval affairs, assumed a special 
importance. Mr. Henley returned to the Board of Trade. And the Premier was 
congratulated on having sent to both departments the very best men to be found 
in the ranks of his party. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Somerset Pakington is one of the many members of 
the upper ranks who have changed their patronymic. He is only surviving son 
of William Russell, Esq., of Powick Court, Worcestershire; his mother being the 
eldest daughter and co-heir of Sir H. P. Pakington, Bart., of Westwood Park. He 
was born at Powick Court in 1799, and in due course was sent to Eton, and 
thence to Oxford, where he entered himself of Oriel, than which few colleges can 
boast a larger number of illustrious scholars. He married, at the early age of 23, 
the only child of Moreton Aglionby Slaney, Esq., of Shiffnal, Salop. In 1831 he 
assumed the name of Pakington, on the death of his maternal uncie, Sir John 
Pakington, of Westwood Park, whose estates he inherited, but on whose death the 
baronetcy became extinct. In 1832 he was nominated Deputy-Lieutenant of 
Worcestershire, and in 1534 was elected by his brother magistrates Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions of that county, an office which he continued to discharge, with 
the praise of the Bar and the confidence of the public, for the lengthened period 
of twenty years. Few are aware of the labour and anxiety imposed upon a lay 
magistrate who presides over his brethren at Quarter Sessions—the careful study 
the diligent perusal of new law boo.s, necessary to keep his legal knowledge in 
repair, and to enable him to hold his own against counsel learned in the law 
and fresh from Westminster Hall. Sir John’s long and arduous devotion to 


** Bundle of Returns of Parliament Writs of the 14th Elizabeth,” is the following 
extraordinary document :—“ To all Christian people to whom this present writing 
shall come, I, Dame Dorothy Packington, widow and late wife of Sir John 
Packington, knight, lord and owner of the town of Aylesbury, sendeth greet. 
ing: Know ye, we, the said Dame Dorothy Packiugton, to have chosen, named, 
and appointed my trusty and well-beloved Thomas Litchfield and George Burden, 
Esquires, to be my burgesses of my said town of Aylesbury. And whatsoever 
the said Thomas and George, burgesses, shall do in the service of the Queen’s 


| Highness in the present Parliament to be holden at Westminster the eighth day 


of May next ensuing, I, the same Dame Dorothy Packington, do ratifie and 


_ approve to be my own act as fully and wholly as if I were or might be present 
_ there. 
| year of the reign of our Sovereign Lady, Queen Elizabeth, by the Grace of God 


In witness whereof I have set my seal, the 4th day of May, in the 14th 


| of England, France, and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, &c.” 





county business was, after many years’ service, acknowledged by the presen- | 


tation of a magnificent testimonial from his friends, which it is to be hoped may 
be long preserved in his family as an heir-loom, and handed down to a late 
posterity. 

The extinction of the ancient baronetcy of the Pakingtons excited much 
regret in Worcestershire. One of the most curious historical evidences we pos- 
sess of the antiquity of nomination boroughs is afforded by this family. In the 





At the general election in 1837, Mr. Pakington having become a leading man 
in his county, was elected M.P. for Droitwich, a small borough, six miles from 
Worcester, built upon a stratum of rock salt with brine springs. This borough 
had been occasionally contested between the Pakington family and the Foleys. 
At the time when Mr. Pakington presented himself, the Foleys had prevailed for 
many generations, and some member of that family had indeed sat for the borough 
ever since the Restoration of Charles II. Mr. Pakington, however, was elected 
without opposition, and his interest has since been so largely increased, and the 
predominance so effectually transferred to the Conservative family (the Foleys 
having been Liberals), that he has continued to represent the borough to the 
present day—a period of very nearly a quarter of a century. 


Mr. Pakington enlisted himself under the banner of Sir Robert Peel. The 
Whigs were then in office, but the great Conservative leader was every year 
becoming more formidable to the Ministry. In 1841 Sir Robert Peel was called 
to the councils of the Queen, and commenced that series of free-trade measures 
which ended in the Corn-Law Repeal of 1846. Mr. Pakington was a staunch 
Protectionist, and, like the rest of his party, gave a half-reluctant acquiescence to 
the alterations of the tariff of 1841 and subsequent years. In 1846 he followed 
Lord G. Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli into open rebellion against Sir R. Peel. Yet 
although Mr. Pakington voted against the bill for repealing the Corn-Laws, his 
intelligence, consistency, and high character had so won the respect of Sir R. 
Peel that, before he left office, he recommended him to the Queen for a baronetcy 
—an honour which Her Majesty conferred upon him. Never, perhaps, has a 
political distinction been acquired under circumstances more honourable both to 
the donor and the recipient. 

Lord J. Russell succeeded Sir R. Peel in 1846, and immediately manifested a 
determination to deal with the sugar duties. The deplorable state of the West 
Indian colonies having been brought before the House by Lord G. Bentinck, Sir J. 
Pakington was nominated a member of the select committee appointed to consider 
the subject, and, as the advocate of a differential duty, took a prominent part in 
the discussions that ensued. The interest that he evinced in the affairs of the 
West Indian colonies, although not possessing any property there, doubtless 
led to his selection by Lord Derby as Colonial Secretary, when, in 1852, 
Lord John was outvoted upon a clause in the Militia Bill proposed by Lord 
Palmerston. Sir John, who had never held the smallest office before, now became 
a Cabinet Minister per saltwm. He was also sworn of her Majesty’s Privy 
Council. Sir John’s predecessor had been the crotchetty, impracticable, and 
shrewish Earl Grey. His courtesy, industry, and liberality in the true sense of 
the word to the colonial assemblies, speedily silenced derision, and obtained for 
the new Minister the commendation of the colonies as well as of the public at 
home. As Secretary of State for the Colonies, Sir John was also Minister of 
War. On inquiring into the nature of these inconsistent functions, Sir John 
Pakington, both publicly and privately among his colleagues and friends, declared 
that, although the system might work without scandal in time of peace, yet in 
time of war it must infallibly break down. Events were, as he spoke, working 
the fulfilment of his prophecy. In 1853 the Russian troops crossed the Pruth. 
War was declared by the Aberdeen Government, and the Duke of Newcastle, who 
succeeded Sir J. Pakington as Secretary of State for the Colonies, was also called 
upon to exercise the duties of a Minister of War. The disasters of the Crimea 
and the almost complete destruction of the British army followed. The system 
“broke down,” and a separate Ministry for War was constructed, even under 
the pressure of actual hostilities, 

When the Conservative party went into Opposition in December, 1852, Sir 
John Pakington took a seat on the front Opposition bench next to Mr. Disraeli, 
whose most important and most trusted lieutenant he has since remained. He 
now began to take an important part in the business of the House of Commons, 
and spoke in nearly every great debate. 

One circumstance made Sir John Pakington popular with both sides of the 
House. He had, for many years, taken great interest in the cause of education, 


_ and at length distinguished himself by submitting to Parliament a comprehensive 


scheme on this difficult yet important question. His scheme was not adopted, 
but his interest in the subject was undiminished, and Sir John attended con- 


. ' “appr ‘ | ferences and public meetings at Manchester and elsewhere on the subject of 
Limp msed upon him of new Acts of Parliament bearing upon the criminal law—and | 


education, at which his candour, courtesy, and liberality won him golden opinions 
from his warmest political opponents. In the House he was always ready to 
cheer and encourage the friends and promoters of education, and the value of his 
aid was the more appreciated by them, because a lurking opinion prevailed that 
among the older and more bigoted members of his party, the education of the 
children of the poor was regarded with some suspicion if not disfavour. The 
differences between Sir John Pakington and Mr. Henley on this and cognate 
subjects were numerous and incessant, so that they were pretty sure to go into 
opposite lobbies. Sir John was, at this period, at any rate among the Liberals, 
the most popular member of the Opposition ; and whenever a rumour arose that 
the Conservatives were dissatisfied with Mr. Disraeli, Sir John Pakington was 
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always looked to as likely to succeed to the leadership of the Derbyite party in 
the House of Commons. 

When the Earl of Derby assumed the reins of power in February, 1858, he 
again invited the subject of this memoir to take a seat in his Cabinet. The 
substitution of steam vessels of war for sailing ships, and the aggressive character 
of the naval preparations for France, had begun to attract attention to the state 
of our navy. Sir John Pakington’s reputation as an able administrator and a 
good man of business led Lord Derby to offer him the post of First Lord of the 
Admiralty. This was a great compliment, and Sir John amply justified it by 
setting about what Mr. Disraeli described, perhaps with a little exaggeration, as 
the “total reconstruction of our Navy.” The Derby Government got through the 
Session of 1858 with éclat. During the recess Sir John applied himself diligently 
to strengthen the great arm of national defence entrusted to his care. New men 
of war, constructed according to the latest and most approved theories of naval 
science, were laid down and supplied with powerful screw propellers. The 
commissioners of the royal dockyards responded to the activity of the First Lord, 
and when Parliament met in 1859, his statement of what he had actually done and 
what was in process of accomplishment appeared satisfactory to the great 
majority on both sides of the House. The gallant admiral Sir C. Napier, although 
opposed in politics to Sir John Pakington, was never weary of declaring how 
much the Navy and the country owed to the right hon. gentleman. Admiral 
Seymour, Sir James Elphinstone, Lord C. Paget, Sir C. Wood, and other com- 
petent and disinterested authorities, justified and confirmed this eulogy, nor has 
their favourable judgment been impeached by any hostile critics, general or 
professional, 


The Admiralty, at a general election, seldom escape scandal. The royal dock- 
yards and naval arsenals are expected to return representatives friendly to the 
Government, and to the Conservative Ministry every vote in the House of Com- 
mons was of importance. Sir Johndid not escape the common lot of First Lords. 
He told Captain Carnegie, one of his junior lords, to go and contest Dover, which 
it afterwards appeared the gallant captain might have done with success. Car- 
negie, however, showed the white feather, dreading, perhaps, to encounter so 
formidable an orator and wit as Bernal Osborne. Sir John accordingly accepted 
the gallant captain’s resignation, and finding a more useful and courageous junior 
in Sir Henry Leeke, had the gratification of seeing him beat the redoubtable ex- 
Secretary to the Navy in a pitched battle. The name of Mr. Churchward, and 
the renewal of a mail-packet contract, were mixed up with this matter in a way 
which seemed at first to compromise the First Lord of the Admiralty. An 
indiscretion had undoubtedly been committed by his private secretary, Mr. 
Murray, but Sir John boldly challenged investigation, defended his conduct with 
remarkable spirit, temper, and dignity, and came out of the affair with flying 
colours. 

The result of the general election was unfavourable to the Government; and 
when the new Parliament met, in May 1859, Sir John Pakington and his colleagues 
were driven from place, after tasting for only fifteen months the sweets of office 
and power. On the recommendation of Lord Derby, her Majesty conferred upon 
the right hon. baronet the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath (Civil), which 
enables him to wear, on state occasions, the star, collar, and badge of this most 
honourable order. A recognition equally flattering awaited him in the House of 
Commons, in the fact that his successor in office determined to adopt and carry 
out the plans he had devised for the improvement and extension of the British 
navy. This, we need scarcely say, is one of the highest and rarest political com- 
pliments that can be conferred upon a Minister of State: but it had been fairly 
earned by Sir John’s sagacity and devotion to public business. 


The representative of the present Board of Admiralty in the House of Com- 
mons, Lord C. Paget, has had little or no reason to complain of the hostility of 
the late First Lord. But since Parliament met in the present year, a dispute has 
occurred which has not a little ruffled the temper of all engaged in it. The 
present constitution of the Board of Admiralty has been felt for some time to be 
indefensible, and when Parliament met, two members of the Opposition hastened 
to put on the paper notices of motion for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to consider the question. These two gentlemen were Admiral Duncombe and 
Sir John Pakington. It happened that the gallant admiral gave the prior notice, 
and Sir John was therefore reluctantly compelled to leave the matter in his hands. 
It has since transpired that the appointment of the Select Committee had been 
arranged between Admiral Duncombe and the Board of Admiralty during the recess, 
and that even the names of the members of the Committee had been mutually agreed 
upon between this accommodating naval M.P. and the Admiralty. This circum. 
stance caused a little pardonable irritation in the mind of Sir J. Pakington, and 
as Admiral Duncombe adopted a somewhat bitter and resentful tone in speaking 
of the late First Lord, the relations between the two Conservatives became 
decidedly unfriendly. Then ensued the episode of Sir Baldwin Walker. Admiral 
Duncombe astonished the House by declaring that the evidence of Sir Baldwin 
was, in his opinion, unnecessary, and still more by his declaration that the Com- 
mittee agreed with him. Sir J. Pakington vehemently protested that Sir Baldwin 
wae not only a necessary, but an indispensable witness, and he called upon the 
Government not to allow him to leave England to take the command at the Cape 
until he had given evidence. 

Whether the Admiralty acted with good faith in allowing Sir Baldwin to slip 
through the fingers of the House—whether the Secretarv to the Admiralty acted 
with promptitude in carrying out the promise of the Prime Minister—and 
whether the Admiralty showed a bond fide desire to stop Sir Baldwin by 
sending after him one of the slowest vessels in the service—are matters upon 
which our readers have probably already formed an opinion, and one which 
a should be unwilling to disturb. In the course of these discussions Sir John 
as, perhaps, shown rather more heat, and a little less dignity ¢ mpe 
than his friends anticipated. Mr. Bernal Osborne has ek tas pA 





“fussy.” But attacked by Admiral Duncombe behind, and Lord Clarence Paget 


in front ; feeling that he has been “diddled” out of his witness and his com- 
mittee ; and incensed at finding himself the victim of what, in sporting phrase, 
would be called a “cross” or a “ sell”—some allowance must be made for the 
right hon. gentleman, and for an irritability which he would scarcely have mani- 
fested, had he not felt that his personal honour was in some degree touched by the 
debate. 

Our “Man of Mark” is a good speaker, has a loud and pleasing voice, a dis- 
tinct utterance, and a good elocution. His speeches bear few marks of prepara- 
tion, and never smell of the lamp; they have, consequently, both the merit and 
defect of extempore speaking—a spontaneousness that attracts, and a diffuseness 
which leads to repetition. If we had written this sketch befure the Baldwin 
Walker squabble, we should have said he never made an enemy, and was & 
general if not universal favourite with the House. In private life he is cheerful, 
companionable, sensible, and singularly free from what is called “humbug.” At 
home, and among his neighbours and dependents, he is hospitable and affable ; 
nor have they forgotten in Worcestershire a ball given to his tenants, when 
Mr. Secretary Pakington and Lady Pakington danced in trne old English fashion 
with the farmers, their wives, and humbler country neighbours. 

Sir John has been thrice married. His first wife having died in 1843, he 
married secondly the third daughter of the late Bishop (Murray) of Rochester. 
Losing her in 1848, Sir John married, in 1851, his third wife, the present Lady 
Pakington, who was daughter of the late Thomas Champion Crespigny, Esq., 
and relict of Colonel Davies, M.P., of Elmley Park, Worcestershire. By his first 
wife Sir John has a son, Mr. John Slaney Pakington, who is a captain in the 
Worcestershire Yeomanry Cavalry (of which corps Sir John is Lieutenant- 
Colonel), and heir“to the baronetcy. 








ABOUT LOBSTERS AND OTHER CRUSTACEA. 


Tue commerce carried on in what is usually called “shell-fish” is very 
extensive, and embraces all kinds of edible crustacea and mollusca, particu- 
larly lobsters, crabs, and oysters. The head-quarters of this crustacean busi- 
ness are, of course, to be found at Billingsgate, which is the principal whole- 
sale fish market of the United Kingdom ; and that that market plays an 
important part in the food commissariat of London may be judged from the 
fact of its forming an annual outlet for one billion, four hundred and twenty- 
two millions, eight hundred and fifty-nine thousand, eight hundred and forty- 
eight individuals of the shell-fish species. Only think of such figures 
(1,422,859,848) for shell fish alone! besides countless supplies of fish proper, 
as salmon, turbot, soles, &c. Billingsgate is too well known, and has been 
too often described to require to be again limned here, but we may just state 
that great boat loads of our crustacea are daily landed at this piscatorial 
bourse, sent up for sale by our hardy fishermen, who peril their lives to pro- 
vide for us these delicacies of the table, which, we regret to see, are becoming 
scarcer and more costly every season, and no wonder, when we consider that 
on a certain day in the summer of 1855 thirty thousand lobsters were deli- 
vered at this market ! 

We have no intention of describing the whole members of the crustacean 
family—they are much too numerous to admit of that, ranging as they do 
from the comparatively giant-like crab and lobster down to the millions of 
minute insects which give the pa eGR appearance to the waters of the 
sea. Our limits will necessarily confine us to a few of the principal members 
of the family—the edible crustaceans, in fact ; and these we shall endeavour 
to speak about in such plain language as we think our readers will under- 
stand, leaving out as much of the fashionable “ scientific slang” as we pos- 
sibly can. The more we study the varied crustacea of the British shores, the 
more we are struck with its wonderful formation, and the peculiar habits of 
its members ; in fact, it is a standing romance of the sea. We once heard a 
clergyman at a lecture describe a lobster in brief but fitting terms as an 
animal whose clothing is a shell, which it casts away once a year in order 
that it may put on a larger suit—an animal whose flesh is in its tail and legs, 
and whose hair is in the inside of its breast, whose stomach is in its head, 
and which is changed every year for a new one, and which new one begins its 
life by devouring the old! An animal which carries its eggs within its body 
till they become fruitful, and then carries them outwardly under its tail ; an 
animal which can throw off its legs when they become troublesome, and can 
in a brief time replace them with others ; and lastly, an animal with very 
sharp eyes placed in moveable horns. The picture is not at all overdrawn. 
It is a wondrous creature this lobster, and we may be allowed a brief space 
in which to describe the curious provision of nature which allows for an in- 
crease of growth, or provides for the renewal of a broken limb, and which 
applies generally to the edible crustacea. 

The astonishing operation of moulting which the larger species of crustacea 
annually undergo is rendered necessary by the principle of growth which is 
common to all animals, but which is hindered in the crab and lobster by 
its crust or calcareous covering, which prevents any gradual or long continued 
expansion. To remedy this the animal is provided with the power of 
throwing off its shell. Réaumur, and other celebrated naturalists, including 
Mr. Jonathan Couch (who has kindly directed some of our inquiries on this 
subject), have supplied the following account of the process of exuviation to 


'y 


Mr. Bell, the author of “ A History of the Stalk-eyed Crustacea” : 





“ When the animal by gradual internal increase, has become too large for Its 


existing covering, it ceases for a time to feed, and retires to a secret and undis- 
turbed situation, where it may undergo the process in security. If it be examined 
at this time, an evident loosening of the crust may be perceived, upon pressing it 
gently in different directions. Shortly afterwards it appears uneasy and restless, 
rubbing its limbs against each other, and moving the segments of the body in various 
directions. . It throws itself on its back, and swelling out its body ruptures the 
membrane which connects the carapace (back shell) with the abdomen, and raises 
the former, so as to loosen it from its attachments. Resting from time to time 
after its laborious efforts, it finally detaches the whole thoraed-abdominal portion, 
from which it withdraws itself, having, with much apparent difficulty and pain, 
disengaged the legs, and then the antenna, the eyes, and other appendages. It 
is impossible to imagine that the crust of the legs, and especially of the great 


claws of the larger species, could be cast off unless it were susceptible of being 
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longitadinally split; and Réanmur states that such is actually the case; each 
of the segments being composed of two longitudinal pieces, which, after separ- 
ating to allow of the passage of the soft limb, close again so accurately that it 
is very difficult in the cast crust to discover the line‘of division. When the 
anima! has disembarrassed itself of the crust the latter is found absolutely 
entire, and has exactly the form which it possessed previous to the operation. 
The new integument is at first soft and membranous, but speedily becomes 
encrusted with calcareous matter and as hard as the former. The additional 
size which is gained by each moult is very striking, and I have often felt, 
on seeing a newly emancipated crab by the side of the shell which it had just 
shed, that were not the fact absolutely ascertained by observation, it would 
appear physically impossible that the larger body could have so recently been 
contained within so small a case.” 


Many curious observations have been made by naturalists since the time 
of Reamur, during these periods of moulting or change, particularly as 
regards the crab. it escapes from its shell a soft helpless creature, incapable 
of exertion or resistance, and would speedily become an easy prey to any of 
the hordes of aquatic devourers so common in the sea, were it not fora curious 
and wouteshel display of instinct on the part of those of its brethren in 
better tift than itself As soon as the denudation is complete, it has been 
observed that a stout specimen of the same species steps forward and defends 
it, and takes care of it to the best of his ability until the shelly case grows, 
and it is enabled again to protect itself, and present a strong back to its foe. 
We are of opinion that there is no fixed time for the exuviation, and that it 
takes place at different times in different localities. When the species are 
young, the change of shell probably occurs oftener than once a year, indeed 
some writers say it occurs once or twice a month, and there is most likely a 
time when the change stops altogether, and the animal may be considered as 
full grown. We have seen crabs taken from the Firth of Forth, at Cramond 
Island, near Edinburgh, covered with parasites, which must have been the 
growth of two or three years. 

The impregnation of the female takes place at the time of exuviation, and 
when the eggs are ripe they are buried in the sand. The ova of some of the 
species is hatched, it is said, in forty-eight hours, and the young are supposed 
to be subject to many changes before they finally assume the familiar form 
they present on our tables. Myriads of them are hatched by each female, 
but in consequence of the young having numerous enemies, few in proportion 
arrive at maturity. On these points Mr. Richard Couch says :— 

“When the female retires for exuviation, she is generally accompanied by 
a male; and when the shell is removed, impregnation takes place. If tho 
male be discovered and removed, another will be found to have taken his 
place after the following tide, and this will be repeated after many times in 
succession.” 


The fishermen’s stories of lobsters and other crustacea casting away their 
limbs on the occasions of a thunderstorm or on the firing of cannon, are con- 
sidered to be quite authentic. When a claw happens to sustain an injury, it 
is cast off by the animal, and a new one in due time takes its place. A 
lobster, when alarmed or frightened by such causes, will project itself to a 
oe distance with remarkable agility, in order to attain its hiding place. 

ishermen assert that lobsters can spring through the water as swiftly as a 
bird can fly. We know that both the lobster and the crab can progress 
rapidly through the water by using their small claws, whilst they can also 





hold on to some secure place by one of their great ones, and break down their | 


food with the other. 

The migratory or land-crab, as it is more generally called, is a still greater 
curiosity of the crustacean family than any of those we have yet alluded to. 
This eccentric species is a native of the warm climates, and is plentiful in the 
Bahamas and other islands—living in the mountains in the interstices of 
rocks, in the clefts of trees, and in holes bored in the earthy parts of the hills, 
This species of crab travels once a year, in the early spring time, from the 
mountains to the sea in order to deposit its eggs, and as they march like a 
well-disciplined army, in one, two, or three battalions, numbering many mil- 
lions of individuals, it must prove an interesting sight to such as are privi- 
leged to witness it. This singular and vast assemblage, intent on the 
one great object of their march, and moved as if by one mind, never turn 
aside from their purpose, but march in as directa line to the coast as it is 
possible to find, consistent with the safety of the body. They even attempt 
to scale houses if they find them in their path, and they will wind for weeks 
along the course of a stream in order to attain their destination. They can- 
not cross a river, as they are easily drowned, being foreign to the water. Their 
journey is always undertaken by night, and during the rainy season— 
for although they carry a supply of water in a cavity of their gills—it is very 
speedily exhausted by the exigencies of their journey, which sometimes occu- 
pies a long period, often taking two months ; and if interrupted while on the 
march, this crustacean army can and do offer a vicious resistance, especially 
if attacked by any of their numerous enemies, whom they have a plan of 
intimidating by making a prodigious clatter with their nippers. We may 
mention, too, that their line of route can easily be known in these islands, 
where a luxuriant vegetation exists, for as they prey on everything edible 
that can be found, their path is marked by desolation—a stream of lava, half 
a mile in breadth and three miles long, could not leave a more decided mark 
of its progress than the marching crabs. 
way, but the females do not move till the rainy season has fairly commenced. 
After these have got into thorough marching order, and have taken their 
departure, the rear-guard, a few thousands, made up of stragglers and crip- 
ples, follow, and woe to the unhappy wight among them who cannot keep 
pace with the vest, for he is most unceremoniously put to death, and straight- 
way devoured. : 

_ Arrived at the seashore, preparations are at once commenced for the opera- 
tion of spawning by the crabs at various times, allowing the water to lave 
gently over their bodies. This kind of bathing, which they appear to take 
great delight in, lasts for a few days, and then the process ‘of oviposition is 


begun, for the spawn has been gradually exuding from the bodies of the huge | 


army of crabs, adhering to the tail in a little knot, gradually increasing till 
it becomes as large as an egg. The mass looks exactly like a piece of herring 
roe ; and whenever the proper moment arrives the lump is shaken into the 
water, and the operation is completed. Shoals of hungry fish and sea mon- 
sters of all kinds, directed by a sharp instinct, are lying in wait, ready to 
gobble up a large portion of the spawn; but notwithstanding the vast quan- 





tity that may be thus destroyed—fully a third and sometimes a half, as is the 
case with the spawn of the salmon, the herring, and all other kinds of fish— 
millions of ova are hatched in the sand accidentally, as one may say, by the 
combined heat and moisture, and in due time, after a probationary period 
spent in the neighbourhood of the shore, the young crabs commence their 
march to the mountains in order to join their parents. Returning inland to 
the interior, the army of old crabs are found to have arrived safely at home, 
and to have undergone their moult, during which period thousands of them 
have sickened and died ; but, strange to say, it is at this period that they 
are most in demand as a ae for the table, and they are captured while 
shut up in their holes, to which they retire to gain strength, at which period, 
having thrown off their shell, they become very fat and are eaten with 
decided relish. 

Returning, however, to our own waters, we have yet to notice the cray 
or crawfish, and say a word or two about the little shrimp and our friend the 
prawn, both of them well-known members of the crustacean family. The 
fresh-water crayfish, a very delicate kind of miniature lobster, abundantly 
numerous in all our larger streams, and exceedingly plentiful in France, may 
often be seen on the counters of our fishmongers, as also the sea crayfish, 
which is much larger in size, having been known to attain the weight of ten 
or twelve pounds, but it is coarser in the flavour than either the crab or 
lobster. The river crayfish, which lodges in holes in the banks of our streams, 
is caught singly by means of a split stick with a bit of bait inserted at the 
end. The fresh water crayfish has afforded a better opportunity for studying 
the structure of the crustacea than any of the salt-water species, as its habits 
can be more easily observed. The sea crayfish is not at all plentiful in the 
British Islands, although we have a limited supply in some of our markets. 

When we consider the millions of these “sea insects,” as they have been 
called, the shrimp and prawn, which are annually consumed -at the breakfast 
tables and in the tea-gardens of London alone (not to speak of those which 
are greedily devoured in our watering places, or the few which are allowed to 
reach the more inland towns of the country), we cannot but wonder where 
they all come from, or who provides them, and the problem can only be 
solved by taking into account the fact that we are surrounded by hundreds 
of miles of a productive sea-board, and that hundreds of seafaring people, 
and others as well, make it their business to provide such luxuries for all who 
can pay for them. Shrimps are caught in great plenty on our sandy shores 
by the “shrimpers,” who use what are called “ putting nets,” fixed to the end 
of a pole, which is pushed forward by being placed against the breast of the 
person using it. But boats also are used, as these allow the men to reach 
the more distant sand-banks, the great resort of the shrimp, and where more 
of them can be caught than on the shore. Shrimps are not edible till they 
have been boiled for about ten minutes, and they are usually boiled at the 
sea-side, or perhaps on board of the boat where they have been caught, before 
they are forwarded to market. 

ere are a great many species of shrimp in addition to the common one ; 
as, for instance, banded, spinous, sculptured, three-spined, and two-spined. 
Young prawns, too, are often taken in the “putting nets” and sold for 
shrimps. Prawns are caught in some places in pots resembling those 
used for the taking of lobsters. The movements of the shrimp in its 
native element are exceedingly graceful and beautiful; flashing about with 
the rapidity of lightning—the Undine of the waters. We have often won- 
dered whether the little parasites which breed about their gills do not goad 
them into agony, and so produce their rapid evolutions. The annual amount 
of commerce done in these minor monsters of the deep, as we shall endeavour 
to show in a concluding paper, is enormous, although there is nothing to 
trust to for the supply but the natural produce of the water, the art of pisci- 
culture not having yet, so far as we know, been applied to their production. 
It would be a plan well worthy of consideration for some capitalist to forma 


' series of salt-water breeding ponds, and cultivate lobsters. They might be 





The adventurous males lead the | 





collected when very young, and be nursed through all the dangers of the 
moulting period, and so become in time, as they arrived at maturity a 
marketable commodity of much value. There could be an endless supply 
bred for public use, as twelve millions of eggs have been counted under the 
tail of one lobster! 








DANGER FROM LIGHTNING.—TERRO-METALLIC ROOF 
TILES. 


ORNAMENTAL clay tiles on the roofs of houses are certain, after a few years’ 
standing, to present a very rugged and irregular appearance. Points and 
corners are broken off in most, and some are reduced to mere stumps. 
Some persons fancy they are blown off by the wind, or are knocked off by 
cats. The latter may be more numerous than pleasant in some localities, 
but neither the wind nor puss is blameable for this destruction. The frost is 
the great agent. Getting into the pores and fissures of the clay it splits and 
breaks away with regardless energy every winter ; and this source of injury 
being well understood by the more intelligent makers, has given rise, of 
late years, to a species of metallic-looking tiles, the best class of which is 
known in the market as terro-metallic tiles. Some are said to be manufac- 
tured of a mixture of clay and waste filings from foundries and smiths’ 
shops, but economic as we are in these days of commercial rivalry, it is doubt- 
ful if sufficient filings could be got for the production in quantity of even a 
portion of the thousands of roofing tiles and drain pipes manufactured of 
this class of material. 

The best kinds are made in Staffordshire of the subsoil clay of the coal and 
iron districts. The clay there, very dark in colour, is characterized by its 
highly ferruginous nature. Tiles and pipes made from it and burnt in the 
ordinary manner are red and porous like ordinary earthenware, but when 
these objects are subjected to an intense heat, the surface is vitrified, and 
assumes a dark metallic lustre. 

Accidents from lightning which seem inexplicable by the current ideas of 
the use and properties of lightning-conductors are constantly occurring. At 
Brionne, in France, last month, a factory was struck and fired for a length of 
20 metres, although defended by no less than five conductors the connections 
of which with the damp soil were unbroken. Here the lightning fell at 


_ about 30 feet only from one of the conductors ; and how many similar, if 


-_- 


not so serious cases, come within our own knowledge from time to time. 
Ridge-tiles possessing a metallic character are referred to under the idea 
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that it is possible there may be employed in buildings many materials 
besides metals which are capable of exerting an influence in the conduction 
of the electric fluid. 

When a new discovery is made, its practical importance is often over-rated 
or misunderstood, and the results of experience may teach us to regard it in 
yory different lights. For years past it i been thought, as is still too gene- 
rally believed, that the putting up a metallic conductor rendered a house 

rfectly safe from the lightning-stroke. So, undoubtedly, it would, of the 
fichtning struck the conductor ; but it is not sure to do that. There may be 
dozens of eonductors, and yet the lightning may strike and damage the only 

rt of the building where one is not. People used to think, and numbers 
do so still, that iron and steel attract lightning. They do not do any such 
thing. The lightning only goes to them when they form the highest and 
nearest point to the thunder-cloud ; it would go as readily to clay or wood, or 
any other substance that formed the nearest point of communication—a spark 
flies from an electrical machine as readily to the finger or a bit of wood as it 
does to an iron rod or a brass ball, and yet there is no comparison between 
their conducting powers. The lightning strikes a tree, and spares the zinc 
chimney-cowls on the mansion. It strikes the ship’s mast, the church steeple, 
and the bare ground on the hill-top. It used to be thought that an iron or 
copper conductor would conduce to the safety of every object within some 
thirty yards around ; but Sir Snow Harris, our best authority, has clearly 
shown that metals do not attract. Their efficacy and value depends on their 
conductiveness. A copper wire will conduct as much electricity as a much 
thicker iron rod ; and, therefore, if metals possessed attraction, copper ought, 
one would presume, to possess that quality to a greater extent than iron, and 
should therefore be preferable to that metal or steel for the points of conduc- 
tors. We do not find it practically applied in this way. Copper is often 
used to conduct over iron, but then the qualification is evidently seen to be 
its conductiveness. And so in every other case, the conductiveness of metals 
is the one quality that renders them useful in the protection of property. We 
have been led to these remarks by many objects which daily we see before 
our eyes, placed in positions where they cannot be harmless—zine chimney- 
pots, galvanized iron roofs, metallic gutters, flag-staffs, and telegraph-poles. 

Do we put these things on our highest pinnacles with impunity? If we 
connect them with a metallic conductor isthe earth sufficiently deep to com- 
municate with the damp soil, when the lightning strikes no harm occurs—the 
dangerous fluid is conveyed harmlessly away. But that result by no means 
ples such objects, so placed, to be innocuous in themselves. They have 

een rendered so by the continuous metallic road along which the lightning 
travelled, as its easiest course. On the continwity of that road everything 
depended. Broken by a gap, of a foot in extent, destruction might have 
followed. The first burst of a storm is always most dangerous, for it happens 
when the materials of houses and other objects are dry. It is then that the 
lightning, if it strikes, tests the conductiveness of the substances it encounters. 
When the heavy rain has fallen, every wet surface becomes a broad and 
facile medium of rapid conduction. It is before the shower-fall that houses 
may be fired and the greatest damage done. Ought we not, then, to be 
careful how we place conducting materials on our house-tops? Flagstaffs and 
poles, are, like chimney-pots, only dangerous on account of their altitude ; 
and all other things being equal, if the lightning did strike any of them, the 
position of danger to the residents would only be in the direct line of the 
lightning’s passage to the earth. But the other things aremot equal, when 
different materials are used in the construction of the building. If any of 
these are metallic, or present metallic surfaces, they become dangerous in the 
case of a lightning stroke if they conduct, so to speak, nowhere. 
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Take, for. | 


example, the metallic ornaments on the apices of the roofs of some of our | 


suburban villas. If the lightning strike the wooden gable-spire at one end, 
this row of ridge-ornaments will do what ?—conduct it to the other end of the 
building, to do the mischief there which it would otherwise have committed 
at the end where it first struck, 

The danger thus involved is plain and intelligible to ordinary builders in 
the case of metals. But there are other substances besides pure metals which 
are conductors, not so good nor so powerful, but which the lightning would 
preter to mere earthy or carbonaceous substances. 

Amongst such, are not the terro-metallic ridge-tiles to be classed? On 
imany houses is to be seen a line of these ornamental tiles. They are not 
only very sightly in connection with slate, the most commonly used of all 
roofing materials, but, being impervious to wet, and not liable to be chipped 
off, like ordinary clay tiles, by the frost, they are likely to be very largely 
used in future constructions, and it will, therefore, be well worth while to be 
sure that they are not used in any dangerous manner. Whether their 
capacity for conduction is dependent on their superficial coating, which we 
presume to be a silicate of iron, and is thus a surface conduction only, or 
whether they are conductors in the entirety of their mass, is immaterial in 
the results they would produce in the case of a lightning stroke. At any 
tate they do conduct sufficiently freely to make them objects of attention ; 
they exert a comparatively rapid and marked influence on the electroscope, 
and electricity passes to them from a rotatory electrical machine in con- 
tinuous threads, Moreover, any one may be satisfied of their possessing 
iuetallic properties by bringing one near to the needle of an ordinary pocket 
compass. We donot wish to say that the material of these tiles is dangerous, 
any more than we would say that zinc, iron, or copper are dangerous. The 
Ganger 1s not in the material employed but in the way of using it. The 
conductiveness of these tiles must be very considerably greater than that of 
any of the other substances which would ordinarily be offered to the light- 
ning on striking a roof, but their known earthy origin might leave them 
unsuspected of being an insidious means of destruction. . 








THE ARISTOCRATIC FETES AT CREMORNE GARDENS. 


Wary is it that philanthropy must come to the “ pretty horse-breakers’ ” 
ground to carry out their benevolent schemes? Is it that the aristocracy 
wish to play the return game with the aforesaid pretty horse-breakers 
for invading the sacred precincts of Rotten-row, or is it that there is a 
tendency for extremes to meet just at the present moment. Belgravia 
and Tyburnia seem determined not to be laughed out of their penchant for 








marked with a brilliant attendance, which will, we hope, make glad the 
hearts of the Spitalfield weavers. The performances were, on these occasions 
all thrown open free to the half-guinea ticket owners, and the children had 
plenty of fun for their money. The performing birds, and the performing 
dogs and monkeys, seemed to amuse the serious quite as much as the little 
ones. There is something overwhelmingly laughable in the acting of the 
latter. Landseer never painted anything in canine life, travestying human 
drollery, that excelled the pictures made by those well-tamed French poodles. 
The “ Conversazione” made the spectators die with laughter. The mincing 
steps of the grande dame of the » , a splendid matronly poodle, which sat 
up with a dignity nothing could ruffle, and then the little turnspit, whose 
crinoline was so stiff that it could not sit down with any ease on the form— 
then again the young buck, whose trousers were so tight that it could not 
stoop, and lastly, the half-bred dog, who was continually dropping on one 
foot to watch the gaucheries of his companions. Then » Bes were monkey 
jockeys, who mounted fleet greyhounds, and leaped bullfinches that human 
riders would have turned tail at. We must confess that the pantomime 
of the quadrupeds and quadrumana was far more entertaining than the 
pantomime of the theatre which followed. 

The absurdity of our dramatic licensing system never showed itself stronger 
than in these performances at Cremorne, where an actor dare not open his 
mouth and evince his intellectual powers to the full effect, because he would 
thereby be trenching upon the province of the theatre. How we should 
laugh if we were to learn that the Chinese had a law, the operation of which 
was to seal the mouth of actors in a theatre? If the company laughed at the 
absurdities of gagging by Act of Parliament artists whose profession it is to 
talk, it evinced a far different feeling at witnessing the silent motion of the 
“wondrous Leotard.” The building in which he performs is a long room of 
perhaps 300 feet in length, with galleries on either side, and a plat- 
form raised about ten feet from the ground; in the middle, hanging 
from the ceiling at distances of about thirty-five feet, are the trapezes, 
or swings of rope, terminating in rings of wood, to give good hand-hold. 
Before Leotard commences, these ropes are set swinging, so that, after 
describing their arcs, they approach, say within twenty feet of each other. 
The flying man, after a few antics, throws himself from the one trapeze to 
another, with a motion so elegant that the air seems to be his natural element. 
In this way he passes from end to end of the room, seventy or eighty feet at 
least being performed in mid-air without any support at all. It seems to be 
a very safe performance, but in reality it 1s far more dangerous than the 
feats of Blondin on the tight-rope—a false estimate of the distance of the trapeze 
that is swinging towards him of only two or three inches, and poor Leotard 
would encounter the same fate as the man who a few months ago broke his 
back whilst doing the like performance at the Alhambra. 

But we have exhausted the performances of the gardens done all in dumb 
show—no, not at all, now our aristocratic company are thrown upon their own 
resources foramusement. There are the re ag a reproduction of fairyland, 
the avenues are blazing with trellised lights, the hotel is traced in fire, and the 
light and elegant orchestra seems built up of brilliant stars. Around lies the 
dancing platform, a splendid arena, enough to set pretty feet twinkling with 
desire for the polka or gallop. But where are the dancers that on shilling nights 
make the eye dizzy as they swing around in the mazy dance? There they 
are, the well ordered, lifeless crowd, playing pantomime to match the other 
part of the performance. The splendid band, we can see, sets the whole 
crowd dancing in their hearts, but they are all afraid of each other. Now 
and then a couple timidly venture upon the Posthorn Gallop, and half-a- 
dozen follow suit, but one by one they die down, and the music plays to 
motionless feet. 

The carefully filtered company was clearly out of place, and everyone 
wishes the vouchered crowd exchanged for the naughty horsebreakers, who 
had been excluded by particular desire. Perhaps the utter and dreary dul- 
ness of the crowd was partially owing to the fact that a great many present 
were benevolent people, who attended simply to aid a charity,—middle-aged 
gentlemen and ladies, who have no idea of festivity, and think that in a 
measure it partakes of sin to be bright and natural and to give way to exube- 
rant feelings of youth. We saw ourselves several clergymen present, and we 
trust they will have observed that it is the prevailing feature of so-called 
popular entertainments to go in accord with the joyous feelings of youth, 
instead of to tread them out by a sour austereness which mi repels. The 
various religious persuasions attempt to attract the youth of the country by 
formal uninteresting gatherings and tea-meetings, which are very well for old 
women, but which can have no lasting success ayainst harmless amusements. 
If the serious people who for once ventured upon the forbidden ground of 
Cremorne were to learn a lesson from this féte it will not have been without 
its advantage. Rowland Hill never did or said a wiser thing than when 
applying popular secular airs to his songs, he asked why the devil should have 
all the best music. 





CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Amon all the marvels of mechanical ingenuity which are being daily brought 
to perfection, none are more interesting than those which aim at the accom- 
plishment of some task apparently requiring intellect, in addition to mere 
mechanical dexterity, for its execution. It is difficult to conceive a mecha- 
nical operation which requires a greater exercise of intellect than that of 
verbatim reporting by means of short-hand. Yet even this art seems likely, 
before long, to be supplanted. For several years a French savan, M. L. 
Scott, has been engaged in experiments on the fixation of sound upon @ pre- 
pared tablet, in the same way as photography fixes luminous lnages ; and 
has met with considerable success in this new art, which he has named Pho- 
nautography. At the last sitting of the French Academy of Sciences, a short 
communication was made by the discoverer in consequence of the publication 
of some experiments in the same direction made by other gentlemen. This 
communication was devoted chiefly to a description of certain illustrations 
laid before the members, and would be unintelligible to the general reader 
without the diagrams, and a knowledge of what had previously been accou- 
plished by Mr. Scott. The subject, however, being of immense importance, 
and likely now to attract great attention, and having ourselves watched its 
development for several years, as well as having had many opportunities of 


Cremorne, and the fétes on Thursday week and last Wednesday were | inspecting the phonographic representations of sound autographically recorded 
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by Mr. Scott’s instrument, a short account of what has already been done by 
this physicist will perhaps be considered of interest. sae : 

The problem which first required solution was the artificial construction of 
an ear, by means of tubes and diaphragms, so as to imitate, as nearly as 
possible, the human ear in its power of collecting sounds of every degree of 
intensity, and transmitting them to a delicate membrane placed at the 
extremity. After numerous essays an apparatus was constructed which pos- 
sessed the above qualifications ; the membrane was seen to vibrate visibly, 
and in a different manner, with each audible sound or note ; and if a pen or 
style were fastened to this membrane its point would trace the wonderfully 
beautiful and complicated curves and circles appertaining to the elements of 
sound. The next difficulty consisted in finding a sensitive surface upon which 
this style could mark the imprint of its movements ; for the vibrations of 
the aerial pen were so delicate that if any appreciable force were required to 
effect the transcription, the resistance would at once stop all movement. This 
difficulty was at last overcome by employing a strip of thin paper, upon which 
was deposited a film of lampblack obtained from the smoke of burning bodies. 
This sensitive surface is carried along by clock-work agency, in front of the 
vibrating style, so that the successive movements of the latter shall not 
impinge one on the other, when the result is a series of lines written on the 
paper, composed of the most complicated systems of curves, and forming a 
natural autograph of the producing sounds. 

Of course it will be understood that the above is intended more as a brief 
outline of the principle of Mr. Scott’s instrument, than as an exact descrip- 
tion of its individual details. In reality, especially in the one recently made, 
it is far more complicated than would be imagined from this brief sketch ; 
but the phonographs produced by it are marvellously perfect. Every separate 
source of sound fa an individuality of its own. The sounds of different 
musical instruments, for instance, are easily distinguished from one another, 
and from the human voice. This latter, moreover, gives different traces, 
according to its character,—the sweet, soft voice of a female, especially when 
singing, being characterized by great beauty and harmony in the curves im- 
pressed on the paper ; in those produced by the harsher voice of a man, the 
curves are larger and more rugged looking ; whilst in a shriek or a shout, or 
in the harsh, discordant sounds of instruments, the waves are irregular, 
unequal, and broken up into secondary vibrations of all degrees of am- 
plitude. 

An oration, delivered with varying rapidity, and with the pitch of the 
voice greatly modulated in different parts, has a very striking appearance 
in its phonograph. Rapidly spoken parts have the curves crowded together, 
whilst in others they are widely separated. The loud tones of the voice are 
shown by the written waves rising to perhaps half an inch, or more, in 
height, whilst the low tones are not more than the eighth of an inch high ; 
the modulations of the voice are thus shown very beautifully by the varying 
height of whai may be called the letters of sound. 

Thus, then, the problem of the graphic fixation of sound may be considered 
as accomplished ; but now a new difficulty arises—that of translating these 
ever-varying curves back again into poe, Nea language. If each word or 
syllable, or even compound sound, of which our pie language is built up, 
were invariably represented by the same system of curves, the work of tran- 
scription would be comparatively easy. This, however, is far from being the 
case. Not only does the impression vary with the tone of the voice, the 
rapidity or loudness of utterance, but it has been found that the same words 
uttered by one person are written down by the instrument very differently 
from the way they are when spoken by another ; just as the handwriting of 
one person differs from another. This, however, is a difficulty which will be 
overcome by practice, and perhaps improved instrumental arrangements : 
even now we hear that Mr. Scott is attaining some facility in reading off 
these natural stenographs. The difficulties, however, in the way of fluent 
transcription into written language are very great, as the student in this new 
language has so many different forms presented to him as the equivalent for 
the same articulated sound ; the tracings not being either a true synthesis of 
the words, nor a purely conventional sign like writing, which has, let us 
remember, no phonomenal value, but is merely, to use a mathematical expres- 
sion, a function of the tone, the intensity, and the pitch. 

The fact of being able to make spoken sounds record themselves permanentl 
on paper is of itself most singular and astonishing ; but if it is ever developed, 
as the inventor says it shortly will be, to sufficient perfection to enable it to 
take down speeches which may be written off verbatim, it is difficult to 
imagine the importance of the discovery, whether it be in respect to the 
unimpeachable accuracy of the process ; the entire absence of trouble and 
expense in reporting any articulate sounds ; or the great saving of the time 
and the exhausting labours of our parliamentary reporters. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of “ The London Review.” 
ON THE PLOT OF SHAKESPEARE’S “‘ MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 

Six,—The history of popular stories is always interesting, whether we take 
the subject in general or pursue it in particular cases. One of the latter has 
just fallen under my observation, which I think is curious enough to interest your 
readers, and I venture, therefore, to trouble you with a few remarks upon it. It 
is that of the forfeiture of the pound of flesh which Shylock, the Jew, is made to 
exact of Antonio, in Shakespeare's play of the “Merchant of Venice.” The 
notion of such an incident seems a strange one, not in any way consistent with 
known customs in Venice or Italy, and not easy to be accounted for. Shake- 
speare is generally understood to have borrowed this incident, and the plot of 
the play, from one of the Italian novelists, who took it from the “ Gesta 
Romanorum.” I published, in my “ Selection of Latin Stories,” a version of 
the story, taken from a manuscript Latin text of the “Gesta Romanorum. This 
rather celebrated work is, as most readers are now aware, merely a collection of 
older stories which had been floating with so many others through the Middle 
Ages, and which are found scattered among medisval manuscripts in a great 
variety of forms. In one of these manuscripts, of an older date than that of the 
compilation of the “ Gesta Romanorum,” and written in England, I met with 
this same story of the pound of flesh, which I communicated, with some remarks, 
to the Society of Antiquaries, and it was printed in the thirty-second volume of 
the “ Archwologia.” In this version the scene of the story is laid in Denmark; 
a nobleman leaves two sons, one a prodigal, the other a miser, and the former 
soon gets through his money, and is driven to borrow of his brother. ‘The 
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miser lends on the same condition which Shylock required from Antonio, and 
the debtor is saved from the forfeiture in the same manner as in Shakespeare, 
but by the interference of the king’s son. Now, in turning over the leaves of 
Jacob Grimm’s “ Deutsche Rechts-Alterthiimer,” I find, on p. 617, that accord. 
ing tothe primitive laws of the Scandinavian peoples—Grimm quotes it from 
an early Norwegian code—a debtor, who could not pay his debt, was delivered 
by sentence of the popular court as a slave to his creditor, to work out his debt ; 
but if he refused obstinately to work, the creditor was to take him publicly to 
the meeting of the court, and there call upon the friends of the debtor to redeem 
him by paying the debt; if no one offered to do this, then the creditor had the 
right of hewing off a piece of the man’s flesh, as large as he thought proper, “ above 
or below (oben oder unten).’ It appears to me that this Jaw is very curious in 
connection with the early form of our story, which lays the scene in Denmark; 
and I am inclined to suspect that it is an old Scandinavian tale. It is a curious 
instance of the manner in which these old stories have been modified in passing 
from one generation of people to another, and how their true meaning sometimes 
becomes lost. The story is a natural one with a people among whom such a 
custom prevailed—it was a good example of the cleverness of a primeval advocate 
in evading the law. But when the law had ceased to exist, and was forgotten, 
a special bond or agreement became necessary in the story to explain the man’s 
liability to forfeit a portion of his flesh.—I am, &c. 


Brompton, July 23, 1861. Tuomas WRIGHT. 





MARRIED WOMEN AT HOME. 


Sin,—In the very interesting article which you published last week, under the 
title of ‘Social Ulcers,” it is stated that in the town of Bridport the mortality 
is very great, especially among the young, and that one of the chief causes for 
this lamentable state of things is “the avocation of mothers engaged in the spin. 
ning-ways, and in other branches of manufacture, compelling them to neglect 
their infants and young children.” 

Now that is a startling fact at first sight, but it is one which is borne out by 
my own observation and inquiry. Bridport is not singular in this respect; I 
am quite convinced that the practice by working women of leaving their homes 
daily in pursuit of some occupation abroad is fraught with much evil to the 
rising population. A great portion of the sickness, squalor, and vice which is 
noticeable in that class may be traced to the absence of the wife and mother from 
her home. 

It is so much the custom for working women to leave their homes by day, that 
the practice has come to be regarded as almost a necessity arising out of the 
laws of social economy. Political economists regard the matter in this light,— 
they say that because the wages of men are low, the wife must do her part 
towards earning a maintenance for the family; but let us view the question in 
another aspect—as social reformers—there are reasons moral and sanitary for 
retaining the wife and mother in her own place, which is in her “ home.” 

We cannot, of course, overlook the importance of this question in an economical 
point of view. Undoubtedly remuneration is of the first consequence to the 
physical wants of the labouring man, and he wishes to add to his income by the 
readiest means within his reach; he therefore looks to the few shillings his wife 
may be able to earn during the week asso much added to his own wages ; but he 
forgets to calculate all the expenses—the wear and tear unrepaired, the cost of 
sickness, and many other items, which are the result of the mother’s absence ; if 
he weigh the gain against the loss, he will find the latter preponderate beyond 
his expectation. The short conversation between the writer of the article I have 
referred to and the woman at Bridport, confirms my opinion on this point ; she 
stated that herself and daughters were really better off since they had not been 
able to obtain employment, because the husband was not only obliged to work, 
but to bring home his earnings, instead of spending the money at the public- 
house, in order to save them all from starvation. So much for the pecuniary 
advantages of the wife’s presence at home. I will now remind your readers of a 
fact, represented by figures, which proves that strikes, though productive of 
much misery to thousands, have been the means of saving many lives; and 
although a strike is not necessary to secure such a result, the lesson which 
is taught is too instructive to be disregarded. It was ascertained that, during 
the well-known Preston strike, the mortality of children gave a much lower figure 
than when the factory hands were in full work. This was accounted for by the 
circumstance that the mothers were obliged to remain at home and attend to the 
health and safety of their children, and thus many lives were saved which would 
otherwise have been sacrificed to neglect. 

I would willingly pursue this interesting subject, but cannot now encroach 
further upon your space. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

July, 1861. M. A. B. 





SPECTRA OF THE COMET, MOON, AND STARS. 


Sir,—I was surprised to observe in your last number that the existence of 
lines in the spectrum of the comet, so distinctly stated by one of your staff, 
should have been contradicted by your accomplished correspondent, Mr. Alexander 
Herschel. Having concentrated the light of the comet by a lens, the observer 
referred ‘to saw the lines, D, E, b, and G, a fact which every person must have 
anticipated who believed that the comet shone by the reflected light of the sun. 
From this fact the observer concludes, “that the greater part of the light of the 
comet had a solar origin.’ We think he might have safely gone further, and 
inferred that the whole of the light of the comet had a solar origin, for if the 
spectrum of any part of it had been continuous, the lines which he mentions 
could not have been black, and distinctly seen. 

In the observations of Mr. Herschel, made with two excellent prisms of Fraun- 
hofer of 45°, and continued for a full hour, the comet spectrum was continuous 
without either lines or bands. In support of this result, Mr. Herschel states that 
on Sunday night, the 30th June, the spectrum of the waning moon, just rising, and 
though a very wide crescent, ‘‘ exhibited dark bands in the red and yellow Cf and¢, 
and the usual brilliant band between the dark lines, D and é.” Although this 
description of what he saw is very indistinct, yet we infer from it that he saw 
only bands, and no lines. He mentions, indeed, the lines, D, 6, too, but only as 
the limits of the bands, and not as black lines actually seen. In support of this 
opinion, I may state that “the very wide crescent of the moon” in “ the open 
air view of it,” and the greatly wider crescent in the telescopic view of it, pre- 
cluded almost the possibility of lines being seen in the lunar spectrum with 50 
small a prismatic angle as 45°. 

But, independently of this view of the matter, we may state that a negative 
observation, in a case of this kind, cannot invalidate a positive observation. 
There are many reasons why lines may not be seen in a spectrum where they 
actually exist, but we cannot conceive any reason why an observer, however 
unskilfal, should perceive the lines, D, E, ), and G, in a spectrum which does not 
contain them. 

The existence of lines in the comet’s spectrum, is, besides, a most reasonable 
fact, whereas their non-existence would prove, what nobody can believe, that 
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l 
comets are not illuminated by the lens. We have no doubt that the bands | 


observed by Mr. Herschel, are the bands of absorption produced by the earth’s 
atmosphere, and figured in Sir David Brewster's and Dr. Gladstone’s paper, 
noticed in a preceding number of this journal. 

It is an interesting fact, known to many of your readers, that the spectra of all 
the planets have the same lines as those in the spectra of the sun’s direct light, 
and that different lines exist in the spectra of many of the principal stars, as 
observed by Fraunhofer. It is a curious fact also, as observed by Sir David 
Brewster, with a large angled rock-salt prism, that certain coloured stars, seen 
through Sir James South’s large achromatic telescope, owe their colour to defective 
lines or bands in their spectra. 

As the subject is now exciting much interest, I take the liberty of suggesting 
that observers, furnished with good prisms, should examine the light of the 
Aurora Borealis, particularly its purple beams, in which we have no doubt that 
they will find bands and lines. I have more than once made this observation 
without any distinct result, but I am preparing a long tube with a condensing 
lens, a pretty wide aperture, and a rock-salt prism, with the largest angle that 
will allow the rays to emerge at the second surface, and I have no doubt that it 
will give satisfactory results. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
July 22nd, 1861. B. 


APPEARANCE OF THE COMET ON JULY 2, 13a. 
Dear §1r,—I enclose an original sketch of the comet, taken by M. Gold- 
schmidt, the celebrated planet-finder, on July 2nd, which you may think worth 


Fes 
em» 


\\ 







x Draconts 


Lrsegm. minor 


publishing in your valuable Review. It differs very considerably from sketches 
taken on the same night by other observers but as M. Goldschmidt is an artist as 
well as astronomer, the fullest reliance may be placed on his drawing. 


July 23rd, 1861. J. BREEN, 





Extract of a Letter from M. Hermann Goldschmidt to Mr. J. Breen. 


“* The tail of the comet increased in breadth as it passed away from the nucleus 
and reached to 5° near the star X Draconis, at a distance of 20° from the head. 
This star marked the position of the centre of the tail, a little to the north, where 
the two branches were visibly separated; the branch at the left (the southern 
one), which was very broad but not very luminous, was lost in space, at a dis- 
tance of 20°, and that at the right (to the north) was prolonged to 75°. The 
outlines of the northern b.anch were undulated for an extent of 10° in passing 
from the nucleus; from that part avery strong inflection or concavity was 
remarked for a length of about 9°, and it was convex between 20° and 28°, A 
Second great concavity, of which the greatest depression corresponded to a dis- 
tance of 28° from the nucleus (below Alpha Draconis), was then noticed. Pass- 
ing from the stars Iota and Eta of the same constellation, the tail was straight 
and uniform, extending to the quadrilateral of Hercules. The tail presented this 
appearance also at a distance of 27° to 28° from the head, as I observed it in 
Donati’s comet (my inedited observatjons). 

“Thus it was, in respect to its general form, convex for an extent of 30°, 
and on the northern side. The nucleus, as observed in the telescope, scarcely 
measured 4”; it appeared to me to be elongated in the direction of the sun, and 
was lost in the luminous sector. The nebulosity which surrounded the head, on 
the side of the sun, was double, but difficult to be recognized. The 4th of July 
there was no further trace of this double envelope, it was then of the ordinary 
form. The luminous sector was very irregular on this day, and I observed, in 
particular, a great rent to the left or to the south.” 

M. Goldschmidt discovered the comet on the 29th of June, a little after mid- 
night. It was then directly north, but the clouds prevented any observations 
being made, 


| observations of the splendid meteor. 
present, in a connected form, 





THE COMET. 

Sir,—I beg permission to correct a misprint in my last communication, owing 
possibly to the haste in which my MS. was obliged to be prepared; in three 
instances the word “ miles’ has been printed for “minutes.” The error is, 
however, so manifest that I should hope none of your readers could have been 
misled by it. 

It has recently occurred to me, that although the passage of the earth through 
the tail of the comet, or at least through the region which it had just before 
occupied, on June 30th, stands on too high authority to admit of a moment's 
doubt; yet its appearance on that evening, according to the laws of perspective, 
was by no means reconcilable with such a supposition, as it not only did not 
exhibit that wide divergence which those laws absolutely require, but did not 
even expand as much as the train of the far more distant Donati. I know not 
how this is to be accounted for, unless we could suppose that the luminous beam 
of that night formed only a brighter portion of the tail, the rest of which was 
undistinguishable from its immediate proximity. But such an idea would ill 
accord with the regular and symmetrical mode in which the train appeared to 
ascend from the coma, as well as with the great similarity of the appearance of 
the tail on that and subsequent nights. It is possible that the following extract 
from my book of observations may possess some interest in reference to this very 
curious subject :— 

June 30. “ About midnight my wife noticed, and showed to me, a faint ray of 
perfectly similar character” (to the tail) “stretching under the square of Ursa 
Major, about 3° or 34° broad, having ~ Urs Majoris in its lower edge, and Cor 
Caroli about 1° above its upper, and traceable about halfway from the latter star 
to Arcturus : it pointed to the comet, but in the twilight no connection could be 
made out. About twenty minutes later it had risen higher, so as to stand .aid- 
way between and y Ursa Majoris, and its termination was now plainly visible 
near ¢ Béotis; some time afterwards it had disappeared, so that it was probably 
only cirrus brought up by the N.W. wind.” 

I had, of course, no suspicion, at the time, of the circumstance that we were 
so nearly, if not actually, involved in cometary matter, and I was the more 
inclined to distrust its being a branch of the tail, from its apparent motion in the 
contrary direction ; still, among the many unaccountable irregularities of these 
phenomena, such a supposition may not be impossible, and it would be a curious 
fact if it should be found that this faint beam of light had been noticed else- 
where. 

The tails of some great comets are said to have deviated considerably (inde- 
pendently of their curvature) from the direction of the radius vector; should 
such have been the case in the late instance, it is conceivable that we may have 
been more remote from the train, when it intersected the plane of our orbit, than 
has been asserted. This, however, would have deferred its approach, whereas 
its aspect on June 30th indicated that it had already passed by ; and upon any 
supposition it is not easy to understand why it had not a more expanded appear- 
ance as it drew near the earth. 

Had it been but as near us as the moon, we might reasonably have expected 
that it would have occupied a greater breadth of sky than was actually the case. 

My impression, on the night of July 15th, mentioned in your last number, that, 
the angular extent of the luminous vector was diminishing, was found, in the 
more favourable atmosphere of the following evening, to have been erroneous.— 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Hardwick Parsonage, July 22nd, 1861. T. W. Wess. 


ASTRONOMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Elements of Planet (66) Maia. 
Epoch = 1861 May 16°3 Wash. M, T. 


Elements of Planet (70) Panopea. 
Epoch = 1861 June 0 Berlin M. T, 


X = 183 2) X = 253 11 

r= 43 St r= 29 3 

ann OQ = #4 21 

jm & 4 pa 2M 

@= 8 2 .. ~¢= O16413 @ = 12 65 .. ¢ = 022978 
Wy71 2.900" 

= 820°71/ pe == 813°22" 

p = #3822 years, p = 4363 years. 


Qqa= 2°6539 a 
Calculated by A. Hau, 


26701 


Calculated by W, Fourstar. 


Elements of Planet (67) Asia. 


Ephemeris of Panopea. 
Epoch = 1861 April 21 Berlin M.T. 





a : R.A, Decl. 

os on .» mm 8 e ’ 
A = 241 ma 1861 July 21 14 22 48 ...—18 444 

294 23 

r=<« 22 14 23 37 ... 18 513 
Q= 22 90 23 142% 2... 18 683 
t 5 48 24 14 25 20... 19 532 
~~, 25 14 26 13 19 12% 
@= 8 17 % ¢ = 014106 26 14 27 8 ... 19 193 
je = 959-41” 27 142 064. 19 264 
2.509 28 14 29 2 19 33°6 

ae O° aaa 29 14 30) 1 9 “9 
Q = 2°3931 30 14 31 1. 19 2 
Calculated by F, TretsEn. 31 14 32 2 ..—19 55°6 


Come t IT. 1861.—El side nts. 


P.P. = June 11°766, Berlin M.T. P.P. = June 11-902 


. P c / 
r= 249 21 | T= 2h) i] 
Q-= 278 69 Q = 278 59 
i= 85 37 q = O'S82424 
q= 9 82245 Motion— + 


Motion— + 
Calculated by C. F. Parr. 


Calculated by E. Praytamuove. 


We have also received other Elements, by Hopff, Pape, and Schweitzer, but 


they differ only slightly from the above. 


The comet is slowly receding from the earth, and will probably not remain 


visible to the naked eye beyond the coming week. As we saw it on J uly 16th 
through clouds, it presented much the same appearance as it has done for some 
days past—a tolerably bright nucleus and a small tail still several degrees long. 


X. Y. Z. 


—_——_ -— 


July 24th, 1861. 


Tur Great Meteor.—We are indebted to a number of correspondents for 
In our number of next week we hope to 
useful results from their various and valuable com- 


munications.—A. 8. H. 
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MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—MADAME GRISL 


A FRIENp of ours, when asked lately, whether he would be present at Madame 
Grisi’s “ last Farewell,” quietly replied: “ No; I shall wait till next year!” 

There are people, no doubt, who still question the sincerity of Madame Grisi’s 
farewell, in spite of Mr. Gye’s tenacity in announcing that the beautiful “diva” 
wrould this season “ most positively’ take her leave of the English stage. We 
cannot altogether wonder at their incredulity, especially if we remember how 
feelingly the whole performance was rehearsed some years ago. Once deceive a 
man, and you cannot grumble if you forfeit your claim to his confidence. The 
English public may very naturally, then, hesitate in taking Madame Grisi at her 
word. That the majority, however, did not refuse to put faith in the announce- 
ment, was abundantly shown on the occasion of her “ benefit and farewell night” 
on Wednesday last. 

Those who came to bid adieu to their favourite could not but feel how painful 
an interest attached to these farewell performances. It is at all times sad to 
part with an old friend. Even when amply prepared for the event, when we 
know the fatal moment has come at last, we feel, alas! how vain have been our 
efforts to soften the pangs of grief occasioned by the much-dreaded separation. 


It is then we recal to our mind the happy moments we owe to the friend whom | 


we are about to lose. We doubly prize his virtues and admire his genius. His 
very fenlis are lost in the fulness of our sympathy, while we are never less 
inclined to forgive ourselves if at any time we should have wounded the feelings 
of a sensitive nature by acts of injustice and depreciation. If this be generally 


true, how much more so is it when we have to part with one whose loss cannot | 


be easily replaced, whose fame has spread far‘and wide, and whose name will be 
remembered along with those who have added lustre to the art of music and the 
profession to which she belonged ? Giulia Grisi, by her beauty, her voice, and her 
dramatic genius, has long been the theme of universal admiration. The successor 
of Pasta, the rival of Malibran, and the contemporary of Jenny Lind,—she has 
now quitted the stage in the meridian of life, full of honours, and regretted by all 


who could appreciate supreme art combined with natural endowments of the | 


highest order. 
Our readers may be interested at such a moment to learn a few particulars, 
less generally known, concerning Madame Grisi’s early career. Madame Grisi 
was born in 
in the year 
of Lombardy. 


well, well, it was somewhere between 1810 and 1820, in the capital 


soon enabled her to make her d¢but on the stage at Milan as Adalgisain ‘* Norma,” 


with Madame Pasta and Donzelli, for whom the opera was written. After having 
remained a short time in Italy, she arrived in Paris in 1832, and in the autumn | 
of that year made her first appearance there as Semiramide, with such brilliant | 
success that the then Impresario, Severini, offered her an engagement for six | 
Madlle. Grisi, with her exquisite voice, her beautiful countenance, | 


ears. 
collins youth, and wonderful talent, soon became the public favourite, so much 
so that she successively performed the principal parts in “ La Donna del Lago,” 
*¢ Giulietta e Romeo,” with her sister Giuditta, who already enjoyed a considerable 
reputation in Paris, in “ Anna Bolena,” “ I] Barbiere di Siviglia,” ‘ La Sonnam- 
bula,”’ with Rubini. She also performed the parts of Zerlina and Donna Anna 
in “Don Giovanni,’ showing, however, a marked predilection for the latter, 
which she has retained ever since. The “furore” she created was.so great that 


the public never tired of hearing her, and expressed their delight in the most | 
unmistakable manner by inventing a ‘bon mot,” which became the accepted | 
formula of admiration with worshippers of Grisi: “ Ma foi,” they said, “ il faut | 
| 1792. 


se griser.”’ That Bellini wrote his opera, “1 Puritani,” for Madame Grisi, Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache is well known. 

Notwithstanding her great success, it soon became clear, however, that the 
young “ débutante’ was wanting in experience, and had yet more to learn. It is, 
however, only just to say that no one more than herself was aware of her own 
deficiencies. She persevered in her studies with the utmost zeal, and made such 
rapid strides that her reputation grew from day to day. Shortly after her 
début in Paris, Giulia Grisi came to London, and made her first bow to an 
English audience, as Ninetta, in ‘‘ La Gazza ladra,” in which opera Tamburini 
then in his prime, appeared. With what energy, ambition, and love she 
devoted herself to her art; how unflinchingly she performed her duties towards 
the public; how worthily she has maintained her position as prima donna, and 
remained for more than a quarter of a century the popular idol up to the very 
last moment, are facts too fresh in the memory of our musical readers to need 
comment. We shall, therefore, proceed to lay before them a brief account of her 
* Farewell Performance’’ in the first act of “Norma” and the first and third 
acts of “ Les Huguenots.” 

Madame Grisi could hardly have chosen two characters in which her versatile 
genius shines forth more forcibly. So much indeed has been written in praise of 
her impersonation of Norma, that it would be difficult to add anything new to what 
has already been said. We ourselves have on a former occasion tried to do justice 
to her masterly portrayal of the character, and suppose our readers to be so 
familiar with all its features, that any return to the subject is superfluous, 
We cannot forbear, however, relating a little anecdote in connection with this 
opera, which shows how impatient the great “cantatrice”’ was at all times, 
even when very young, to display her genius in the loftier sphere of the lyric 
drama. Bellini, as we have remarked, had written his opera for Madame 
Pasta (Norma), Signora Grisi (Adalgisa), and Donzelli (Pollio). After the per- 
formance, he complimented the young Giulia on her success, and expressed to 
her his entire satisfaction. “Thank you, maéstro, thank you,” said the pretty 
Adalgisa; “but 1 want to play Norma: I am sure I can play Norma.” 
“Pazienza, cara mia, pazienza,’’ answered the delighted author, ‘playfully; “I 
am sure you will be a beautiful Norma, but you are not old enough yet; you 
must wait a little longer.” How soon the prophecy was fulfilled the world has 
had the means of judging. 

If, as Norma, Madame Grisi impresses us with feelings of strong indig- 
nation for the wrongs she has suffered at the hands of a perfidious lover, 
as Valentine again in “ les Huguenots,’ she touches the tenderest fibres of 
human nature in their depths. A finer piece of acting than the love scene with 
Raoul, that masterpiece of musical composition, it is impossible to witness. 
Every phase of love is here brought out in the strongest colours. Devotion, 
duty, and self-sacrifice alternately take possession of her noble heart, until at 
last all is forgotten in the one ideal of her life—her love for Raoul. 

We have hitherto intentionally spoken of Madame Grisi’s histrionic achieve- 
ments only, because on this occasion criticism on her vocal efforts would, we 
think, be ungracious. 
attitude commanding, the smile most winning, but the voice, alas, refuses its 
allegiance. Time has done its work. “Il y a des reproches qui louent, et des 
louanges qui médisent,” says a great moralist. Madame Grisi is too great an 


| artist not to prefer honest truth to fulsome praise. 








(here our pen refuses to do its duty); she was born at Milan | 


A celebrated singing-master of that time, Guglielmi, and later the | 


composer Marliani, her countryman, gave her instructions in the vocal art, which | 
_ them, he was actually compelled to go round and accept from the fair donors 








It is true the eye still flashes, the step is firm, the | 
, born in 1809. : 
| third is Mr. Louis Charles D’Eyncourt, a magistrate for Middlesex and Her 
_ and one of the sitting magistrates at Worship-street police-court, who is B® 


In point of style, we 
cheerfully admit that nothing could exceed the grandeur of her declamation ip 
Norma, or the mere passion of her singing in “ les Huguenots,” but the voca] 
charm has departed. For this reason, we think, Madame Grisi has acted wisely 


_ in consenting to rest upon her laurels, ’ere her star grew pale. 


To our surprise the house was not quite so crowded as we had expected to fing 
it, which may, however, be accounted for by the advanced state of the season, and 
also perhaps by the doubt still lingering in the mind of the opera-goers as to itg 
being her final performance. But, whatever may be Madame Grisi’s future 
intentions, the public, at all events, was in earnest. If it had been her first, 
instead of her last appearance, the audience could not have evinced greater 
anxiety tosee the new comer, nor shown greater impatience to give her a h 
welcome. Overture, chorus, duet, everything in the opera was heard with 
apathy and listlessness, until the pompous chords announcing the arrival of the 
Druidess, atfended by her priestesses, gave the signal for attention. Then al] 
eyes were directed to the sacred oak, whence she first emerges upon the stage, 
No sooner did her beautiful form become visible, but a perfect storm of applause 
burst forth from all parts of the house, the thunder of which lasted for 
several minutes. Again and again it echoed with renewed energy until at last 
Madame Grisi put an end to the excitement by attacking the words, “ Sedioziose 
voci,’ and thus restoring order. 

If such was the beginning, what shall we say of the end? How shall we 
describe the scene which ensued when the curtain descended on the last notes of 
the trio between Norma, Pollio, and Adalgisa, where the indignant priestess, with 
uplifted arm, orders her lover to withdraw from her presence? A vociferous shont 
arose for Grisi ; and when the heroine of the evening responded to the summons, 
appearing before the foot-lights accompanied by Signor Tamberlik and Madame 
Rudersdorf, the whole audience rose “en masse,’ and gave vent to. their 
enthusiasm by waving their handkerchiefs, throwing bouquets, flowers, and 
wreaths in such profusion, that nothing short of the aid of the “ enraged ”’ Pollio 
and “ unfortunate’’ Adalgisa could have enabled Norma to gather in her harvest, 


| After this, we hardly thought it possible that at the close of the entire per. 


formance, long past midnight, the same scene could be re-enacted ; but all our 
experience had not yet taught us how far the loyalty of a grateful public can go. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, almost every one remained to see 
the last of “‘ dear Grisi,’”’?’ who this time, when the “furore” knew no bounds, 
overcome by her emotion, allowed the tears to roll down her cheeks unchecked, 
Few can have remained unmoved in the midst of so touching ascene. The 
audience appeared entranced upon the spot. Signor Mario was now her gallant 
reaper, and being unable to cope with the floral avalanche that overwhelmed 


themselves their last tribute of affection. Again aloud call was made for Grisi alone, 
who once more appeared to express her gratitude, bidding her friends “ farewell” 
in the most unaffected and feeling manner, until the audience and artist, fairly 
worn out, reluctantly quitted the scene. Thus ends the career of Giulia Grisi on 
the English stage. 








NECROLOGY. 


SIR J. C. MELVILL, K.C.B. 


On Tuesday, the 23rd instant, at Tandridge Court, near Godstone, Surrey, 
aged 69, Sir James Cosmo Melvill, K.C.B., formerly of Hampstead. The 
deceased was the eldest son of the late Philip Melvill, Esq., of the 73rd Foot, 
sometime Lieutenant-Governor of Pendennis Castle, by the daughter of Mr. 
Peter Dobree, late of Beauregard, Guernsey, and was born in that island in 
He entered the civil service of the East-India Company at home in 
February, 1808, and was appointed Auditor“of India accounts in 1824, Finan. 
cial Secretary to the East-India Company in 1834, and Secretary in 1836; he 
was made a Commissioner of Lieutenancy for the city of London in 1847. In 
1858, in acknowledgment of his public services, he was created a Knight 
Companion of the Bath, Civil Division; and soon afterwards, upon resigning the 
Secretaryship of the East-India Company, he received the thanks of the Court 
of Proprietors and the Court of Directors of that body for the ‘ distinguished 
ability, zeal,energy, and strict integrity” of his conduct in their service. Sir 
James, who was a brother of the Rev. Henry Melvill, many years Principal of 
the East-India College, Haileybury, and of Colonel Sir Peter Melvill, K.C.B,, 
was married, in 1815, to Hester, youngest daughter of the late Mr. William 
Marmaduke Sellon. 


RIGHT HON. C. TENNYSON-D’EYNCOURT. 


On Sunday, the 21st inst., at the residence of his son-in-law, in Gloucester: 
place, Portman-square, aged 77, the Right Hon. Charles Tennyson-D’ Eyncoutt, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., of Bayons Manor, Lincolnshire, many years M.P. for Lambeth, 
&c. He was the younger of the two sons of the late George Tennyson, Esq., o 
Bayons Manor and Usselby Hall, Lincolnshire (who practised for many years 2 
a solicitor at Lincoln and at Market Rasen), by Mary, daughter and heir of the late 


John Turner, Esq., of Caistor, in the same county. He was born in 1784, ani 


was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. aul 
M.A., and was subsequently called to the Bar, and practised as a conveyance! 
with some success. In 1818, he entered Parliament, and represented Gres 
Grimsby, Bletchingley, Stamford, and Lambeth, in the Liberal interest, in te 
Parliaments between that date and his retirement from political life, which hap 
pened in 1852, when he failed to secure his re-election from his constituents # 
Lambeth, whom he had represented since the Reform Bill. He held the office 
Clerk of the Ordnance under Earl Grey’s Administration, and was sworn § 
Member of the Privy Council in 1832. Mr. D’Eyncourt assumed, by ror# 
licence, his additional name in 1835, pursnant to the will of his father, w 
desired thus to commemorate his descent from the ancient family of D’Eyncour, 
Barons D'Eyncourt of Blankney, and his representation in blood as co-heir (m* 
ternally) of the Earls of Scarsdale, Barons D’Eyncourt of Sutton. Mr. D’Eyncou" 
was also High Steward of Louth, Lincolnshire, and a Fellow of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies. Mr. Tennyson-D’Eyncourt’s elder brother, George, w)! 
died in his father’s lifetime, left issue, a family of daughters and sons, one ® 
whom is the poet-laureate. Mr. D’Eyncourt himself married, in 18% 


| Frances Mary, only child and heir of the Rev. John Hutton, of Morto 


co. Lincoln, by whom he had issue three daughters and five sons. \ 


the former, one is a nun at Princethorpe, and the second is married to \” 
John Hinde Palmer, who is a magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for the cou”! 
of Surrey. His eldest son and successor at Bayons Manor, is Mr. George Hi 
dyard Tennyson D’Eyncourt,a magistrate and Veputy-Lieutenant for Linco” 
shire, and a Companion of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, who v* 
His second son, Edward, is a captain in the navy; and ™ 
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Butler. 
bed. On an inquest it was deposed that he had long been subject to epileptic 
fits, and a verdict was returned in accordance with the evidence. He was the second 
son of the Right Hon. James, nineteenth Earl, and first Marquis of Ormonde (who 
was created an Enzlish Peer, raised to the Irish Marquisate, by King George IV.), 
by Miss Grace Louisa Staples, daughter of the late Right Hon. John Staples, by 
his wife, Harriet, daughter of Richard, third Viscount Molesworth. He was born 
in January, 1814. 
commission in the army. 
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—— 
ried to a daughter of John Ashton Yates, Esq., formerly M.P. for Carlow. 
His two other sons died young. Bayons Manor, near Horncastle, the magnifi- 
cent mansion of the gentleman s0 recently deceased, was the old feudal residence 
of the D’Eyncourts, Barons D’Eyncourt, a title which was carried, by the mar- 
riage of Alice, fourteenth Baroness, into the family of Lord Lovell and Holland ; 
but the dignity suffered attainder in 11 Henry VII., when the estates and other 
honours and vast possessions were forfeited. The brother of the above-mentioned 
Lord Lovell and Holland, however, continued the line, and married the Baroness 
Morley, a Peeress in her own right, whose descendants for several generations 
enjoyed that title. The last Lord Morley was also Lord Monteagle (a title which 
he inherited from his mother) ; and it was to him that the celebrated letter was 
addressed which led to the detection of the Gunpowder Plot. The grandfather 
of the gentleman just deceased married Elizabeth, sister and heir of George 
Clayton, Esq., of Grimsby, whose wife, Dorothy, was co-heir of her father, 
Christopher Hildyard, Esq., of Kilstern, in the same county, who was himself 
grandson and heir of Henry Hildyard, Esq., of Winestead, co. York, by the 
Lady Anne Leke, eldest daughter of Francis, last Earl of Scarsdale and Baron 
D’Eyncourt, which titles became extinct in 1736. 





LORD W. BUTLER. 


On Thursday, the 18th instant, in Dublin, aged 47, Lord Walter Wandesforde 
His death was most sudden, his lordship having been found dead in his 


He was Captain in the Kilkenny Militia, and formerly held a 
His elder brother, the late Marquis of Ormonde, K.P., 


ied very suddenly, in September, 1854. The family of Ormonde bear their 


surname of Butler from the fact of the honorary post of Chief Butler in Ireland 
having been conferred on their ancestor by Henry II.; they enjoyed baronial 
rank in Ireland as early as the reign of Edward I., and were raised to a dukedom 
in 1682, which was forfeited by the attainder of the second Duke in 1715. The 





rish earldom was restored to the family in 1791. 





COL. GLOSTER. 


On Friday, the 19th instant, at his residence, in Knightsbridge, aged 73, 
olonel Thomas Gloster, late 61st regiment. He was born in 1788, and entering 
he army in 1807 served in the Peninsula with the 61st Foot from October, 
809, to the end of the war in 1814, including the battles of Busaco and Fuentes 


f’Onor, the siege of the forts at Salamanca, the battles of Salamanca, the 


yrenees, Nivelle, the Nive, Orthes, and the battle of Toulouse. At Salamanca 
he was wounded in the left arm, and at Toulouse through the right breast, the 
ball passing through the lungs and out at his back. He had received the War 
Medal, with seven clasps. 





COLONEL BORRADAILE. 


On Friday, May 17th, at Bangalore, East Indies, in the 59th year of his age, 
olonel Alfred Borradaile, of the Madras army. He was born in 1802, and 
ntered the military service of the Hon. East India Company in 1820, and served 
brmany years with distinction in the 4th Madras Light Cavalry. In November, 
816, he was serving in India with the local rank of Major. His gommission as 
ieutenant-Colonel bears date June 20th, 1854. 





MAJOR DEWAR. 


On Friday, the 19th inst., at Middleton Stoney, Oxfordshire, the residence of 
is brother, aged 33, Major James Wm. Dewar, 97th regiment. He was the 
pcond son of the late Sir James Dewar, some time Chief Justice of Bombay, by 
lementina, daughter of Wm. Wemyss, Esq., of Cuttle Hill, co. Fife. He was 
brn primo and entered the army in July, 1846, as Ensign in the 49th regi- 
bent of foot. 





LIEUT. HOOPER. 


On Tuesday, the 16th inst., aged 62, William Hooper, Lieut., R.N., of East 
arptree, Bristol. According to O’ Byrne, he entered the navy in 1811, on board 
he Fisgard frigate, Capt. Fras. Mason, and on removing, after serving some time 
the Baltic, to the Niobe, 40, Capts. John Wentworth Loring and Wm. Augustus 
ontagu, sailed for North America. In 1813 he became midshipman of the 
esident, in time, we believe, to witness the fall of St. Sebastian. Between 
tober, 1815, and April, 1816, he was employed in the North Sea, on board 
e Florida, 20, Capts. Wm. Elliott and Chas. Sibthorpe John Hawtayne. He 
en proceeded to the West Indies, where, for a period of two years and a half, 
P served under Capt. Elliott in the Scamander. In 1820 he returned to the 
me station in the Forte, 44, Capt. Sir Thos. John Cochrane; on quitting which 
ip he joined successively the Phacthon, Capt. Sturt, the Gloucester, Commo- 
bre Sir E. C. Owen, and the Tyne, Capt. Roberts. He obtained his commission 
lieutenant in January, 1824, and has since been on half-pay. He married 

beth, youngest daughter of the late Thos. Gardiner Bramston, Esq., M.P., 
Skreens, Essex, and sister of T. W. Bramston, Esq., M.P. for South Essex, 
pe pond dango: cf the late Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey, G.C.B., M.P., of Rolls 
ark, Essex. 





J. C. MURRAY, ESQ. 


|| On Saturday, the 11th of May, at Sandhurst, Australia, aged 37, John Cuth- 


Murray, Esq. He was the only son of Sir John Digby Murray, Bart., of 


q Blackbarony, co. Peshies, by his first wife, Susanna, daughter of Mr. J. Cuthbert, 
aad was born in 1522. By his death, his half-brother Digby, born in 1831, eldest 





n of the baronet by his second wife, Frances, dau i 
. 7 ghter and coheir of the late 
ter Patten Bold, Esq., of Bold, co. Lancaster, becomes heir to the title. 





F. PERCEVAL, ESQ. 


On Monday, the 22nd inst., at Solihull, Warwickshire aged 63, Frederick 

es Perceval, Esq. He was the second son of the late Right Hon. Spencer 
rceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer (who was assassinated in the lobby of the 
pbuse of Commons in May, 1812), by Jane, second daughter of the late Sir 
homas Spencer Wilson, Bart. (re-married after his death to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry Carr, K.C.B.), and was born in October, 1797. He was next brother 
the late Spencer Perceval, Esq., of Elm-grove, Ealing, who unsuccessfully 


| was purchased by Mr. Plint. 





contested the University of Oxford against Mr. Gladstone a few yearsago. He 
married, lst, in 1827, Mary, eldest daughter of William Barker, Esq., of Burn 
House, co. Derby, by whom (who died in 1843) he had issue a son and daughter, 
He married, 2nd, in 1844, Emma, second daughter of the late Ralph Gilbert, 
Esq., by whom also he has left a youthful family. Mr. Perceval’s father was 
brother of the late Lord Arden, and half-brother of John, 2nd Earl of Egmont. 





G. F. FULLERTON, ESQ. 


On Friday, the 5th inst., in London, George Ferguson Fullerton, Esq. He was 
the second son of the late Lord Fullerton, who was a Scottish judge of session 
under that title from 1829 to his death in 1853. The deceased gentleman was for 
some years in the civil service of the Hon. the East India Company at Madras. 





MRS. CRACROFT-AMCOTTS. 


On Tuesday, the 9th instant, at Hackthorn, Lincolnshire, aged 40, Mrs. 
Cracroft-Amcotts. The deceased lady was Williama Emma, younger daughter 
and co-heir of the late William George Cherry, Esq., of Buckland, co. Hereford, 
by Eleanora, daughter of James Sackville Tufton Phelp, F'sq., of Coston, co. 
Leicester ; and married, in 1845, Weston Cracroft-Amcotts, Esq., eldest son of 
Robert Amcotts (formerly Cracroft), Esq., of Hackthorn, High Sheriff of Lin- 
colnshire. Mr. Cracroft, sen., assumed, in 1855, the name of Amcotts only, in 
right of his wife, Augusta, daughter of the late Sir John Ingilby, Bart., and 
Lady Ingilby-Amcotts, of Kettlethorpe and Amcotts, co. Lincoln. His son, the 
husband of the lady just deceased, retains the name of Cracroft before that of 
Amcotts. 





LADY BRODIE. 


On Tuesday, the 16th instant, at Broome, Betchworth, near Dorking, Surrey, 
aged 64, Lady Brodie. Her ladyship was Anne, third daughter of Mr. Serjeant 
Sellon, and married, in 1816, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., the eminent physician, 
President of the Royal Society, by whom she had a family of three children, one 
daughter married to the Rev. E. Hoare, and two sons, of whom the younger, 
William, is in holy orders, and married to a daughter of the late Earl Waldegrave, 
and the elder is Professor of Chemistry at Oxford. 





MRS. LYON, 


On Wednesday, the 17th inst., at Appleton Hall, Cheshire, Vanda, wife of 
Henry Lyon, Esq. She was the third daughter of Colonel John Wilson Patten, 
M.P., of Bank Hall, Lancashire, by Anna Maria, daughter and co-heir of the late 
Peter Patten-Bold, Esq., of Bold, co. Lancaster; and was married recently to 
Henry Lyon, Esq., second son of Thomas Lyon, Esq., of Appleton Hall, who was 
born in 1825, and is an officer in the Royal Navy. 





THE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF BELMORE, 


On Monday, the 22nd instant, at the Green Park, Rostrevor, Ireland, aged 
77, Juliana, Dowager Countess of Belmore. Her Ladyship was Lady Juliana 
Butler, second daughter of the Right Hon. Henry Thomas, second Earl of Car- 
rick, by Sarah, second daughter and co-heir of E. Taylor, Esq., of Askeaton. 
She was born in 1783, and married, in 1800, the Right Hon. Somerset Lowry 
Corry, second Earl of Belmore, who was for some time Governor-General of 
Jamaica, and who, at his death, in 1841, was one of the Representative Peers 
for Ireland, and Custus Rotulorum of co. Tyrone. By the late Earl she had two 
sons, Armar, who succeeded as third Earl, and died in 1845, and the Right 
Hon.$Henry T. Lowry-Corry, who has been M.P., for co. Tyrone since 1826, and 
was Secretary to the Admiralty under Sir R. Peel in 1845-6, and again under 
Lord Derby in 1858-9. 





MRS. H. T. WELLS. 


By the death of Mrs. Browning and of Mrs. H. T. Wells, the expression of art 
in poetry and in painting has lost most gifted utterance. Mrs. Browning had 
achieved her position, and rests guarded by its repute. The works of Mrs. Wells 
are rather the promise of a future career than of a career closed, and its highest 
destiny accomplished. Johanna Mary Boyce,—Mrs. H. T. Wells,—was born in 
London, December 7, 1831. She was the second daughter of the late George J. 
Boyce, of Maida-hill. Her inclination towards art was early indicated. At the 
age of eighteen she studied at two of the best schools of art in London. The 
general faculties of her mind were rapidly developed. Quick intuition, quiet 
reflective judgment, a highly pure and sensitive imagination, were combined in 
her, with much energy of will. Such gifts were carefully cultivated by travel, 
and study of the best works of the best authors. Every impression so acquired 
was carefully tested, and its rendering showed how truly subjective was the action 
of her mind. This is the basis of all original conception. The form this action 
ultimately took may be considered as the exponent of lyric feeling. To express 
truth with thorough sincerity, whether in relation to the scenes of nature or 
to the events of life, was her desire. Her first works were exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1855. ‘“Elgiva,” the study of a lady’s head, attracted 
much attention. In this year she went to Paris, and studied for a few 
weeks in the atelier of M. Couture, and painted a picture of “ Rowena 
offering the Wassail Cup to Vortigern,’ and a characteristic portrait of 
Madame Hereau, reader to the Empress Marie Louise. Upon the requi- 
sition of a friend, in 1856, she contributed to the Saturday Review a series 
of articles upon the Paris International, the Royal Academy, and Water- 
colour Exhibitions. They were a first attempt, marked with a generous 
spirit, and written with remarkable clearness and precision. In 1857 she 
exhibited at the Royal Academy a little picture, “‘ Our Housemaid,” which was 
most favourably noticed, both for conception and treatment. The picture of 
“ Rowena,” sent at the same time, was rejected. She now travelled in Italy, 
visiting Florence and other cities, the homes and shrines of art. On December 
9th, 1857, she married Mr. H. T. Wells. Her next work, an illustration of a 
line from Tennyson, “No joy the blowing season gives,” gave her an admitted 
high position among artists. It depicted a widow and her child, every touch 
expressive of the deepest poverty and distress, weary and waysore, drenched 
and blinded by the driving sleet, struggling onwards, beaten back by the force of 
the pitiless storm. Their path was across a dreary moor-side road, over the 
endless horizon of which the clouds lowered, the fitting emblem of the hopeless 
continuance of woe. Never were the external affinities of nature and of life, in 
reciprocal relation, expressive of an idea more poetically rendered, This picture 
“The Child’s Pilgrimage,” long studied and care- 
fully finished, was exhibited in 1860, but so unfavourably hung, that absolute 
rejection had been courtesy. In the present year this act was more graciously 
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redeemed. Her pictures, “Peep Bo,” the “ Heather Gatherer,” 
Véneziana,” met that general recognition and approval many of the leading 
artists conscious of her powers had predicted. It is but simple truth to say they 
are only indications of greater works. This opinion is confirmed by her last 
finished unexhibited work, entitled “ A Bird of God,” being the head of an angel, 
a spiritual creation, very impressive of the theme. Another, “ A German Girl,” 
which for character, grandeur of style, and beauty of colour, showed the power 
and the ambition of a mind set to reflect and to recall those works, still a portion 
of the bygone glory of the Venetian. In the prime of life, when her genius, 
long pluming itself, was fitted to take flight and to cleave the air with steady 
wing, the power was withdrawn. “The beautiful is vanished, and returns not.” 
Mrs. Wells died on the 15th inst, 


HON. MRS. KILVINGTON. 


On Friday, the 19th instant, at Streetthorpe, near Doncaster, aged 75, the 
Hon. Mrs. Kilvington. She was Maria Margaret, eldest daughter of the Right 
Hon. Francis, seventh Lord Napier, in the peerage of Scotland, by Maria 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir John Clavering, K.B., and 
was born September 9,1785. She married on the 29th of August, 1816, the 
Rev. Orfeur William Kilvington, of Hatfield, Yorkshire, some time vicar of 
Brignall, in that county, but was left a widow in October, 1854. 





_—- 


MISS EDWARDES. 

On Saturday, the 20th inst., at Shrewsbury, aged 76, Miss Edwardes. She 
was Frances, eldest of the three daughters of the late Rev. Sir John Cholmondeley 
Edwardes, eighth baronet of Shrewsbury, some time rector of Frodesley, Salop, by 
Frances, daughter of John Gask, Esq., of London, and sister of Sir Henry 
Edwardes, ninth and late baronet, and aunt of the present baronet, and of Colonel 
Sir Herbert Benjamin Edwardes, K.C.B. She was born in 1785. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Richard Saunders Dundas, K.C.B., Hon. 
LL.D., who died at his residence, New-street, Spring-gardens, on the 3rd of last 
month, at the age of 59, executed his will in 1842, appointing three executors, 
namely, Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. Henry Viscount Melville, the testa- 
tor’s brother; Vice-Admiral Henry Dundas, and William Pitt Dundas, Esq., 
Advocate, who proved the same in the London Court, on the 16th inst., the 
personal property in the United Kingdom being sworn under £16,000. This will, 
which is drawn up according to the form prescribed by the law of Scotland, is a 
singular document, inasmuch as the testator appears to have contemplated 
making a further disposition of his property at a future period, but failing to do 
so, he has directed his property to pass to the nearest heirs, according to the 
usual mode adopted by the law of Scotland. As the gallant Admiral left no 
other testamentary document than the one alluded to in 1842, this direction has 
to be acted upon, and the effect is the same under the law of Scotland as that of 
a person dying intestate in England. We have briefly adverted to the successful 
naval career of Admiral Dundas under our notice of the will of Admiral de Ros, 


- 


Rear-Admiral the Hon. John Frederick Fitzgerald de Ros, F.RS., 
who died on the 19th ult., aged 57, executed his will as long since as 1849, 
which is entirely in his own handwriting, appointing his brother, the Right Hon. 
William Lennox Lascelles Fitzgerald Baron de Ros, and the Rev. Frederick H. Pare, 
M.A., executors, to whom probate was granted by the London Court on the 16th 
instant, the personalty being sworn under £12,000. Admiral de Ros has left his 
property amongst his relatives and friends, with the exception of a charitable be- 
quest of £100 to the Marine Society ; to each of his executors a legacy of £100, 
and to Lord de Ros some specific bequests ; to each of his sisters £500, bequeath- 
ing to his sister, the Hon. Mrs. Pare, a life interest in the residue of his personal 
property, which on her decease is to devolve to her daughter. There are many 
liberal bequests to personal friends. All legacies are directed to be paid free of 


legacy duty. - 


{It is remarkable that we have to record this week the wills of two gallant 
admirals, who died bachelors at nearly the same age—57 and 59. It is also very 
remarkable that these officers attained to the rank of admiral in comparatively a 
brief period of time, thus affording an exception to the frequent observation that 
promotion is exceedingly tardy in the naval service. Admiral de Ros entered the 
Navy in the year 1818, and attained to the rank of admiral in 1857 ; and Admiral 
Dundas entered the Navy in 1817, and attained to the rank of admiral in 1853. 
For brief obituary notices of Admirals Dundas and De Ros, see our journal of the 
Sth and 29th of June last, Nos. 49 and 52. 

















The Honourable Frederick Byron, of Langford Grove, Essex; Edwinstowe, 
near Ollerton, Notts ; Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn ; and 48, Eaton-place, Pimlico, at 
which latter residence he died, on the 4th of April last, having executed his will 
in the month of February last year, appointing William Carmalt Scott, Esq., 
barrister-at-law, and Thomas Stillwell, Esq., banker, executors and trustees, to 
whom probate was granted by the London court on the 18th ult. 
was sworn under £5,000. The Hon. F. Byron was the second surviving son of 
Vice-Admiral Lord Byron, who was the cousin of the distinguished poet, and the 
gallant admiral succeeded to the title on that nobleman’s decease in 1824. The 
Hon. F. Byron was educated at Westminster School, graduated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, studied for the profession of the law, and was called to the Bar by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s-innin 1848. He married, in 1851, a lady of considerable pro- 
perty, by whom he has a large family. The will of this gentleman, which is in his 
own handwriting, is entirely a family one, and contains numerous directions. His 
family of children being very young, his property is left under trust; his widow 
taking a life interest in addition to that she already enjoys under marriage settle- 
ments. It is a singular circumstance, that nearly all the directions contained in 
this will are contingent, as we find a bequest in favour of his father, the present 
gillant Vice-Admiral Lord Byron, who is in his 72nd year. The testator served 
the office of Deputy-Lieutenant for Essex, and was appointed to a captaincy in 
the Sherwood Rangers Yeomanry Cavalry, and died suddenly and prematurely 
at the early age of 39. 


General Peter De-la-Motte, C.B., of the Bombay army, died at his residence, 
Craven-hill-gardens, on the Sth of February last, having executed his will in 
1858, and a codicil a few days prior to his decease. The executors appointed 
are, his relict, with Augustus Smith Le Messurier, Esq., and Colonel Thomas 
Faunce, the testator’s son-in-law. 


Probate was granted by the London Court on 


| proved the will in the London Court on the 17th instant. 





The personalty | 


| 
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and “La | the 17th inst., and the personal property was sworn under £8,000. This 


General, whose military services were confined to the glowing clime of the East, 
left his property to his wife and children. To his relict the testator has bequeathed 
a life-interest in all his property, except a real estate purchased by him since the 
execution of his will, and which, by the codicil, he has left to his daughter, the 
wife of Colonel Faunce, one of his executors, for her life, and on his daughter’s 
decease to her eldest son and his issue. The property, on the decease of the 
relict, the testator has directed to be divided amongst his daughters; an annuity 
of £200 having to be paid out of it to the General’s invalid daughter, and the 
residue to be equally divided between his two other daughters, who are both mar. 
ried. These dispositions are the only bequests contained in the will. 





Mrs. Frances Gould Tudway, of Wells, Somerset, widow of the late John 
Paine Tudway, Esq., M.P. for Wells, died at her residence on the 19th ult., aged 
78, having made her will in 1854, appointing her two sons, Robert and Henry, 
executors. Her son, the Rev. Henry Tudway, is the surviving executor, who 
The personalty was 
sworn under £18,000. This lady, who is very respectably connected, has left 
her property entirely amongst her sons and daughters. She possessed realty as 
well as personalty, and has bequeathed it in various proportions, giving to some 
legacies and to others life interests. The residue the testatrix has bestowed, 
together with her real estate, upon her daughter, Miss Emma Tudway. The 
representation of Wells, Somerset, in Parliament, appears to be a kind of heredi. 
tary tenure in this lady’s family, her husband having been M.P. from 1815 to 
1830 (probably the period of his death), and was succeeded by his son, Robert 
Charles Tudway, Esq., who also represented Wells to the period of his decease 
in 1855, and whose great uncle was also M.P. for the same place for the long term 
of 55 years, thus affording one of the most remarkable instances of Parliamentary 
representation confined to one family. 


The Hon. Anna Maria Agar, of Lanhydrock, near Bodmin, Cornwall, 
widow of the Hon. Charles Bagenal Agar, Barrister-at-law, died at her London 
residence, 1, Dean-street, South Audley-street, on the 3rd of March last, having 
attained to a very advanced period of life. The Hon. Mrs. Agar made her will 
so long back as 1844, which she has not altered, nor added any codical since that 
time, and appointed her son sole executor. The testatrix died possessed of a 
very large fortune, consisting of realty as well as personalty, which latter was 
estimated at £250,000. This great wealth she has bestowed upon her son, who 
was her only child. There are no other bequests contained in the will, which is 
exceedingly brief. The Hon. Mrs. Agar was highly connected, and inherited 
property as the heiress of two estates, besides other acquired property. Her 
son, Thomas James Agar Robartes, Esq., M.P., assumed the additional name of 
Robartes in the year 1826, and has represented East Cornwall in Parliament 
from 1847 to the present time. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT ARCHERY MEETING. —The THIRD 
ANNUAL MEETING of the ARCITERS of the UNITED KINGDOM will take place 
in the Grounds on TUESDAY and THURSDAY NEXT, July 30th and August Ist. 

Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of competing, are requested to make immediate application to 
Mr. N. MERRIDEW, Crystal Palace, Sydenham; or to Mr. THOMAS ALDRED, 126, Oxford. 
street ; who will furnish every information in reference to the Meeting. 

Shooting will commence each day at Eleven o’clock by the Gentlemen, and at half-past Two 
by the Ladies. 

"Shaler of the GREAT FOUNTAINS and entire Series of WATERWORKS on TUESDAY, 
at Five o'clock. , 
Open at Ten. Admission each day, One Shilling. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THE GRISI FAREWELL FESTIVAL.—The 

Directors of the Crystal Palace have the pleasure to announce that they have made 

arrangements to give AGRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL in honour of THE FAREWELL OF 
MADAME GRISI. This Festival will take place on WEDNESDAY next, JULY 3lst. 

It has probably never before fallen to the lot of any candidate for public favour to sustain 
for Twenty-nine successive Seasons the highest and most arduous characters of the Lyric Drama, 
and certainly never with such unanimous commendations as have been unceasingly bestowed on 
Madame Grisi. 

The Directors are convinced that not only will the higher classes, who have been the most 
frequent witnesses of Madame Grisi’s artistic triumphs, participate in their sentiments on this 
oceasion, but they feel sure that the retirement of that lady will cause one general feeling of 
deep regret to all the lovers of music of this country. 

In organizing, therefore, this Farewell Festival, arrangements have been made to impart to 
it the character of a Popular Ovation. The holders of both classes of Season Tickets will be 
admitted to the Festival without charge, while, at the same time, the price of admission to the 
public in general is placed at sucha moderate sum as will, in all probability, ensure an immense 
assemblage to bid farewell to the great Prima Donna, 


The following celebrated Artistes will appear on this occasion :— 
MADAME PENCO, MADAME DIDIEE, MADAME TIBERINI; 
SIGNOR MARIO, 
SIGNOR TIBERINI, SIGNOR RONCONI, SIGNOR GRAZIANI, 
M. ZELGER, SIGNOR TAGLIAFICO, 
SIGNOR NERI-BARALDI, MONSIEUR FAURE, SIGNOR TAMBERLIK, 
AND 
MADAME GRISI, 
Who will sing some of her most popular music. 


Conductor . . . MR. COSTA, 


Who has most kindly undertaken to conduct onthis occasion. The Orchestra will comprise the 
entire band of the Italian Opera, and that of the Crystal Palace Company, the chorus of the 
Royal Italian Opera, the additional choristers engaged in Rossini’s ‘ Guillaume Tell,” with a 
careful selection of Choral Amateurs from the Sacred Harmonie Society, Exeter Hall, the whole 
forming an effective Operatic Orchestra of the unusual extent of THREE HUNDRED PER- 
FORMERS. 

The ooo will ae in the Centre Transept, on the front portion of the Great 





Handel Orchestra, which will be so enclosed as to secure the best acoustic effects, 
The Programme will comprise the following Choral pieces :— 
Mi Manca La Voce, from “ Moise in Egito” ............cccccceceees Rossini. 
La Carita...........0..... seen eeseenes seencesseeesssroeseessscenegesseogees — Rossini. 
Prayer and Finale, ** Masaniello MRbaniids dnnduvcneuinvavkeeeabeaiicesx Auber. 
Benediction of the Poignards, ‘‘ Huguenots”............... Meyerbeer. 


The Overtures to ** La Gazza Ladra” and ‘* Masaniello.” 


Madame Grisi will sing Qui la Voce: Oh mio Fernando; inthe Duett from the ‘*‘ Huguenots,” 
with Signor Mario; and with Madame Didiee, the Duett, Erben a te Ferisce, from 
‘* Semiramide,”’ 

(The entire Programme will be daly announced.) 
PRICES OF TICKETS, 
~ Inthe desire to fix such a rate as will ensure a large attendance, the price of admission i 
fixed at Half-a-Crown. 

Reserved Stalls in front of the Orchestra, similar to Blocks C and G at the Handel Festivals 
will be issued at Five Shillings each. Reserved Seats unnumbered, around the above seats, # 
Half-a-Crown. Stalls in the Corner Galleries Five Shillings each. 

The Ticket-offices at the Crystal Palace, at the Box-office of the Royal Italian Opera, the 
usual Agents of the Company and the Opera, and the office at No. 2, Exeter Hall, are no“ 
supplied with Tickets for sale; and in order to ensure Stalls in eligible positions, immediate 
application Is requisite. 

Crystal Palace, Wednesday, July 24th, 1361. 
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OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
S COLOURS.—The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION 18 NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, 5, Pall-mall 
Fast (close to the National Gallery). From Nine till Dusk.— 


, . Catalogue 6d. 
Admittance 1s SJOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


IS NOW OPEN. 


XHIBITION OF THE EIGHT HISTORI- 

CAL PICTURES, painted by Witt1am Bewt Scorr, 
for Sir W. Cavan Trevelyan, Bart., illustrating the HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH BORDER. 


Building the Roman Wall. 
St. Cuthbert the Hermit, 
Venerable Bede. Grace Darling. 
The Descent of the Doves. Our own Day. 


French Gallery, 120, Pall-Mall. Admission, One Shilling. 


R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 
MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their entirely new and 
ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENT, “OUR CARD BASKET,” 
and the ‘TWO RIVAL COMPOSERS,” EVERY EVENING 
(except Saturday) at 8; THURSDAY anp SATURDAY 
AFTERNOONS at 3, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUS- 
TRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved seats, 1s., 
23, Stalls, 3s. Stall Chairs, 5s.,can be secured at the Gallery, 
in advance, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co’s., 201, 
Regent-street. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 
Great Success of the new Comedy of MY LORD AND 
MY LADY.—Monday, July 22, and duringthe week. Tocom- 
mence at Seven, with the New Ballet, BACCHUS and 
ARIADNE, after which, at } to 8, the new Comedy, MY 
LORD AND MY LADY; OR, IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
WORSE—Mr. C. Mathews, Mr. Howe, Mr. Buckstone; 
Mrs. C. Mathews, Mrs. Wilkins, &c., with COOL AS A 
CUCUMBER, Mr. C. Mathews; concluding with TURNING 
THE TABLES, Mr. Compton. 


EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. — 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. WEBSTER.— 

Tke Great Drama of THE DEAD HEART every evening.— 

Continued success of THE PRETTY HORSEBREAKERS.— 

On MONDAY, and during the Week, THE DEAD HEART— 

Messrs. B. Webster, D. Fisher, J. L. Toole, P. Bedford, 

Billington, Stuart, Romer, C. J. Smith; Miss Woolgar, Miss 

K. Kelly, and Miss Laidlaw. To conclude with THE PRETTY 

HORSEBREAKERS—Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, E. Thorne; 
Messrs. J. L. Toole and Paul Bedford.—Commence at Seven. 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by an 
Annual pormenn of £3 to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures £1,000 at death 
by accident, or £6 weekly for Injury. 


No Extra Premicum For VOLUNTEERS. 





The Spur in the Dish. 
Bernard Gilpin, 

















One person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 


Accident. £75,000 has been already paid as Compensation. 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, (late 
3, Old Broad-street.) 
Annual Income £40,000. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1861. 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 


of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. Thelast Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 


Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTRERS. 


This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed 
periods on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 

Prosprctuses and Forms on application to the Hxzap 
Orricr, 355, Strand, London. 








GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 


[THE CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
429, STRAND, LONDON. 


1. Provides the Security of Consols for its Policies. 
2. It lends, or returns to Insurers ON Draanp at any time, 
_about One-Half of all Premiums Paid. 
Undoubted Security for Money, with a liberal Rate of 
Interest. 
The Association possesses a Large Capital, subscribed by 
several Hundreds of Shareholders. 
Full information may be obtained on application to 


THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


The Hon. Francis Scott, Chairman. 
Cartes Berwick Curtis, Bsq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Fourth Division of Profits. 


Srrctat Norrce.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 3st of December, 1561, should make immediate 
application. There have already been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given as examples :— 

Sum Insured. Amount payable 
up tu Dec. 1854, 








Bonuses added, 


£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions i 
the lowest scale compatible with security z vadition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired. for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent "interest 
without security or deposit of the pelicy, . ; 
The assets of the Company at the 31st December, 1979 
amounted to £690,140. 193s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities, 
_No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 
Poliey stamps paid by the office. 
For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No.8 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. ; 
By order, 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director, 





Vy TERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3, Parliament-street, London, 8.W. 
Established 1842. 

Persons assuring in this office are offered the following 
accommodative modes of paying the premiums, viz. :— 

ist. Annually, quarterly, or half-yearly. 

2nd. On a decreasing or ascending scale, 

$rd. For a term of years only, securing a free policy after- 
wards for life. 

4th. With a fixed annual reduction of premiums. 

5th. On the half-credit system, suspending half the annual 
premiums for seven years; the debt to be allowed to stand over 
until death, 

Forms of Proposal, and every information afforded, on appli- 
eation to the Actuary. 

ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Treatise on Savings Banks.” 

*,* Agents wanted in those towns where the society is not 

already represented. 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TrusTExs. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
Drexscrors. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, —~ 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 





Capital........ Saeed pkbeebobesenbssbaanbattn bivexstanteas .+». £500,000 
Invested Funds.............sceecee seancdsdcasweseenses £110,000 
Annual Income ..............506 pbubasbasantanbounasuvede £40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return cf four-fifths of the premium paid, 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium, 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
65, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attainin 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands whic 
education or settlement in life may create, By the payment 
of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 








& ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON, 
8.W.—Nearly TWO HUNDRED IN-PATIENTS and 
some hundreds of Out-Patients are constantly under treatment 
at this Hospital. The-severity of the pest season having 
heavily increased the demands upon this Charity, FUNDS are 
GREATLY NEEDED, and are earnestly solicited. 


PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec, 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

The Council of Management beg to represent that this 
Charity has been in useful operation between 40 and 50 years, 
providing constant accommodation for upwards of 100 in- 
patients, and rélieving annually from 2,000 to 3,000 cases of 
accidents and dangerous emergency, besides an unlimited num- 
ber of out-patients. 

The chief dependence of the Hospital is upon voluntary 
contributions and legacies. Its power of doing good is capable 
of considerable increase by a very moderate increase of its 
funds. Some wards, expressly provided for SICK CHILDREN, 
could be brought into active efficiency by an addition of between 
£300 and £490 to the annual income, and several beds now oc- 
cupied by children in the general wards would thus become 
available for adult patients, by whom they are greatly needed. 
Benefactions for this important object, and bequests of bene- 
volent persons to the ENDOWMENT FUND, for insuring its 
permanent maintenance, would be of incalculable benefit, and 
received with earnest thankfulness by the Treasurer and Secre- 
tary, at the Hospital; and at Messrs. Coutts; Messrs. Drum- 
monds, and Messrs. Hoare’s; and through all the principal 


bankers, 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 

















EDUCTION of FARES to or from DOVER 
and FOLKESTONE, by the South-Eastern Railway, 
erforming the journey by mail and tidal trains in TWO 
OURS. Eleven week-day trains either way. 
Fares between London Bridge, Dover, or Folkestone, 
Single. Return, 
Ist Class (Express)... 163. 6d. ... 25s. 
2nd 12s. 6d. ... 18s. 6d, 


Ist ,, (Ordinary) 14s.6d, .., 22s. 
2nd ,, tans. da ee ee 
Srd 45 ow, SG EBs. occ BO 


C. W. EBORALL, General Manager. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 

to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 

149, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


N ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
250, OXFORD STREET. 
SELLING OFF. 

In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to 
renew the Lease of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
RICH STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
cash, 

250, OXFORD-STREPT, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 

Hyde-park. 














——— —————— 


BAS & CO’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, may 
be had in fine condition, at the following Prices for 
Cash :— 

Reputed Measures. Imperial Measure. 
Quarts, 6s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Pints, 5s. per dozen. 
Guinness’ Extra Stout at the same Prices. 
Address:—BARBER & LELEUX, 11, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, 8.W. 








CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 


HEDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


; quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in ue, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 

Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 

24s. and 30s. per dos. 
Superior Claret ............ 368. 428. 498. 608.728. ,, 


Good Dinner Sherry ...............+++ reeee SO. BOS, gg 
~~ Pale, Golden, or Brown 
___ Renee 36s. 428. 48s, 5 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 368. 42s. 498.608, 5, 
Hock and Moselle .,. 303. 36s. 488. 60s. to 1208. 45 
Sparkling ditto 0... .ececseseees 60s. 663.789. 55 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 49s. 60s. 663,788, 4, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey. 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. . 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
= . riced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 
iately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


ogre nbedel, SUMMER BEVERAGES.— 
A tablespoonful of either of SAINSBURY’S FRUIT 
ESSENCES, mixed with an ordinary tumblerful of spring 
water, will form a delicious beverage ; they are also peculiarity 
adapted for flavouring carbonated soda and potass waters, 
and in every instance where there is a gazogene in use they will 
be found most desirable. Raspberry, orange, black currant, 
cherry, and apple fruit essences, at 1s., 1s. 10d., and 3s. 6d. per 
imperial quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint; lemonade and 
ginger lemonade, at 10d., 1s. 4d., and 2s. 6d. per quarter-pint, 
_—. and pint ; foreign pineapple and mulberry, at 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and 5s. per quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint. Manu- 
factory, No. 176 and 177, Strand, third door west of Norfolk- 
street. 


OCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE, 

Manufactured by the WHEELER & WILSON COM- 

PANY. Offices and Sale-rooms—462, Oxford-street, London. 
Instruction gratis to every purchaser. 

The attention of housekeepers, seamstresses, dress-makers, 
tailors, manufacturers of shirts, collars, skirts, cloaks, mantles, 
clothing, hats, caps, corsets, ladies’ boots, linen goods, um- 
brellas, parasols, and silk goods, is invited to the perfect adap- 
tation and unrivalled excellence of the Lock-stitch Sewing- 
machine for general purposes. They are simple in construction, 
efficient and durable in operation, beautiful in model and finish, 
fitted to adorn the parlour, and suited to the workshop, applic- 
able alike to the family and the manufacturer. Their speed is 
from 1,000 to 2,000 stitches per minute, or equal in efficiency to 
twelve seamstresses. They will stitch, gather, hem, fell, and 
bind, with great rapidity, strength, and beauty. Domestics 
and children twelve years of age readily become proficient in 
their use. 

Illustrated Prospectus gratis and post-free. 


~ WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
(PEER FIELD PATENT STARCH 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INPERIOR KINDS ARE OPTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Grascow & Lonpoy. 


OR CLEANING PLATE and JEWEL- 

LERY.—BRADLEY’S ALBATUM, or White Rouge, 
free from Mercury and soft, gives readily a natural, brilliant, 
and lasting Polish, without wearing the Articles, and is the 
only thing fit for Plated Goods. Sold by BRADLEY & 
BOURDAS, Chemists, Belgravia, London, and by Chemists, 
Silversmiths, Oilmen, and Lronmongers, in boxes at ls. and 2s, 
See that ‘‘ Bradley's Albatum”’ is on the box. 




















FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES, 








A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free, 


DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Estasuisnep A.D, 1700, 


DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives. Carvers, 
Finest Ivory Handles...... 3338. 288. lls. 
Medium ,, beasts 23s. 18s. 7s. 6d. 
Good ” 99 teen 16s, 12s. 5s. 6d. 
DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Table, Dessert. Tea, 








Spoons—best plating ...... 4s. 30s. 188, 

Forks 99 “ae 38s. 208, _ 

Spoons—2nd quality ...... 338. 243. Ids. 6d. 
- a ae 31s. 238. _ 


‘9 ” 

DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods, Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 18s., 
30s., 4s., 638., 78s. 

DEANE’S8—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced, 

DEANF’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, 

DEAN E’S8—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 638., 34s. 

DEAN E'S— Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6, 6s. 

DEANE’ S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons. 

DEANE’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 
with Drawings, post-free. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamphlet. 

DEANFE’S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods. 

DEAN E’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 

DEANE’ 8—IJforticu'tural Tools. 

DEANE’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 


HITE AND SOUND TEETH are indis- 
yensable to personal attraction, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of food, 
ROWLAND’'S ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentrifice, 
preserves and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth, 
eradicates Tartar and Spots of Incipient Decay, strengthens 
the Gums, and gives a delicate fragrance to the breath. Price 
23. 94. perbox. Sold at 29, Hatton-garden, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


*.* Ask for“ ROWLAND’'S ODONTO.” 
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DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHTBROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world os the ssfest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CorsUMPTioN, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENEHAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS, 

Sre HENRY MARSH, Baart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a Oil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Da. GRANVILLE, F.R.8.—“ Dr. Granville has found that 
Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often cons>xquent 
on the administration of the Pale Oil.” 

Da. LANKESTER, F.R.8.—“ I deem the Cod Liver Oil soid 
under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any other 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 

Dre. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—“ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
pound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
destroyed.” 

De. ps Jowon’s Liant-Broww Cop Liver Orr is sold 
only in Unrrrtt Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 45. Od.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONS CAN POSSIBLY BEB GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 

BOLE CONSIGNEERS : 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 
Cavrrox.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, oe sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and unive accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
ualities are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
Chisnaten, the reauLar use of this simple and ee remedy 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactur with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Bole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, don, 
Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- 
lency, distension, hemmorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 
ears.—Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.8.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Warzer.—1 Ib. 2s. 9d.; 2 lb. 4s. 6d.; 5 Ib. 
lls.; 12 lb. 22s.; 24 1b. free of carriage, 40s.—BARRY DU 
BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London ; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemists. 


91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 


& F.PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 


SOAP undergoes a process in its manufacture which 
entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 
introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being acquired 
by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 


Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 
either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely 
agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to other countries, change of climate never in the 
least diminishing its properties. 

Sold in Square Cakes, prices 1s. and 1s, 6d. each; and Tablets, 

To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists in 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F. PEARS, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS, 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Increstation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel 
and with less liability to accident from caplocien. Db is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
ion of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, &., and by Engineers and Manufacturers through- 
out the country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for. 
warded on application to P.5.EASTON, and G. SPRING. 
FIELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

“Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world,”—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
2th Dec. 1860, 

** Messrs. Easton & Springfield have a ee and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction,”’— 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860, 

“The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
nerustation known.”’—Commercial Daily Liste 
































ENSON’S WATCHES.— 
** Perfection of mechanism.’’—Morning Post, 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas, 


Send two stamps for ‘Benson's Illustrated Pam : 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Ww 


yatches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 

Indis and the Colonies for 5s. extra. , 

33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Established 1740. ; 





ATHSand TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 

8. BURTON has One Large Show Room devoted ex- 
clasively to the display of Baths Toilette Ware. The Stock 
of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 


submitted to the — and with prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. Portable showers, 7s. 6d.; 


pillar showers, £3to £5; nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; sponging, 14s, 
to 32s.; hip, 14s. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas 
Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower 
Baths.—Toilette Ware in great variety, from 15s, 6d, to 45s. 
the set of three. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S.—He 

has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of 

Tron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appro- 

riate Bedding and Bed- gs. Portable Folding Bedsteads, 

hom lls.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints 

and patent sacking, from 14s. 6d.; and Cots, from 15s. 6d. 

each; handsome amental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in 
great variety, from £2. 13s. 6d. to £20. 


ILLIAM §8. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
nery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and ns of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 





GJLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, ‘used ig 

Royal Laundry, an a Her . 

nee eat ony tang she ever used.—Sold test 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 


- HE BLESSINGS OF PEACE: 
are to be found in the increased ay of Teas by 
ANY, 





THE EAST INDIA TEA CO 
whereby the finest descriptions are brought within the reach 
all. ‘Strong Tea.” The Leaf not coloured, from 2s. Good 
Family Tea, 3s.to 3s. 4d. Rich Souchong, last seasons, 3s, 54, 
Finest kinds from 4s. Offices, 9, Great St. Helen’s Church: 
yard, Bishopsgate. 


CCOUNT BOOKS, & 
of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern o; 
the premises, 
ere ot ae ee 
rinted on the shortest notice ; ind 0; r- i 
ce with economy and despatch. yds 
CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch, 
LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description, 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 
NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, wit) 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging fy 
dies or plates. 
STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS j, 
great variety. 
DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super. 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers, 
GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, varioy 
degrees, 5s. each. 
NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 4 
SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s, ¢4, 
a ream. 
ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any honse iy 
the trade. 
All articles being prepared on the premises can be insurej 
with despatch and economy at 
F, ARNOLD’S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c, 
86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue, 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 








ANALYSIS BY LIGHT. 


CROOK E 9S’ 


SPECTROS COPE, 


SPENCER BROWNING AND CO, PATENTEES. 





With the kind and valuable assistance of W. Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., so well known for his successfy! 
researches upon the Spectrum, we have been enabled to produce a most efficient, portable, and convenient 
Instrument for use, and more economical in price than any other hitherto offered to the public. 

Having made an addition to the Instrument which greatly increases its power, the price will now be 
£4 10s.; with higher power, and extra adjustments, £5 5s. Mounted Prism, for showing the spectra of two 


metals at the same time, £1. 





CROOKES’ 


POCKET SPECTROSCOPE 


FOR TOURISTS. 
SPENCER BROWNING AND CO, PATENTEES. 
Warranted to show the Soda Line D double. 
The size of this Instrument is only 4} inches by 2}, 1} inches thick, in Morocco case complete. 


Price, £3 10s. 


With higher power and extra adjustment, £4 4s. 


Either instrament forwarded free on receipt of remittance to 


SPENCER BROWNING & CO., PATENTEES, 111, MINORIES, E.C. 
Established 100 years. 





BUNSEN 


AND KIRCHHOFF’S 


APPARATUS FOR SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, 
As Described in the Supplement to “The London Review,” May 4th, 1861, 
IS MANUFACTURED BY 
W. LADD, 
MICROSCOPE AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
11 and 12, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
8 


MOURNING at their Establishment. 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be fo 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


he Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in 


urope, Mourning Costume of ever 
Reasonabié 


in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The most 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos, 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
forwarding their orders to THIS EstaBLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at th? 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is ker 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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TO GENTLEMEN. 





Best Fancy Trowsers, One Guinea; Black Dress Suit, Three Pounds Fifteen; 
Walking or Sea-side Suit, Three Guineas. 





Ww. COoPER & 


Cc O., 


“TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION,” 
34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


(Patterns Free by Post.) 





A CARD. 
Mr. -CARRICK, 


MINIATURE PAINTER on tar PHOTOGRAPHIC BASE. 


STUDIO, 32, REGENT-STREET, PICCADILLY-CIRCUS. 





MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Ciavpet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 


imitations of his Carte de Visite Vignette Portrait of H.R.H. the late Duchess of Kent. 


Although the im- 


perfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not 
examine attentively the photograph. To prevent this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all 
ihe Cartes de Visite which come from his establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


107, 


REGENT STREET, 


THREE Doors From ViGo STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





O TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS AND VISES PROCURED, without 


personal attendance, expense, and trouble saved, ‘by applying to C. GOODMAN, Agent (Successor to Laiagu & Co.), 
407, Strand, London, W.C., three doors east of the Adelphi Theatre.—N.B, Circular of Instructions Post Pree. 





NOW READY. 


THE CORNHILL MACAZINE. 


No. 20 (for AUGUST), price One Suii1iNe, with Two ILLustRaTions, 


CONTENTS :—— 


The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the 
World. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. X VII.—Brevis esse laboro. 
» XVILI.—Drum ist’s So wohl mir in der 
Welt. 

The Dissolution of the Union. 
Burlesques. 
When Thou Sleepest. 
At Westminster. 
Agnes of Sorrento. Chap. IX.—The Artist Monk. 


By Charlotte Bronte. 





The Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson. By 
One of the Firm. 
Chap. I.—Preface. 
», il.--The early History of our Mr. Brown, 
with some few Words of Mr. Jones, 
» IiI.—The early History of Mr. Robinson. 
A County Ball. (With an Ilustration.) 
My Scotch School. 
The Convict out in the World. 
Roundabout Papers. No. 15.—Ogres. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 





BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The AUGUST NUMBER (NOW READY) contains 
the EIGHTH PART of 


The Constable of the Totver. 


BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


II, Crooked Usage; or, the Adventures of Lorn Loriot. 
R Dudley Costello. Chapters XIX. to XXII, 
III. Food in France. By Frederick Marshall. 
IV. America under Arms. 
V. The Salons of Vienna and Berlin. 
VI. Town and Country. By Monkshood. 
VIL. ~ mea Tactics, and How they Succeeded. By 
uida, 
VIII. Regenerated Almack’s. 
IX. The Fireman. By J. E. Carpenter. 
X. The Indigo Planter in Bengal. 
XI. The Turkish Ceméiery. Ry Nicholas Michell. 
XII. The Taste for Wines in England. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





C OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. Harrison Arrswortn, Esq. 
Contents ron AUGUST. No. CCCCLXXXVIII. 
I, The Old Dominion. 
II. East Lynne. By the Author of ** Ashley.” 
ITI. The Comet of 1861. By Cyrus Reddin 4 soeetenes 
IV. Frederick Barbarossa. By Sir Nathaniel. 
V. Why is She an Old Maid? By Mrs. Bushby. Part III 
VI. Public Metropolitan Improvements. 2 
VII. Night-Echoes from Damascus. By W. Charles Kent. 
VIII. Touching Card Houses. By Edward P, Rowsell. 
IX. Infusoria. 
X. Granville de Vigne. A Tale of the Day, 
XI. Duelling in Olden Times. 
XII. Your Life in Your Hand. 
XIU, Austria and Hungary. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





| eemeamenias MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 2s. 6d, 


CONTAINS: 


A Few More Words from the Archives of Simancas, By 
J. A. Froude. 

Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill. By the Author of 
‘‘ Digby Grand,” ‘ The Interpreter,” &c. &c, Chapters 
XXX.—XXXIII. 

Italian States and Rulers in the Last Half of the Fifteenth 
Century. 

The Edda. By Carl Lottner. 

Frederick Barbarossa. 

A Discourse of Immaturity. 4 A. K. H. B. 

Ida Conway.—A Tale. By J. M.C. Conclusion, 

Causes of the Disruption of the American Union, 

Reminiscences of New Zealand. 

In the Night-Watches. By Arthur J. Munby. 

Chronicle of Current History, 


London: Parker, Son, and Bovey, West Strand, W.C. 





HE ART-JOURNAL FOR AUGUST, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains Turngr’s ARCH OF TITUS; 
Grsson’s COTTAGE HOME; and O’DOHERTY’S ERIN. 


The Literary Contributions include :— 

HERMITS AND RECLUSES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
Part II. By the Rev. E. L. Currs. Lllustrated. 

HOGARTH AND THE LITTLE DRUMMER, By W, 
THORNBURY. 

EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS AT 
MANCHESTER. 

ANTIQUITY OF THE LIKENESS OF OUR BLESSED 
LORD. ByTuomas Hgarpuy. Llustrated, 

THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES ON GLASS, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

THE HUDSON. By Benson J, Losstna, Ilustrated, 

ART IN PARLIAMENT. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. LIlustrated. 

ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE OF PLAYING CARDS. 
By Dr. Beery. Llustrated. 

THE MUSEUM OF THE PACHA OF EGYPT, &c. &e. 


James 8, Viutvuz, 26, Ivy-lane, 





Second Edition, Price 6s., crown 8vo., 


ITURGICAL PURITY, OUR RIGHTFUL 
itn, ae a pena By Joun C. Fismer, M.A., of the 


** Has produced a profound sensation.”—Edinburgh Review. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co. 





Vol. L., price 12s. 6d., 


HE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time, and of the Delusions 


Incidental to its . By Epwarp Mgryoys, M.D. 
F.G.S., F.R.C.P., &e. ~ 7 : 


_ Dr. Meryon has written, con amore, with a mind fully 
impressed with the high importance of his subject, and desirous 
of doing it all the justice in his power,.”—British Medical 
Journal, 

“If such knowledge as is contained in Dr. Meryon’s work 
were a little more general, we should be spared many reproduc- 
tions of opinions and practices which history has y con- 
demned as erroneous or mischievous,”’— Lancet. 

**A good history of medicine has long been felt to be a 
desideratum in English literature; and if we may judge from 
the first volume which has just appeared, Dr. Meryon bids fair 
to supply the want.’’— Morning Post. 


‘The work is worthy of all praise for the diligence and good 
sense shown in its construction, and for the general accuracy 
with which it represents the outline of the history it under- 
takes to give.” — Examiner. 


‘*We have never met with a work on a similar subject which 
contains more elements for the student’s thought, or more 
aitractive interest for the general reader.”—John Bull, 


Lonremay, Grezn, Loneman, & Ropegrts. 





Just published, 
ANTE’S INFERNO. Folio Edition. In 
the Original, With 76 Designs on Wood, by 
Gustave Done, 
Executed in the highest style of Art. Price £5. 


This work is the masterpiece of M. Gustave Doré’s won- 
derful talent, and is a marvel of the breadth and power of this 
Artist’s designs, 


L. Hacuetre & Co., Publishers, 18, King William-street, 
Strand, W.C., and all the first Booksellers, 


DR. CORNWELL'S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





* Dr. Cornwell ranks among our very best editors of educa- 
tional treatises. We have for many years used his ‘ English 
School Grammar,’ his ‘ Young Composer,’ and his ‘School 
Geography,’ as text-books ; and can testify, from daily experi- 
ence, that, in practical utility to private students, and in perfect 
adaptation to the purposes of public instruction, they cannot be 
surpassed, The four latest contributions to the editor's educa- 
tional series fully maintain his high reputation. The ‘Geo- 
graphy for Beginners’ furnishes an admirable initiation into the 
author's more elaborate manual of ‘‘ School Geography ;’ the 
‘Map Book for Beginners’ is equal, in point of execution, to an 
atlas of its size which we have seen; while the ‘ Book of Blan 
Maps,’ and the ‘ Book of Map Projections,’ at once suggest and 
supply the true and only data for the rational and effective 
teaching of geography. On the whole we can, with the utmost 
confidence, recommend these and the other works of Dr. Corn- 
well to all who are engaged in the education of youth,”’"—Mac- 
phail’s Literary Review. 


Just published, 
MAP BOOK for BEGINNERS; a Com- 


panion Atlas to the ‘*Geography for Beginners;” 1s. 6d. 
plain; 2s. 6d. coloured, 


BOOK of BLANK MAPS; each Map 


ae but without Names, which are to be indicated or 
filled in by the learner; 1s. 


BOOK of MAP PROJECTIONS, 1s. 





GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. By 
James CornwkELu, Ph.D., F.R.G.8S. 8th Edition, 1s. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 30th Edi- 


tion, 3s. 6d.; or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS; consisting of 
Thirty beautifully executed Maps on Steel, containing every 
name found in the ‘*School Geography,” and a List of 
several Hundred Places, with their Latitude and Longitude, 
and the Accentuation and Pronunciation of all difficult 
Names; 2s. 6d, plain; 4s. coloured, 

*,* Recent Geographical Discoveries and Changes are em- 
bodied in the current editions of the above Works. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Pro- 


gressive Exercises in English Composition, 24th Edition, 
1s. 6d. cloth. 


A KEY to the YOUNG COMPOSER; 
with Hints as to the Mode of Using the Book. 3s. 


ALLEN and CORNWELL’S GRAM- 
MAR, with very Copious Exercises, and a Systematic View 
of the Formation and Derivation of Words, together with 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek Lists, which explain the 
Etymology of above 7,000 English Words, 3lst Edition, 2s., 
red leather ; 1s. 9d. cloth. 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, 37th 


Edition, 1s. cloth, 9d. sewed. 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY, Edited 
by the late Dr. Attzn, 11th Edition, 4s. 


DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS; with a 


Dictionary. New Edition, 3s. 


THE SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC: a 
Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning and Computa- 
tion. By James Cornwatt, Ph.D., and Josuva G. Fitcn, 
M.A. 7th Edition, 4s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. By 
the Same. A First Book of Practical Arithmetic, with an 
Inductive Explanation of each Rule, and containing 
numerous Questions for purely Mental Calculation. 6th 
Edition, 1s. 6d. 


London: Srwpxry, Marswart, & Co.; Hawtttoy, Adams, 
& Co, Edinburgh: Orrver & Born. 
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‘EEN, A NEW ILLUSTRATED 
Tes REVIEW, Sixpence Weekly. Pro- 


spectuses now ready. 
London: 248, Strand, W.C. 











ae 


T IE BOYS’ OWN LIBRARY. 

“WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD.” Part IV. for 
August contains :—The Nehiego-M bouné— Bio hical Notice 
of M. du Chailla—The Rhinoceros, Structure, Labitat, how he 
ia hunted—Memoir of Anderson, of Lake Ngumi celebrity— 
The Tiger, Stracture and Habitat, and how he is hunted. 
Twenty-three Illustrations. Also, Map of the Habitats of 
Wild Animals in South America, and a beautifully co 
frontispiece of The Buffalo—a Miraculous Escape. 


London: 8. O. Barron, 248, Strand, W.C., and all 
Booksellers. 





NOW READY. 
Bee N’S ILLUMINATED FAMILY 
BIBLE. 
Part I. post-free for twenty-four stamps. 


London: 8. O. Brrrox, 248, Strand, W.C., and all 
Booksellers. 





This day, post Svo., 10s. 6d., 
M* HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
By the same author, 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s. 6d. 
MEG OF ELIBANK, & OTHER TALES. 9s. 
WEARING THE WILLOW. 9s. 
London: Parxsr, Sox, & Bover, West Strand. 





This day, in Feap. 8vo., 3s. 64., 
H E BEA TITUD E S&S. 


Abasement before God—Sorrow for Sin—Meekness of 
Spirit—Desire for Holiness—Gentleness—Purity of Heart— 
e Peacemakers—Sufferings for Christ. 
By Joun 8. B. Monsert, LL.D., 
Rural Dean, and Vicar of Egham ; Author of ‘ Spiritual 
Songs,” “‘ Parish Musings,” &c, 


London: Parker, Sox, & Borax, West Strand. 





New ready, with Coloured Title, pp. 320, 5s. cloth, 


OMETHING FOR EVERYBODY: AND 
A GARLAND FOR THE YEAR. A Book for House 
and Home. - 
By Joux Tins, F.8.A., Author of ‘ Curiosities of 
ndon,”’ Ac. 
Cortuyts :—The Year; its Memorable Days and Pictu- 
ue Events—Pall Mall ; the Game and Street—Recollections 
of Brambletye House—Whitebait—Domestic Arts and Cus- 
toms—Glories of a Garden—Early Gardeners and Writers on 
Gardening—A Day at Hatfield—Celebrated Gardens—Curiosi- 
ties of Bees—Prompt Remedies and Small Services, &c. 


Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 


With a New Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOPADIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition tc the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone, 


James Sancstzr & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 








—— 
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NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 


R. MCULLOCH’S READING BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
BIRST READING-BOOK .....0.....0ccscccceecsecescsseceseoee . 144. 
EE ED PER EEECIEDIL, .c coscginksieckainacndavsbeciensense 3d. 
PD Se Be a LPO IEE, «on cccccansagnosesescesaneneiecsseesecs 10d, 
FOURTH READING-BOOK and Synopsis or Sprxi- 
a. sonal ss rah RR Senaetana sate anuabinacneesses cughee 1s. 6d. 
SERIES OF LESSONS in Prose and Verse............... 2s. 
COURSE OF READING in Science and Literature ... 33. 


These Books are intended for the use of schools where the 
general mental culture of the pupil, as well as his proficiency in 
the art of reading, is studiously and systematically aimed at. 


They form, collectively, a progressional Series, so con- 
structed and graduated as to conduct the pupil, by regular 
stages, from the elementary sounds of the language to its 
highest and most complex forms of gerd, and each separate 
Book is also progressively arranged,—the lessons which are 
more easily read and understood always taking the lead, and 
preparing the way for those of greater difficulty. 


The subject-matter of the Books is purposely miscellaneons. 
Yet it is deere of a character to excite the interest and enlarge 
the knowledge of the reader. And with the design of more 
effectually promoting his mental growth and nurture, the various 
topies are introduced in an order conformable to that in which 
the chief faculties of the juvenile mind are usually developed. 

That the moral feelings of the pupil may not be without their 
proper stimulus and nutriment, the lessons are pervaded 
throughout by the religious and Christian element. 





The Publishers confidently invite the attention of Teachers 
to the New Editions of these Works, in the belief that, after 
the thorough revision to which they have just been subjected 
by the Author, they will be found to be in all respects adapted 
to the present advanced state of Education. 





*," The New Editions may now be had from any Bookseller, 
except of the “ First” and “Second” Books, which will be 
issued shortly. 

Edinburgh: Orrver & Born. 
London: Siupxix, Marsnart, & Co. 
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SLUGGS 
ACHROMATIC ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, 





| These Telescopes are of Superior Quality and Excellent Workmanship, and will show the various celestig] 


Phenomena, as well as Instruments hitherto charged two or three times their price. 





** Stockton-on-Tees, March 26, 1860. 


*¢ A desire to test the telescope has postponed my 
acknowledgment of its receipt hitherto. I am per- 
fectly delighted with it. Its neatness is noteworthy, 
and its power and excellence better than my expecta- 
tion. I saw Saturn’s ring beautifully, also the nebula 
in Orion. Jupiter was magnificent, with his retinue 
—three on one side and one on the other—very clear 
and distinct. “W. J. Watson.” 





“ Newton Heath, April, 1860. 


*T havé studiously avoided writing until I was 
convinced by a series of observations, of the working 
of the telescope. I have had some capital views of 
Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn. I have been enabled to 
distinguish! two of Saturn’s moons. I consider the 
views to be highly satisfactory for the power of my 
instrument, I cannot give utterance to my thoughts 
for the very great kindness you have done in making 
an instrument which will give intellectual enjoyment 
for yearsto come. Accept my warmest thanks, &c. 


s¢ J. JOHNSON,” 





2}-INCH TELESCOPES. 
** 130, Cambridge-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester, March, 1861. 


** The 24-inch telescope has more than answered my 
expectations. Withit I have resolved Castor, seen the 
nebula in Lyra, and had some good views of Saturn, 
with two of his satellites. ‘°W. Lummis,” 





* Scotland, May 18, 1860. 


The telescope arrived safe here last evening. 
The workmanship is excellent. I have no doubt 
about its performance. 


2}-INCH TELESCOPES. 
“Fort Ayr, July 14th, 1860. 


“The telescope has quite taken me by surprise. I 
had no idea it would be such a fine instrument. The 
day is not favourable, but I have directed it to spots 
distant ten or fifteen miles along the coast, and to the 
shore of Arran, some twenty miles of. I had no idea 
a glass of such great focal length would be so well 
adapted for terrestrial objects. I have never met 
with a terrestrial telescope at all approaching this in 


power and clearness. 
** July 31st. 


*‘T have tried the three astronomical powers. The 
view with the most powerful is so clear that it seemed 
almost as if a higher power could be employed with- 
out coloured fringes or distortion. I have had good 
views of Mars,—the polar ice and dark spots being 











very distinguishable. “R. P.” 





** Manchester, October 6, 1860. 


“My son, who resides on the Clyde, near to 
Dunoon, was expecting the arrival of a yacht which 
had been built for him in Liverpool, and happened to 
be looking through the glass, when he observed his 
little vessel coming from between the two Cumbrays, 





2 inches diameter and 36 inches focus with stand ............cseccesssssesserseeee 2 10 O 
2) i" a eee WirteTiekeidesiandces Wee 
o = oie Sate  ainaaddamatemetead. ae 
Do. do. do. do. having polished brass body 
rack motion to eyepiece, and tripod stand as above............sssesesseeeeeeeeee LL 10 0 
33 inches diameter and 60 inches focus as the last ..............04 swansea ccenateiens ae. a 
TESTIMONIALS. 
2-INCH TELESCOPES. a distance of nine or ten miles. To be able to tell to 


a certainty that such a boat is your own, at sucha 
distance, is no mean performance. 
ee W. F. Pp.” 


From THE Rev. J. Cuapwick Bates. 
“Blue Pitts, near Manchester, May, 1861. 
“JT am very proud of my telescope.” * * €& 





“5, Robert-street, Walter-street, Travis-street. 

** As a working man I wish to thank you for your 
efforts to cheapen the telescope, which have enabled 
me to become the possessor of a 48-inch instrument, 
From all I understand about telescopes, I do not 
think there can be a better than mine of the same 
size. I can see five stars in the trapezium of Orion, 
and can often see five of Saturn’s moons. 

** JoHN ASHWORTH, 


* At Messrs. Parr, Curtis, and Madeley.” 





* Macclesfield, June 25, 1860. 


**T am satisfied with the telescope—its perform. 
ance is good. “T, DAVENPORT, JUN.” 


32-INCH TELESCOPES. 
From THE Rev. D. T. Moore. 
* Ongar, Feb. 12th, 1861. 


** Your telescope has given me the most complete 
satisfaction. Last evening I had a magnificent view 
of Jupiter and Saturn. I saw four at least, and I 
think five, of Saturn’s moons, notwithstanding the 
bright moonlight. I can see very distinctly with a 
power of 300. I enclose sketches of Jupiter and 
Saturn. You will see that I have marked five of 
Saturn’s satellites. 

‘** Thave seen five stars in the trapezium of Orion’s 
nebula. You will also observe that I saw a belt 
of some sort above the ring of Saturn, the shadow 
being on one side of the ring, and the belt on the 
other.’ 





From the Eraminer and Times, March 7th, 1860. 


** We have had an opportunity of comparing Mr. 
Slugg’s telescopes with others several times their 
cost, and find their performance most satisfactory. 
We can well believe his assurance that ‘ the lenses 
are of superior quality, and ground upon the truest 
theory.’ His large telescope of 3}-inch in diameter, 
and magnifying 120 times, is an instrument likely to 
tempt the purse of any one who shall get a glance at 
the planet Saturn through it.” 





A 44-INCH TELESCOPE. 
From THE Rey. R. C. Huppersty, CartMet. 
** May, 1861. 
**IT am very much pleased with the 44-inch tele- 
scope you supplied me with. On clear nights I have 
made out the small star near Vega; the quadruple 
star in Lyra, with the greatest ease, and two if not 
three of the very faint stars between. The division 
in the ans of Saturn’s rings I have also seen with a 
power of 300.” 


Catalogues named below on receipt of three stamps. 








Just published, price 2d., 


‘““INFORMATION ABOUT TELESCOPES,” 


Containing two Addresses on Cheap Telescopes, and remarks by a Clergyman on Astronomical Observations, 


with an Illustrated Catalogue and Testimonials. 


By J. T. Slugg. 


SIMPKIN & CO. 
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By the same Author, 


— ——_- 


THE TELESCOPE: ITS CONSTRUCTION AND USE EXPLAINED. 


Price Is. 


17 SEOl 


SIMPEKIN & CO. 


N.B.—The second edition of “ The Stars and the Telescope,” announced for June, has been unavoidably 
delayed, and is now in the press. 





JOSIAH T. SLUGG, 214, STRETFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER. 
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HOW OUR ANCESTORS FARED AT TABLE IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. 

THERE is a part of the human frame, not very noble in itself, which, never- 
theless, many people are said to worship, and which has even exercised at times 
a considerable influence over man’s destinies. Gastrolatry, indeed, is a worship 
which, at one time or other, has prevailed in different forms over all parts of 
the world—its history takes an extensive range, and is not altogether without 
interest. One of the first objects of search in a man who has just risen from 
savage life to civilization is rather naturally refinement in his food, and this 
desire more than keeps pace with the advance of general refinement, until 
cookery becomes one of the most important of social institutions. During 
all periods of which we read in history, great public acts, of whatever kind, 
even to the consecration of a church, have been accompanied with feasting ; 
and the same rule holds good throughout all the different phases of our social 
relations. The materials for the history of eating are so abundant, and the 
field is so extensive, that it would be impossible to take it in in a short essay ; 
and therefore in the remarks we have to offer on the subject, we shall restrict 
ourselves to our own country, and attempt to show what sort of tables our 
forefathers kept, what kind of food they eat, and how it was cooked. 

William of Malmesbury, who wrote in the middle of the twelfth century, 
with strong Norman feelings, tells us that the Anglo-Saxons indulged in 
great feasting, and lived in very mean houses ; whereas the Normans eat 
with moderation, but built for themselves magnificent mansions. Various 
allusions in old writers leave little room for doubt that our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers indulged much in eating; but, as far as we can gather, for our 
information is very imperfect, this indulgence consisted more in the quantity 
than in the quality of the food, for their cookery seems to have been in 
general what we call “plain.” Refinement in cookery appears to have come 
in with the Normans ; and from the twelfth century to the sixteenth we can 
trace the love of the table continually increasing. The monks, whose insti- 
tution had to a certain degree separated them from the rest of the world, 
and who usually, and from the circumstances perhaps naturally, sought 
sensual gratifications, fell soon into the sin of gluttony, and they seem to 
have led the way in refinement in the variety and elaborate character of 
their dishes. Giraldus Cambrensis, an ecclesiastic himself, complains in 
very indignant terms of the luxurious table kept by the monks of Canterbury 
in the latter half of the twelfth century ; and he relates an anecdote which 
shows how far at that time the clergy were in this respect in advance of the 
laity. One day, when Henry IT. paid a visit to Winchester, the prior and 
monks of St. Swithin met him, and fell on their knees before him to complain 
of the tyranny of their bishop. When the king asked what was their 
grievance, they said that their table had been curtailed of three dishes. The 
king, somewhat surprised at this complaint, and imagining, no doubt, that the 
bishop had not left them enough to eat, inquired how many dishes he had 
left them. They replied, ten ; at which the king, in a fit of indignation, told 
them that he himself had no more than three dishes to his table, and uttered 
an imprecation against the bishop unless he reduced them to the same 
number. 

3ut although we have abundant evidence of the general fact that our 
Norman and English forefathers loved the table, we have but imperfett 
information on the character of their cookery until the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, when the rules and receipts for cooking appear to have 
been very generally committed to writing, and « considerable number of 
cookery-books belonging to this period and to the following century remain 
in manuscript, forming very curious records of the domestic life of our fore- 
fathers. From these we propose to give a few illustrations of a not unin- 
teresting subject. These cookery-books sometimes contain plans for dinners 
of different descriptions, or, as we should now say, bills of fare, which enable 
us, by comparing the names of the dishes with the receipts for making them, 
to form a tolerably distinct notion of the manner in which our forefathers 
fared at table from four to five hundred years ago. The first example we 

shall give is furnished by a manuscript of the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and belongs to the latter part of the century preceding ; that is, to 
the reign of Richard IL., a period remarkable for the fashion for luxurious 
living : it gives us the following bill of fare for the ordinary table of a gentle- 
man, which we will arrange in the form of a bill of fare of the present day, 
modernizing the language, except in the case of obsolete words. 
First Course. 
Boar's head enarmed (larded), and “bruce,” for pottage. 
Beef. Mutton. Pestels (legs) of Pork. 
Swan. Roasted Rabbit. Tart. 
Second Course. 


Drope and Rose, for Pottage. 
Mallard. Pheasant. Chickens, “ farsed” and roasted. 
** Malachis,” baked. 


Th ird Course. 
Conings (ra hits), im gravy; and hare, in “ bras¢,” for pottage. 
Teals, roasted. Woodcocks. Snipes. 
“ Raffyolys,” baked. ** Flampoyntes.” 


t 


t may be well to make the general remark, that the ordinary number of 
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courses at dinner was three. To begin, then, with the first dish, boar’s-head 
was a favourite article at table, and needs no explanation. The potage which 
follows, under the name of bruce, was made as follows, according to a receipt 
in the same cookery-book which has furnished the bill of fare :— 


“Take the unvbles of a swine, and parboil them (boil them slowly), and cut 
them small, and put them in a pot, with some good broth; then take the whites 
of leeks, and slit them, and cut them small, and put them in, with minced onions, 
and let it all boil; next take bread steeped in broth, and ‘ draw it up’ with blood 
and vinegar, and put it into a pot, with pepper and cloves, and let it boil; and 
serve all this together.” 


In the second course, drope is probably an error for drore a pottage, which, 
according to the same cookery-book, was made as follows :— 


Take almonds, and blanch and grind them, and mix them with good meat 
broth, and seethe this ina pot; then mince onions, and fry them in fresh ‘ grease,’ 
and put them to the almonds; take small birds, and parboil them, and throw 
them into the pottage, with cinnamon and cloves and a little ‘ fair grease,’ and 
boil the whole.” 


Rose was made as follows :— 


‘*Take powdered rice, and boil it in almond-milk till it be thick, and take the 
brawn of capons and hens, beat it in a mortar, and mix it with the preceding, 
and put the whole into a pot, with powdered cinnamon and cloves, and whole 
mace, and colour it with saunders (sandal-wood),”’ 


It may be necessary to explain that almond-milk consisted simply of 
almonds mixed with milk or broth. The farsure, or stuffing, for chickens was 
made thus :— 


**Take fresh pork, seethe it, chop it small, and grind it well; put to it hard 
yolks of eggs, well mixed together, with dried currants, powder of cinnamon 
and maces, cubebs, and cloves whole, and roast it.”’ 


We are unable to explain the meaning of malachis, the dish which con- 
cludes this course. 

The first dish in the third course, coneys, or rabbits, in gravy, was 
made as follows :- 


‘Take rabbits, and parboil them, and chop them in ‘ gobbets,’ and seethe 
them in a pot with good broth; then grind almonds, ‘dress them up’ with beet 
broth, and boil this ina pot; and, after passing it through a strainer, put it to the 
rabbits, adding to the whole cloves, maces, pines, and sugar; colour it with 
sandal-wood, saffron, bastard or other wine, and cinnamon powder mixed together, 
and add a little vinegar.” 


Not less complicated was the boar in bras¢, or brasey :— 


“Take the ribs of a boar, while they are fresh, and parboil them till they are 
half boiled ; then roast them, and, when they are roasted, chop them, and put 
them in a pot with good fresh beef broth and wine, and add cloves, maces, pines 
currants, and powdered pepper; then put chopped onions in a pan, with fresh 
grease, fry them first and then boil them; next, take bread, steeped in broth, 
‘draw it up’ and put it tothe onions, and colour it with sandal-wood and saffron, 
and as it settles, put a little vinegar mixed with powdered cinnamon to it ; then 
take brawn, and cut it into slices two inches long, and throw into the pot with 
the foregoing, and serve it all up together.” 


“ Raffyalys” were a sort of patties, made as follows :— 


‘Take swine’s flesh, seethe it, chop it small, add to it yolks of eggs, and mix 
them well together; put to this a little minced lard, grated cheese, powdered 
ginger, and cinnamon; make of this balls of the size of an apple, and wrap them 
up in the cawl of the swine, each ball by itself; make a raised crust of dough, 
and put the ball in it, and bake it; when they are baked, take yolks cf eggs well 
beaten, with sugar and pepper, coloured with saffron, and pour this mixture over 
them.” 

“ Flampoyntes ” were made thus :— 

“Take good ‘ interlarded’ pork, seethe it, and chop it, and grind it small ; put 
to it good fat cheese grated, and sugar and pepper; put this in raised paste like 
the preceding ; then make a thin leaf of dough, out of which cut small ‘ points,’ 
fry these in grease, and then stick them in the foregoing mixture after it has been 
put in the crust, and bake it.” 

Such was a tolerably respectable dinner at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; but the same treatise gives us the following bill of fare, for a larger 
dinner, but still arranged in three courses :— 

First Cowrse. 
Browet farsed, and charlet, for pottage. 
Baked mallard. Teals. Smal! birds. Almond milk served with them. 
Capon roasted with the syrup. 

Roasted veal. Pig roasted, “‘endored,’ and served with the yolk on his neck over 

gilt.” Herons. 

A ‘leche.’ A tart of flesh. 

Second Course. 
Browet of Almayne and Viaunde rial for pottage. 
Mallard. Roasted rabbits. Pheasant. Venison. 

Jelly. A leche. Urchynnes (hedgehogs). 
Pome de orynge. 
Third Course. 
oN, Soar in egurdouce, and Mawmené, for pottage. 
o~ Cranes. Kid. Curlew. Partridge. (All roasted.) 
: A leche. A crustade. . 
A peacock endored and roasted, and served with the skin. 
Cockagris. Flaumpoyntes. Daryoles. 
Pears in syrup. 

The receipt for making farsed browet, or browet farsyn, is literally as 
follows :— 

“Take almonds and pound them, and mix with beef broth, so as to make it 
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thick, and put it in a pot with cloves, maces, and figes, currants, and minced 
ginger, and let all this seethe ; take bread, and steep it in sweet wine, and ‘ draw 
it up,’ and put it to the almonds with sugar; then take conyngs (rabbets), or 
rabbettes (young rabints), or squirrels, and first parboil and then fry them, and 
partridges parboiled ; fry them all whole for a lord, but otherwise chop them into 
gobbete ; and when they are almost fried, cast them in a pot, and let them boil 
altogether, and colour with sandal-wood and saffron; then add vinegar and 
powdered cinnamon strained with wine, and give it a boil; then take it from the 
fire, and see that the pottage is thin, and throw in a good guantity of powdered 
ginger. 


It is repeated, at the end of this receipt, that, for a lord, a coney, rabbit, 
squirrel, or partridge, should be served whole in this manner. The other 
pottage in this course, charlet, was less complex, and was made thus : 


“Take sweet cow's milk, put it in a pan, throw into it the yolks and white of 
eggs, and boiled pork, pounded, and sage; Iet it boil till it curds, and colour it 
with saffron.” 


The following was the syrup for a capon :— 


“Take almonds and pound them, and mix them with wine, till they make a 
thick ‘ milk,’ and colour it with saffron, and put it in a saucepan, and put into it 
a good quantity of figs and currants, and add ground ginger, cloves, galingale 
(a spice much used in the middle ages), and cinnamon; let all this boil; add 
sugar, and pour it over your capon or pheasant.” 


The leche in this first course was, perhaps, the dish which is called in the 
receipts a leche lumbarde, which was made thus :— 


“Take raw pork, and pull off the skin, and pick oui the skin sinews, and pound 
the pork in a mortar with raw eggs; add to it sugar, salt, raisins, currants, 
minced dates, powdered pepper, and cloves ; put it in a bladder, and let it seeth 
till it be done enough, and then cut it into slips of the form of peas-cods: grind 
raisins in a mortar, mix them with red wine, and put to them almond-milk, 
coloured with sandal-wood and saffron, and add pepper and cloves, and then boil 
the whole; when it is boiled, mix cinnamon and ginger with wine and pour on it, 
and so serve it.” 


Browet of Almayne, which comes in with the second course of this 
dinner, was a rather celebrated pottage. It was made in the following 
manner :— 


“Take coneys, and parboil them, and chop them in gobbets, and put them 
with ribs of pork or kid into a pot, and seethe it; then take ground almonds, and 
mix them with beef broth, and put this in a pot with cloves, maces, pines, 
minced ginger, and currants, and with onions, and boil it, and colour it with 
saffron, and when this is boiled, take the fiesh out from the broth, and put it in 
it; and take ‘alkanet’ (alkanet is explained in the dictionaries as the name of a 
plant, wild buglos ; it appears to have been used in cookery to give colour), and 
frye it, and press it into the pot through a strainer, and finally add a little vinegar 
and ground ginger mixed together.” 

The composition of “ viande royale” was as follows : 

“Take Greek wine, or Rhenish wine, and clarified honey, and mix them well 
with ground rice, ginger, pepper, cinnamon, and cloves, saffron, sugar, mul- 
berries, and sandal-wood ; boil the mixture, and salt it, and take care that it be 
thick.” 

“Pome de oringe” was quite a different thing to what we should expect 
from the name. It was made as follows: 

“Take pork liver, pound it well raw, and put to it ground pepper, cloves, cin- 
namon, saffron, and currants; make of this balls like apples, and wet them well 
in the white of eggs, and then put them in boiling water, and let them seeth, and 
when they have seethed a while, take them out, and put therm on a spit, and 
roast them well; then take parsley, and grind it, and wring it up with eggs 
through a strainer, and put a little flour to it, and with this ‘endore’ the balls 
while roasting, and, if you will, you may take saffron, sandal-wood, or indigo, to 
colour them.” 

“Endore” was the technical term of the kitchen for washing over an 
article of cookery with yolks of eggs, or any other liquid, to give a shiny 
appearance to its exterior when cooked. 

Both the pottages in the third course are rather elaborate ones. The 
following was the process of making boar in egurdouce, or egredouce, a word 
which of course means sour-sweet : 

“Take dates, washed clean, and currants, and boil them, and pound them 
together, and in pounding put cloves to them, and mix them up with vinegar, or 
clarey, or other sweet wine, and put it in a fair pot, and boil it well; and then put 
to it half a quartern of sugar, or else honey, and half an ounce of cinnamon in 


powder, and in the ‘setting down’ take a little vinegar and mix with it, and half 


an ounce of ground ginger, and a little sandal-wood and saffron; and in the 
boiling put minced ginger to it; next, take fresh brawn, and seeth it, and then 
cut it in thin slices, and lay three in a dish, and then take half a pound of pines, 


and fry them in fresh grease, and throw the pines into it; and when they are 
thoroughly hot take them out with a skimmer, and let them dry, and cast them 
into the same pot; and then put the syrup above the brawn in the dishes, and 
serve it.” 


Mawmené was made according to the following receipt : 


“Take almonds and blanch them and pound them, and mix them with water 
or wine, and take the brawn of capons or pheasants, and pound it small, and mix 
it with the other, and add ground rice, and put it in a pot and let it boil; and 
add powder of ginger and cloves, and cinnamon and sugar; and take rice, and 
parboil it and grind it, and add it to them, and colour it with sandal-wood, and 
pour it out in dishes; and take the grains of pomegranates and stick in it, or 
almonds or pines fried in grease, and strew sugar over it.”’ 


The following was the manner of making the crustade, mentioned in the 
third course of this bill of fare : 


“Take chickens, and pigeons, and small birds, and make them clean, and chop 
them to pieces, and stew them altogether in a good broth made of fair grease 
and ground pepper and cloves, and add verjus to it, and colour it with saffron ; 


then make raised crusts, and pinch them and lay the flesh therein, and put to it 
currants, and ground ginger, and cinnamon ; and take raw eggs, and break them, 
and strain them through a strainer into the pottage of the stew, and stir it well 
together, and pour it into the raised crusts, above the flesh, and then place the 
covers on them and serve them.” 











The process of serving a peacock “with the skin” also requires some 
explanation. The skin was first stripped off, with the feathers, tail, and 
neck and head, and it was spread on a table and strewed with ground 
cummin ; then the peacock was taken and roasted, and “endored” with 
raw yolks of eggs; and when roasted, and after it had been allowed to cool 
a little, it was sewn into the skin, and thus served on the table, always with 
the last course, when it looked as though the bird were alive. To make 
cokagrys, you must 
“Take an old cock and pull him, and wash him, and skin him all but the legs, 
and fill him fall of the stuffing made for the pome de oringe ; and also take qa 
pig and skin him from the middle downwards, and fill him full of the same stuff- 
ing, and sew them fast together, and seethe them ; and when they have seethed 
a good while, take them up and put them on a spit, and roast them well, and 
endore them with yolks of eggs mixed with saffron; and when they are roasted, 
before placing them on the table, lay gold and silver foil on them.” 


Flaumpoyntes and daryoles have been already explained. Pears in syrup 
were merely boiled in wine, and seasoned with sugar and spices. 

In these bills of fare, our readers, who believe in the prevalence of “ old 
English roast beef,” will find that belief singularly dissipated, for our ances- 
tors seem to have indulged in all sorts of elaborately made dishes, in which 
immense quantities of spices were employed. The number of receipts in 
these early cookery-books is wonderfully great, end it is evident that people 
sought variety almost above all other things. Among the Sloane manuscripts 
in the library of the British Museum, there is a very complete cookery-book 
belonging to the latter part of the fifteenth century, which gives seven bills 
of fare of seven dinners, each to differ entirely in the dishes composing it 
from the other, with the object, of course, of giving a different dinner every 
day during seven consecutive days. In the foregoing bills of fare, we have 
seen that on flesh-days no fish was introduced on the table, but fish is intro- 
duced along with flesh in the seven dinners just alluded to, which are moreover 
curious for the number of articles, chiefly birds, introduced in them, which 
we are not now accustomed to eat. The first of these bills of fare, which 
are all limited to two courses, runs as follows :— 


First Course, of eleven dishes. 

Nowmbles (umbles) of an harte. Vyand ryalle, The syde of an hert rostede. 
Swanne with chanderoun. Fesaunt rostede. Bytore (bittern) rostede. 
Pyke, and grete gurnarde. 

Haggesse of Almayne. Blaunche custade. 

A sotelté, a blake bore enarmede with golde. 
Second Course, of eleven dishes. 
Gelé. Cream of almonds. 

Kynd kydde. Fillets of an herte endored. Squyrelle rost. 
Chykons (chickens) ylarded. Partriche and lark rost. 
Perche and porpoys rost. 

Frytours Lumbard. Payne puffe (puff-bread). 

A sotelté, a castelle of sylver with fanes (vanes or flags) of gold. 


It appears that at this time it was considered more absolutely necessary 
than at an earlier period, that each course at table should be accompanied 
with a subtilty, or ornamental device in pastry, representing groups of various 
descriptions, as here a black boar and a castle. We have here the porpoise 
eaten among fishes, and the squirrel among animals; we have before seen 
hedghogs served at table. In the “ Ménagier de Paris,” a French compilation, 
made in the year 1393, a hedgehog is directed to have its throat cut, and to 
be skinned and emptied, and then to be arranged as a chicken, and pressed 
and well-dried in a towel; after this it was to be roasted and eaten with 
“‘cameline,” a word the exact meaning of which seems not to be known ; or 
in pastry, with duckling sauce. Squirrels were to be treated as rabbits. The 
same book gives directions for cooking magpies, rooks, and jackdaws. The 
second of the seven bills of fare given in the Sloane Manuscript contains 
turtles (the bird) and throstles, roasted ; in the third we have roasted egrets 
(a species of heron), starlings, and linnets ; in the fourth, “ martinettes ;” in 
the fifth, barnacles, ‘‘ molette,” sparrows, and, among fishes, minnows ; and 
in the sixth, roasted cormorants, heathcocks, sheldrakes, dotterels, and 
thrushes. The seventh bill of fare runs thus :— 


First Course, of nine dishes. 
Long wortes (vegetables). An hen in dubate. 
Shuldres of motoun. 
Wylde goos. Wode doves. 

Fresh laumprey. Grete codlynge. 
Bonsomers. Tortons, in paste. 
Second Course, of ten dishes. 
Pynnonade (a confection of almonds and pines). 
Malardes of the rivere. 

Cotes, rost, and dampettes. 

Quayles, and goldefynche. 

Ele reversed. Breme de mere. 
I’'rypours ryalle. Viande en feast. 
(Juarters of lambe. 


The bills of fare we have thus given are intended for dinners of moderate 
size, but we might easily have given much larger ones, though we should 
have learnt nothing more by them than by the smaller ones, from which the 
general reader will be able to form avery good judgment of the general 
style of eating among our forefathers. The fifteenth century, especially, was 
celebrated for its great feasts, at which the consumption of provisions was 
enormous. The bills of expenses of some of them have been preserved. In 
the sixth year of the reign of Edward IV. (a.p. 1466), George Nevile was 
made archbishop of York, and the account of the expenditure for the feast 
on that occasion contains the following articles :—Three hundred quarters of 
wheat, three hundred tuns of ale, one hundred tuns of wine, one pint of 
hypocras, a hundred and four oxen, six wild bulls, a thousand sheep, three 
hundred and four calves, the same number of swine, four hundred swans, 
two thousand geese, a thousand capons, two thousand pigs, four hundred 
plovers, a hundred dozen of quails, two hundred dozen of the birds called 
‘“rees,” a hundred and four peacocks, four thousand mallards and teals, two 
hundred and four cranes, two hundred and four kids, two thousand chickens, 
four thousand pigeons, four thousand erays, two hundred and four bitterns, 
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four hundred herons, two hundred pheasants, five hundred partridges, four 
hundred woodcocks, one hundred’ curlews, a thousand egrettes, more than 
five hundred stags, bucks, and roes, four thousand cold venison pasties, a 
thousand “ parted” dishes of jelly, three thousand plain dishes of jelly, four 
thousand cold baked tarts, fifteen hundred hot venison pasties, two thou- 
sand hot custards, six hundred and eight pikes and breams, twelve porpoises 
and seals, with a proportionate quantity of spices, sugared delicacies, and 
wafers or cakes. 

On the inthronation of William Warham as Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1504, the twentieth year of the reign of Henry VII., a feast was given for 
which the following provisions were purchased : — Fifty-four quarters of 
wheat, twenty shillings’ worth of fine flour for making wafers, six tuns or 


pipes of red wine, four of claret wine, one of choice white wine, and one of 


white wine for the kitchen, one butt of malmsey, one pipe of wine of Osey, 
two tierces of Rhenish wine, four tons of London ale, six of Kentish ale, and 
twenty of English beer, thirty-three pounds’ worth of spices, three hundred 
lings, six hundred codfish, seven barrels of salted salmon, forty fresh salmon, 
fourteen barrels of white herrings, twenty cades of red herrings (each cade 
containing six hundred herrings, which would make a total of twelve 
thousand), five barrels of salted sturgeons, two barrels of salted eels, six 
hundred fresh eels, eight thousand whelks, five hundred pikes, four hundred 
tenches, a hundred carps, eight hundred breams, two barrels of salted lam- 
preys, eighty fresh lampreys, fourteen hundred fresh lamperns, a hundred and 
twenty-four salted congers, two hundred great roaches, a quantity of seals 
and porpoises, with a considerable quantity of other fish. It will be under- 
stood at once that this feast took place on a fish day. 

This habit of profuse and luxurious living seems to have gradually declined 
during the sixteenth and first part of the seventeenth century, until it was 
extinguished in the great convulsion which produced the interregnum. After 
the Restoration, we find that the table, among all classes, was furnished more 
soberly, and with plainer and more substantial dishes. 





“ET CETERAS.” 


As we are not the Editor of Notes and Queries, we are unable to state 
offhand what period first made use of the above Graco-Latin phrase, as 
expressive of that invariable remainder, be it of things or persons, which is as 
little foreseen in preliminary calculations as it is included in subsequent 
definitions. Doubtless the period thought itself a very clever period. Here, 
in what may be called one word, it provided a formula which should hence- 
forth cut prolixity short, smother useless verbiage, and throw out in bolder 
relief the point really deserving of attention. It was undeniably an elegant 
formula, for both Greek and Latin were blended in its ingredients ; and to 
make shortness doubly short, it was provided with an attendant symbol, “ &c.,” 
the brevity of which can scarcely be impugned. Now, we are not prepared 
to deny that “ et cetera” has done, and may still do, good service to the com- 
munity. There are numberless channels of usefulness open to it. For 
instance, if a gentleman boasts of diplomas from several British and foreign 
universities, or corresponds with several British and foreign societies, or has 
written several published works, “ et cetera” will be a convenient summary 
of his titles and a compendious catalogue of his performances. The com- 
plimentary additions in the usual forms of invitation might well be replaced 
by the hierogylyphic “&c.” Instead of Mrs, A. presenting her compliments 
to Mr. B., and requesting the honour of his company to dinner, we should 
suggest the word “dinner” printed in very large letters between the names 
of the invitor and the invited, with an ad libitum allowance of * &es.” to 
represent the compliments. This would answer the purpose, and save a good 
deal of expense for printing. It would not be amiss if even the more flowery 
part of conversation admitted the same substitute. For it is a mistake to 
suppose that the Englishman of the present day is undemonstrative. On the 
contrary, he is addicted to much patting of your shoulder ; he will hold your 
hand in his for some time after the first violent shake, and give it at intervals 
a series of little shakes whenever he wishes to emphasize the “ Dear old 
fellow’s,” and “ How well you're looking, old boy’s,” which are the exponents 
of his regard. How invaluable, under these circumstances, would be a judi- 
cious use of our formula. Robinson, meeting his friend, might address him 
with “My dear Jones, &c.;” to which Jones would answer, “ My dear 
Robinson, ditto.” The requirements of civility would be satisfied, with some 
saving of time and less expenditure of humbug. 

We have just hinted at the line in which we conceive “et cetera’s” true 
vocation to lie. Alas! that with such power of doing good, it should be in 
the main the cause of such fatal errors in matters of vital importance. It is 
very true that this is owing to no vice innate in the poor formula itself. It 
doesn’t mean any harm. It can’t help itself, if people will misunderstand the 
aggregate importance of the units which compose it, and underrate the sum 
total of those units, when added together. “ Et cetera’s” final intent was to 
express vaguely those objects which people would not take the trouble to 
count. If people are too lazy to count those things which they ought to 
count, and, instead of doing so, throw them over in a lump to “ et cetera” 
to take care of, whose fault is it? Still, though the formula may not mean 
it, Its very existence aids and abets the weakness of poor human nature. In 
questions of expense, the more anxious we are for the object, the more deter- 
mined do we grow not to include the “ et ceteras” in its cost. We know very 
well that its acquirement will also involve that of certain accessories ; but we 
wont realize the fact until pay-day comes. Those eminent artists, Poole or 
oe —_ —— us many coats, and we may, at unwarrantably long 
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some sort or other. As a familiar instance of the importance of taking “et 
ceteras” into account, where it is desirable to make both ends meet, we may 
mention the charge usually made for the table to diners at cinbs. We must 
inform our fair readers that this does not mean that the solitary gourmands 
who feast in these palaces are so violent that they do one or two shillings 
worth of damage to the mahogany while feedmmg ; the ‘ate ge is made for 
what the Yankees call the fixings of the repast—the bread, cheese, sauces, 
use of table-linen, plate, and so on. If, as club statists assert, five shillings is 
above the average cost of club-dinners, it is evident that the “et ceteras” in the 
guise of the table more than hold their own. From the expenses of the 
table to its pleasures is an easy transition. Observe, you plethoric, gout- 
tormented gentleman, just tucking his napkin into his top button-hole, pre- 
paratory to the great event of his day. He is literally killing himself with 
“et ceteras.” A bit of fish and plain roast and boiled are supposed to form his 
meal. His doctor could not have meant that the first was to be accom- 
panied by cucumber and lobster sauce, or that the joint should be a passport 
for suet pudding and parsnips, or laver and currant jelly ; much less that the 
whole was to be rendered digestible by stilton cheese and salad, and settled 
by café noir and cognac. 

With regard to pocket and digestion, therefore, we have the proportion, 
that as incidental expences are to overdrawn accounts, so are culinary hors- 
deuvres to overloaded stomachs. But the application of the principle upon 
which we insist, is far from being limited to pocket and stomach alone. It 
is hardly too much to say, that, given certain necessary qualifications, all 
success becomes a question of “ et ceteras.” It is particularly so in any business 
where the vast scale of the transactions necessitates attention to the most 
trifling extras. The fact that in one factory the expense for the single item 
“baskets” sometimes falls little short of £3,000, will show that a millowner 
might soon find himself going to the bad, if he were only to allow for the more 
obvious outgoings. Pursuits the most different in conduct and in aim furnish 
us with instances no less striking. That bleak plateau in the Crimea proved 
that the bravest army cannot get on without food and shelter. It follows 
that it must have a well-organized staff, or, in other words, a body of men 
trained to look after military “et cetera.” The educational “ et cetera,” spelling 
and arithmetic, are the stumbling-blocks which usually trip up competitive 
examinees on the threshold of official salvation. Even statesmen, be they 
ever so jaunty and debonair, discover that it won’t do to pooh-pooh gentle- 
men, who, gender excepted, might well be termed the “ et cetera” of their 
parliamentary following. Sut we might go on multiplying instances ad 
infinitum. The above will suffice to point our meaning. An exception, the 
only one we know of, may be mentioned in conclusion. 

Writing, as we are doing, in London, in the midst of the great spring 
struggle for social success, it is natural that we should consider, for a moment, 
the “‘ et cetera” question in its social bearings. We discover them to include 
here the leaving or sending of cards, and a number of other acts, the most 
prominent characteristic of which is the offence given to the self-respect of the 
performer. Belgravian matrons form a board, which is always sitting (in more 
senses than one) upon those who present themselves as candidates for their 
diploma. These ladies, having passed their lives in cultivating the “ et cetera” 
imposed by their position, require a very high standard of qualification. A 
card omitted, especially if it be on coming to town, or after having assisted 
at a dinner, involves a certain pluck. But, and this is the exception we 
alluded to, they temper the wind to the gentlemen-commoners and tufts of 
their society. If the latter have been born with a silver, or, better still, a 
golden spoon in their mouths, they may dispense with cards ; and instead of 
having to perform actions offensive to their self-respect, they will receive 
honours which are not unlikely to turn it into self-conceit. But there is a 
consolation for those who are neither gentlemen-commoners or tufts. 
Although social “ et cetera” may, other “ et cetera” will not stand any want of 
attention. The lucky few are likely to go too far. The impunity which has 
attended a violation of the social law may encourage the violator to hope for 
an universal exemption from the penalties of that law, when applied to the 
business of life. He will tind, to his cost, that the one exception only proves 
the general rule. Nemesis will assume a shape appropriate to each particular 
transgression. In no pursuit will the law-breaker find himself successful ; 
he will nowhere get his money’s worth ; his very pleasures will be rendered 
less satisfactory from his want of attention to the details necessary to insure 
their completeness. In fact, the great “ et cetera” principle will vindicate its 
outraged dignity, and prove that though Belgravian matrons may be lenient, 
the nature of things is still inexorable. 


Rebiews of Hoolis. 


THE SCIENCE OF 


Two well-known naturalists, remarkable for the elegance of their style and for 
the success of their publications, as well as for the soundness of their investiga- 
tions, were walking home in a fine, rollicking manner from an over-hospitable 
table of one of their brother zoologists. They had dined, and that in the best, or 
worst, sense of the word, and their publisher was with them. “A fine state,” 
said he, “ for two literary men to be found in.” ‘“ Say scientijic,”’ hiccuped the 
first. ‘‘Savans, at least,’ said the second. So the two went home, having 
determined, by the way, that all the credit which their happy state of mind 
might reflect on any of the Instations of London should go in the direction of the 
toyal Society rather than towards the Literary Fund. 

Professor Miller claims for the study of language the rank of a science. Theo 
same desire of connecting their favourite studies with something so respectable 
is apparent in other works besides the one now under notice. The logicians, 
from their Coryphzus, Whately, to Sir William Hamilton and his able 
editors, have equally claimed for their subject scientitic rank and rigour, the 
rank and rigour of science as opposed to the laxities and licences of art. Qui 
excuse, s’'accuse. No real adept ever denied, or even doubted, the scientific 
elements of both logic and philology. ‘They are simply branches, and very 
important branches, of psychology, which, uf lett in the hands of the more 
advanced thinkers on the matter, is getting scientific enough (in the ordinary 
sense of the term) to satisfy any one. lt is a branch of physiology, itself a 


LANGUAGE.* 


* Lectures on the Science of Language. By Max Miller, M.A, Longmans. 
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branch of biology,—a great ordinal name for a group of inquiries which begin 
with botany and end in what is somewhat loosely called metaphysics. 

Not that the advertisement of the claims of language, even if reiterated, is use- 
less. Ordinary grammars are purely artificial. They tell you simply how to 
learn a language—citd, tute, jucundé. They are receipts. Nine out of ten of the 
grammars of the Jesuits who first dealt with the languages of the rude tribes of 
America, and other outlying areas, are simply called artes. 

For ordinary philology (so much of it is mere guess-work) the rule that the 
judgment rather than the imagination is to be satisfied, is doubly needful. For 
all this, it should not be laid down without either preliminaries or qualifications. 
Things are scientific according as they are treated; and they are artistic by the 
same rule. The calculations on the present comet are essentially scientific ; yet 
the astronomer, who makes them with the greatest ease to himself, and puts 
them in the shape which is easiest to the readers, is the best artist. On the 
other hand, Mr. Buckle finds science in history, and law in what the vulgar call 
free will; whilst Mr. Mill has given currency to such a barbarism as sociology, 
the name for what Mr. Herbert Spencer calls social statics. 

In short, it is impossible to exclude art from science, or science from art. 
Science, in its strictest form, implies forces, causes, laws, generalization, calcula- 
tions, and predictions. All these occur, in a near approach to purity and sim- 
plicity, in physics, mechanics, and chemistry, the typical sciences. In biology 
forms come in; and in logic and philology, where causes merge into conditions, 
we get little beyond them. Still, the extent to which there are true forces, in 
certain branches of psychology, and the extent to which they are scientific, so far as 
they are true, is transparently clear ; and, on the ground of this, the consideration 
of formal conditions has been made equally a matter of science with the con- 
sideration of forces and causes. Whether it be so or not depends upon the defi- 
nition of the word. 


$$. 


generalizations, in the way of classification, are merely corrections of some one’s 
ill-considered limitation. Again, most discoveries in comparative philology are 
joint-stock affairs. A. sends from some outlying locality some new specimen of 
some new language—B. finds a place for it. 

Professor Miller considers that the Sanskrit was spoken in India in Solomon’s 
time. Perhaps the name for the articles got from Ophir he looks upon asa 
proof. They have a meaning in Sanskrit; “If we wished to know from what 
part of the world gutta percha was first imported into England, we might safely 
conclude that it came from the place where the name gutta percha formed part of 
the spoken language.” No. We must also know that it was a product of that 
country. But this exception we. waive, and again say, no; and we must also 
know that there was only one country where it was in use. Skegs-ness is a pro- 
montory in England. But there is also a Naze of Norway; and, what is more, a 
Russian Tshuktshi Noss on Behring’s Straits. 

Dr. Miiller quotes the word lora as the Anglo Saxon plafford ; with the old 
derivation plaf + ord =loaf + ord; so that the lora was the loafer, and the lady, or 
hlafdige, the loaferess. We are sorry to see him endorse such miserable 
etymologies: etymologies which we hoped were relegated to that limbo wherein 
woman (= femina) is got out of wife-man, or, perhaps, womb-man. 

He thinks that the fact of Arya having a meaning in Sanskrit, makes it a 
Sanskrit word. It is simply a presumption in favour of its being one. No word 
is, at one and the same time, more English and less English than sparrow-grass, 
We admit, however, that the presumption is in its favour. 

He thinks that the fact of there being populations in different parts of the 
world named Arie, Tri, and the like, is evidence in favour of the men and 
women who were so denominated having belonged to the same stock. Does he 
apply the same rule to the Kaffers of the Kafirs of Kaferistan? There are scores 
of distinctions of this kind, and they should not only be known, but should be 





It is only certain that between such a science as logic, which is purely formal, 
and physics and mechanics, which are, in common language at least, the typical 
sciences, there is as wide an interval as there is between logic the art, and logic 
the science. Now, Language is in the same order, if not in the same genus, with 
Logic. 

Professor Miller, however, insists on its being a physical science. It is and it 
is not. It isa science more formal than dynamic, though with dynamic elements. 
It has more dynamic elements than logic, fewer than the physiology of the 
nervous system. What it has in common with physics is better shown by example 
than precept. Let philologues, ethnologists, and archwxologists write, mutatis 
mutandis, after the fashion of geologists and naturalists, and the world will dis- 
cover their science of its own accord. 

But it is physical rather than historical. We doubt this. At any rate no such 
contrast between history and physics as Dr. Miiller draws is tenable. If compa- 
rative philology have its physical aspect, history has its ; and (more than this) it has 
its able advocates, who are just as ready to make it a science as Professor Miiller 
is anxious to make philology. 

Philology is a science; formal in the main, but with physical elements which 
want working out. Language is a growth, not a manufacture, says (after many 
others) Dr. Miiller. Mr. Buckle (after many others also) says the same of history. 
Still, both Mr. Buckle and Dr. Miller write ordinary history and ordinary philo- 
logy. That comparative philology, like history, is more scientific than it was, is 
true, and what it, now, most wants is a public, not a public of mere readers, 
but a public of sufficient number to create a healthy atmosphere of criticism, 
in which not only absurdity and paradox shall be unable to live, but one from 
which amateurs shall be expelled, and monopoly impossible. When this is 
the case with any department of knowledge, it is in working order. It is the 
condition in which geology is now, but in which it was not at the beginning of 
the century. It is the condition in which comparative philology will probably 
be in 1900, but in which it is not at present. Towards this happy consummation 
Professor Miiller’s book does much to contribute. We diiler from Professor 
Miiller in thinking that much of this improvement is due to any notable dis- 
coveries. ‘‘ Whenever aman,” said (or is said to have said) Mr. Canning, “ talks 
of figures, put him down for a sophist.” The original term is a stronger one, 
too strong for ears polite. ‘“ Whenever a man talks of induction,” says the 
present writer, “expect an illegitimate generalization ; and whenever he talks of 
discoveries, look out for a mare’s nest.” That some discoveries, properly so 
called, have been made is not to be denied; but that many have been directly 
necessary to the advancement of philology is doubtful. The real progress of 
philology has consisted in the abolition of old errors. It began with a mass of 
trash. The accumulation of facts, the improvement of criticism, the promulgation 
of certain results in the shape of a rough rule—these it is that have helped it on, 
and not any brilliant discoveries. Dr. Miiller speaks of the discovery of the 
Sanskrit, but take it which way we will, it was only a new fact of an old kind. 

** But why, it may naturally be asked, why should the discovery of Sanskrit have wrought so 
complete a change in the classificatory study of languages? If Sanskrit had been the primitive 
language of mankind, or at least the parent of Greek, Latin, and German, we might understand 
that it should have led to quite a new classification of these tongues. But Sanskrit does not 
stand to Greek, Latin, the Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic languages in the relation of Latin to 
French, Italian, and Spanish. Sanskrit, as we saw before, could not be called their parent, but 
only their elder sister. It occupies with regard to the classical languages a position analogous 
to that which Provencal occupies with regard to the modern romance dialects. This is perfectly 
true; but it was exactly this necessity of determining distinctly and accurately the mutual rela- 
tion of Sanskrit and the other members of the same family of speech, which led to such import- 
ant results, particularly to the establishment of the laws of phonetic change as the only safe 
means for measuring the various degrees of relationship of cognate dialects, and thus restoring 
the genealogical tree of human speech. When Sanskrit had once assumed its right position— 
when people had once become familiarised with the idea that there must have existed a language 

more primitive than Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, and forming the common background of these 
three, as well as of the Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic branches of speech, all languages seemed 
to fall by themselves into their right position. The key of the puzzle was found, and all the rest 
was merely a work of patience. The same arguinents by which Sanskrit and Greek had been 
proved to nold co-ordinate rank, were perceived to apply with equal strength to Latin and Greek ; 
and after Latin had once been shown ty be more primitive on many points than Greek, it was 
easy to see that the Teutonic, the Celtic, and the Slavonic languages also, contained each a 
number of formations which it was impossible to derive from Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. It was 
perceived that all had to be treated as co-ordinate members of one and the same class.” 


We submit that this mother-tongue in the background was no result what- 
ever of the so-called discovery of the Sanskrit, and that it was as easily got at 
through the Greek, Latin, Slavonic, Lithuanian, and German, minus the Sanskrit, 
as with it. The fact of its lying behind a language more or less was unim- 
portant. A common grandmother is inferred from two first cousins, just as well 
as from two hundred. 

So much for the Sanskrit from one point of view. From another it was interest- 
ing. It was an isolated language, lying apart from and in discontinuity with its 
congeners. But this was no new fact. The Magyar was in the same category. 
What Sanskrit really was, was this. It was a stimulus. It excited wonder; SO 
much so, that many modern philologues have scarcely got over the shock. 

What is wanted in philology is the accumulation of facts, order, and common 
sense. In all these there has been an improvement, and the quiet collection of 
new details has been great. Half the discoveries, however, are personal—merely 
demonstrations that some earlier writer was wrong. Almost al! the so-called 


applied with the ease of an A. B. C. Professor Miiller shows no familiarity with 
one of them. Neglect them, and the result is not a repertorium for a safe work 
on philology, but a magazine for the first wit who chooses to write a book on 
fallacies. 

The Sanskrit is the “language of languages.” This is the speech of the 
| beleagured leather-cutter to the municipal Vaubans. In the higher philology, 
| in the deduction of inflections from roots, and of roots from something else, 

what has it done? Are there five points settled by it which would not have 

been settled independently of it? We mean by its direct influence, and the new 
| facts it gave. Indirectly, it has done much. When we poke the fire we make a 
| blaze; but the elements of heat are just what they were before. 

India awoke Schlegel, who encouraged Lassen (who, by the way, is a Norwe- 
gian), who made many disciples. Are there ten men who agree, within ten 
degrees, as to where Sanskrit was first spoken; as to when it began and 
ended; as to whether it is free, or not free, from exotic elements; as to whether, 
in the extreme form in which the grammarians give it, it was ever spoken 
at all ? 

Is there any proof that it was a language adapted to the common uses 
of common life, a language for a good prose literature, a language in which a 
historian could write a plain narrative, or an orator deliver an effective speech ? 
For what high question is it a high and undeniable starting-point ? What can 
we infer from it without some undue assumption ? Is it not a language to argue 
about, rather than a language to argue froin ? 

The fact that arrested attention was its locality in India. It was like the foot- 
step in Robinson Crusoe’s island: nothing elsewhere, but there everything. Had 
the Sanskrit been found in Hungary it would have been put at what it was 
worth, 

** A primrose on the river's brim, 


A yellow primrose was to him ; 
And it was nothing more.” 


| But it was found in India. It was not merely a fly, but a fly in amber; and 
** We wondered how the devil it came there.” 


| With as good men as himself, and with better men than his reviewer, and with 
ninety-nine-hundredths of the 6 méAXo1, he deduces the Celtic, the German, the 
Lithuanic, the Slavonic, the Latin, and the Greek from the parts about the 
present locality of the Sanskrit literature, rather than the present locality of the 
| Sanskrit literature from the existing areas of the German, the Lithuanic, and 
| their congeners ; but new friends, the Biologists, might have taught him that to 
| deduce the order from the locality of the genus, and (@ fortiori) of the order, is 
| bad zoology. There is a Pithecusa in the Mediterranean, and there are monkeys 
| in Gibraltar, yet neither Spain nor the Mediterranean islands is the centre for 
| the Simiade. 

| In differing with Dr. Miiller as to the merits of the German school of com- 
| parative philology, we distrust our own judgment. We make no secret of being 
| 


| 


| 


tired of the encomiums which it is continually passing on itself. When Prior 
was asked by Louis XIV. whether Kensington Palace could boast of such pictures 
of such victories as adorned the walls at Versailles, the answer was, “ No, sir. 
The memorials of the great things which my master has done are seen in many 
places; but not in his own house.” What the Germans understand better than 
the rest of the world is the doctrine of the letter-changes ; and those who under- 
stand it best have in many cases used it worst. There is nothing in the wildest 
works of the pre-scientific period which is wilder than parts of Bopp’s disserta- 
tion on the Georgian, the chapter in the Deutsche Sprache which treats of the 
Dacian language, and such an article in Zeuss as his one on the word Niuthones. 
We do not press the doctrine that in philology, as in mechanics, nothing is stronger 
than its weakest part. Those, however, who do, must demur to praises s0 
liberally bestowed both on the above-named writers and others. On the other 
hand, to more than one name more distinguished than many of those mentioned in 
the historical sketch scant justice seems to be done. This, however, is a matter 
on which we may err. Schlegel may have done all that is claimed for him, He 
may possibly, like a greater poet, have promoted philological, as Géethe advanced 
biological science. We have generally, however, looked upon his work as an 
advertisement rather than aught else; and upon his classification of languages as 
amere resumé of the characteristics of three limited groups—that represented by 
the inflected languages of Europe, that represented by the Arabic and Hebrew, 
and that represented by the Chinese. A prize essay of Schleiermacher’s, with the 
Burmese and Chinese languages as texts, though sadly neglected, has always 
struck us as a much more valuable composition than many which have had more 
praise. Scant justice, too, is done to Klaproth; but he abused so many of his 
fellow-labourers himself, that he may, probably, have earned his under-valuation. 

Of Rask no German has written with even justice, much less with liberality. 
With the exception, perhaps, of William Humboldt, he had greater philological 
aptitudes than any man either before or after him. Scant justice, too, is done 
Abel Remusat, by whom, in conjunction with Klaproth, order was introduced 
into the philology of the Turanian tongues. 

Of the Englishman who, in the field faintly sketched out by Llwydd and 
Prichard—the origin of inflections out of separate words—the field of more 
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interest and importance than all the rest put together—of Mr. Garnett—there is 
no mention whatever ; though the’ little volume of his monographs contains more 
sound philology, and philology more in advance of his time, than any other work 
of double its bulk and notoriety. 

Neither is any mention made of the Dutch school, though it gives us Lennep 
and Schultens as men eminent for the extent to which they superadded broad views 
of the structure of language to profound special scholarship. Nor is one word 
said about the Slavonic scholars of the school of Dobrovsky. <A science is one 
thing, the history of it another; and the two are easily kept separate. In Pro- 
fessor Miller's sketches, the credit for the work done is so irregularly awarded 
that the notice of it had better have been omitted altogether. 

The work is stronger in precept than example. He three times undertakes to 
account for the d in loved. He begins and breaks off; turns to it again; and in 
a third place, gives us Grimm’s doctrine as to its being the did in do affixed to 
the root l-v. We doubt this as a fact. But this is not the ground of our objec- 
tion here. Our objection here is that the text professes, totidem verbis, to give 
an explanation, and hints that that explanation has a general import. The first 
d is the reduplicate form of do; so that loved = lov-did, and did = di-d, the 
second d being radical, and the first the reduplication ; just like the 7 in réruga, 
and the d in momordi. But what is the reduplication? All that Dr. Miiller’s 
example gives us is this, viz., that there are certain forms which can be explained 
up to a certain point, and that the -ed in love is one of them. - 

In the chapter on classification, the language of the naturalist is taken as it is 
found. Pace diverimus, however, the language of the naturalists, is, just now, 
neither unexceptionable nor uniform. 

In the chapter on Morphology (a word either applied or promulgated by 
Schleicher), the same adaptation occurs. Nothing, however, equivalent to the 
morphology of the botanist (the zoologist prefers to talk of homology, has yet 
been exhibited in language. What may be done hereafter is another question. 
All that any philologue has laid before the world can be weli covered by the 
terms Growth and Development. 

The following extract is from the last chapter, in which is exhibited the 
Professor's doctrine as to the origin of roots :— 

** Analyse any word you like, and you will find that it expresses a general idea peculiar 
to the individual to which the name belongs. What is the meaning of moon?—the 
measurer, What is the meaning of sun ?—the begetter. What is the meaning of earth ?—the 
ploughed. The old name given to animals, such as cows and sheep, was pdsu, the Latin pecus, 
which means feeders. Avimal itself is a later name, and derived from anima, soul. This vxima, 
again, meant, originally, blowing or breathing, like spirit from spirare, and was derived froma 
root, ax, to blow, which gives us anila, wind, in Sanskrit, and axemos, wind, in Greek. Ghost, 
the German geist, is based on the same conception. It is connected with gust, with yeast, and 
even with the hissing and boiling geysers of Iceland. Soul is the Gothic saiva/a, and this is 
clearly related to another Gothic word, saivs, which means the sea. The sea was called sains, 
from a root si, or sir, the Greek seid, to shake; it means the tossed-about water, in contradis- 
tinction to stagnant or running water. The soul being called saivala, we see that it was 
originally conceived by Teutonic nations as a sea within, heaving up and down, with every 
breath, and reflecting heaven and earth on the mirrors of the deep.” 

* Analyse any word you like.” Well and good; but the words that follow are 
those that Professor Miiller likes. Weshould like the analysis of J, buzz,and whizz. 

One of the weak points of the hypothesis suggested by the previous extract is 
that it ignores the pronouns, some of which, in spite of their name, are the very 
oldest words in language. Men pointed to objects, and said this or that (or their 
equivalents) as soon as they did anything. 

Another defect is its partial character. The words quoted are simply individual 
instances; and, instance for instance, whizz and buzz are, at least, as clearly con- 
nected with Imitation as soul is with sea and cew. The real question is the value 
of the class that these particular instances represent. That they represent different 
classes is clear, not one of which is co-extensive with Language. Of language’s 
vast domain, the class represented by certain undoubted and undeniable imitative 
words covers one portion; the class represented by certain undoubted and unde- 
niable interjections covers another; and the class represented by ghost and soul 
may possibly (for we do not even admit the etymologies as a matter of course) 
cover another. Which covers the largest space is to be determined by care 
and counting, not by hard words and bold assertions. 

But the details of the doctrine are hasty—over-hasty. If moon comes from the 
root meaning measure, what does the root meaning imeasure come from? If 
: beyetter, what is beget? This is the elephant on the back of the tortoise. 
Are we really asked to believe, that with a sw to shine by day, and a moon to 
shine by night, the men and women, whose senses were struck by their light, had 
no names for them until the intellect arrived at such notions as sweasurement and 
generation £ Had inland Germans no name for soul until they saw the sea, or 
the sea, in the mouth of an islander who swam and fished in it, no name until 
men talked of shaking 7 

Again, what is an attribute, which, “ whether it is a quality or an action, is, 
necessarily, a general idea?”’ What is the meaning of the word attribute here ? 
{s it a word like red, suggestive of a name; or is it a word like redness, which is 
the actual name itself. Is relation an attribute? Upon this the system of the 
pronouns depends. What is the meaning of general? The true general attri- 
butes are words like colowr, of which redness is a species; words like quality, of 
which colour is a subordinate; and words like entity or being, which, as a 
summum genus, comprise all the others. 

It cannot be words of this kind that Professor Miiller, yet words of this kind 
are what his text suggests. 

We bear in mind, however, the character of the book. It is a body of lectures, 
the lectures themselves being more popular than professional, and addressed to 
learners rather than teachers. Being this, they are scarcely the vehicle for a 
doctrine like that of the exthor, which wants a, better form, a fuller exposition, a 
more careful phraseology. We doubt whether it can ever be made safe and 
sound. Still it wants justice doing to it, both in respect to matter and manner. 
lhe would-be wit which deals in nicknames, and calls the Onomatopoeic, the 
bow-wow, and the Interjectional, the pooh-pooh hypothesis, should be delegated 
to the lecture-room, and even there it is out of place. 

-" The tables at the end, which give us the so-called Aryan, Semitic, and 
Turanian classes are probably in accordance with the views of the majority of in- 
vestigators. Still there are both doubtful points and oversights in them. That 
the modern dialects of Northern India (in which the Gipsy is included) are in the 
—— class with the Sanskrit, rather than in the same class with the Tamul, is no 
To connote Armcning war aty, kuoms tis beter than Profesor Maller 
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.the class are separated from each other. 





The Turanian class is natural, and its recognition is an improvement upon the 
doctrine that between the Northern, the Monosyllabic, and the Tamul tongues 
there was no affinity at all. But upon the doctrine that they formed a great 
class with three primary divisions, it is merely the manipulation of a name. 

In detail, the clerical error Tokpa, instead of Sokpa, as the name of a Mongol 
population, requires correction. In the Turk class the interpolation of 


the Comanians between the Uighur and Tshagatai is an oversight. The 
Uighur and the Comanian are the two extremes of the class. It is to be 


regretted that the term Ostiak, as applied to the Samoyeds, is retained, 
though there is the authority of Castrén for retaining it. The Motorian and 
Koibal! dialects are omitted. Why are the ordinary Ostiaks called Ugro-Ostiaks ? 
No doubt to distinguish them from the Samoyed tribes? But the name there is 
misapplied. Thus it is that one abuse of language engenders another. The 
Permian, Zrianian, and Votiak are not equal divisions. The latter has the value 
of the other two. The Vod is omitted. The Samoyed is simply Ugrian, though, 
“probably, it gives a class of as much value as all the rest put together. 

The Jeniscian, Jukahiri, Koriak, Corean, and Japanese, are passed over sicco 
pede. Whether they are Turanian, in the ordinary sense of the term, is doubtful. 
That they are Turanian, if we raise the value of the class, is certain. But as the 
value of the class, or, what is the same thing, the import of the name, has been 
raised by Dr. Miiller himself to such an extent as to include the Bhot, the 
Tamul, and the Malay (it might as well have been made to include the Esthimo 
and Algonken), their absence is conspicuous. 

In the Turk class the Koibal and Karagas are missing—the Turk Koibal as 
opposed to the Samoyed. Neither is any place given to that ambiguous language 
—the Tshuvash; upon which an independent opinion by Professor Miller would 
have been valuable. So would one upon some of the details of the Paropamisus, 
the Dir, Arniya, and Shina, and the obscure Kajunah.. Equally so one upon the 
Brahui, to which no place is given. 

The languages of Caucasus are omitted; yet the system that connects the 
Armenian with the Tamul should, at least, connect the Georgian, and with both 
the Armenian with the Lron, 

The Mon of Pegu, and the Kho of Kambojia are nowhere. This is most pro- 
bably no oversight, but the adoption of an unsound classification of Logan’s, 
by which the Anamitic of Cochin China, connected with these two lan- 
guages, is separated over-widely from the T’hay and Burmese; the Anamitic 
leading to the Chinese. The Chinese is, doubtless, an outlying language, and 
more widely separated from its nearest congeners than many other languages of 
But does the Professor really mean us to 
believe that the Siamese and the Lap are connected with each other more closely 
than the Siamese and the Chinese? Whatever he may mean, he places the two 
former in the same class, and the two latter in different ones. 

The neglect of any notice of the languages of Africa and America is more 
important, and gives the work the appearance—indeed, the reality—of incom- 
pleteness—incompleteness for a systematic work. Not very much is known 
about them. What is known, however, is valuable; and bears much more upon 
the origin of language than do the phenomena presented by such advanced 
tongues as the Sanskrit. 

Upon the merits of the book it is needless to pass an opinion. No work is so 
unexceptionable as to preclude differences of opinion on unsettled and unstudied 
questions. On many of these we unwillingly differ, not only from Professor 
Miller, but from the whole school in which, as a German, he takes his pride, 
When such is the case a statement of objections is better than indiscriminate 
eulogy. It would be no compliment to say that it is the best work of its kind 
in our language—perhaps in any. It might be this, and yet be a bad one. 
We might almost say that it might, at one and the same time, be both the best 
and worst; so little can its value be tested by its relative merits. It would, 
however, be a book of mark, if the literature of comparative philology were ten- 
fold what it is in mass, and double what it is in value; and Professor Miller will 
be a philologue of the first class, even if he pass through the world without going 
into the ultimate origin of such roots as sun and moon. 

The Professor has an ardent love for his subject, and we measure his merits 
by his enthusiasm. He does not love his subject, whatever he think to the con- 
trary, because it is a grand one. It is neither better nor worse than many others. 
it simply has its place in the Cosmus of human knowledge. But he loves it 
because he excels in it. ‘This is the case with all great masters. The world 
knows it, if they do not. A work may be a good work, though hebdomadal 
reviewers— 


** Quales ego vel Cluvienus’’— 


may have much to say against it. This is thecase now. The book is a first-rate 


book for all that. 


PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND.* 


Tue author of “ Pictures of Old England” is well known to every historical 
student by his continuation of Lappenburg’s “ History of England,” as well as 
by his valuable contribution to Anglo-Saxon history, in the ‘ Life of Alfred the 
Great.” The present volume contains contributions upon various subjects. 
Amongst these are a few having for their main object to show an early and close 
connection between the people of England and Germany ; of the sympathies that 
have for so many ages united them together; and of the interest awakened 
respectively in the hearts of each by political events and social changes occurring 
amongst them. 

There are in all twelve articles, bearing the following titles :—1. “ Canterbury, 
and the Worship of St. Thomas & Becket.” 2. “ Monks and Mendicant Friars.” 3. 
“The Parliament in the Fourteenth Century.” 4. “ England’s earliest Relations 
to Austria and Prussia.” 5. “The Emperor Louis [V. and King Edward III.” 
6. “The Hanseatic Steel-yard in London.” 7. ‘ The Poets, Gower and Chaucer.” 
8. “John Wiclif.’ 9. “ King Henry V. and King Sigismund.” 10. “ The Maid 
of Orleans.” 11. ‘* Duke Humphrey, of Gloucester.” 12. “ London in the 
Middle Ages.” 

To all these different articles the same remark will apply. They all manifest 
great diligence in research, and all exhibit the author's wish to state nothing but 
what he conscientiously believes to be the trath. At the same time, however, it 
must be added there is not much novelty in the treatment of these different 
subjects, nor is there any brilliant light cast upon them by the penetration of the 
author. They are laborious, painstaking, and careful recapitulations of what the 
author has read; and where persons have not gone over for themselves the same 
ground, nor studied original authorities, Dr. Pauli’s work cannot fail to be alike 
instructive and sugyestive. 

This work is very well translated; but all the skill of the accomplished person 





* Pictures of O] ] England. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli, author of ** History of Alfre! the Great, 
&«. Translated, with the author's sanction, by E. C. Otté, Cambridge; Macmillan & Co. 
aad London, 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 1961, 
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by whom it has been made has not enabled him to render clear and palpable to 
the homely and direct Anglo-Saxon mind the idea which the author was vainly 
endeavouring to express. The translation is accurate in all passages, but in some 
sentences there is considerable vagueness and mistiness, not from any fault in the 
translation, but because vagueness and mistiness seem to be inseparable from 
the highest efforts at ratiocination of the pure Teutonic intellect. Here is a 
apecimen of pure Germanism “ done into English :”— 

“History presents certain periods of transition, during which a long-established order of 
things passes away and disappears almost before another has begun to dawn. In this struggle 
between the old and the new elements, we often notice special phenomena, which are peculiar, 
not only to individuals, but to the circumstances surrounding them, and to which there attaches 
a charm of novelty, which, from their isolation in regard to other things, seems to impart to 
them an almost miracnious character. The fifteenth century was an epoch of this kind, when 
the middle ages had not yet wholly passed away, and the modern world had not yet fully dawned. 
Many of the special supports which for centuries together had upheld the stracture of the 
Charch and State, bad, indeed, long since grown rotten, threatening to fall to pieces on the first 
vigorous assault of that new force which was infusing a fresh spint into the secular as well as 
the ecclesiastical systems; but the germ that bad been planted amid the mouldering remains of 
the past, bad not yet attained sufficsent vigour to replace the growth that had been matured by 
the culture of the middle ages.” 


The passage here quoted is, in itself, a stwly, and requires more than one care- 
fal perusal before the anthor’s precise meaning can be reached. Itis the opening 
paragraph to one of the most interesting articles in the entire volame, namely, 
that dedicated to the vindication of the fame and honour of “the Maid of 
Orleans.”’ 

The exalted fame and marvellous genius of Shakspeare both stand in dishonour- 
able connection with that of the infamous Voltaire, in the unjust representation 
of the character of the celebrated “Joan d’Arc.”’ Of the many atrocious and 
libidinous works in the French Janguage there is, probably, not one stained with 
80 many scandalous turpitudes as Voltaire’s “ Pucelle d’Orleans ;”’ and yet, it is 
sad to think that Voltaire’s character of “the Maid of Orleans” seems to be but 
an amplification of the portraiture that is given of the French heroine and 
martyr in Shakspeare’s ‘‘ First Part of Henry VI.” (act v. scenes 3 and 4). In 
regarding the gross injustice done to the name and fame of the French heroine, 
it must, however, be admitted she is more grievously libelled by her own coantry- 
man than by the English poet, who introduces her as pleading for her country 
with all the genivs and eloquence of a disinterested and devoted patriot, and 
giving, for instance, expression to such sentiments as these :— 


** God's mother deigned to appear to me: 
And in a vision full of majesty 
Willd me to leave my base vocation, 
And free my country from calamity : 
Her aid she promis d and assured success. 


Aasicned am I to be the English scourge. 

This night the siege assuredly I'll raise : 
Expect Saint Martin's summer halcyon days, 
Since I have entered into these wars. 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. 


* * * * * 7 


Strike those that hurt,"and hurt not those that help ! 
One drop of blood, drawn from thy country’s bosom, 
SLould grieve thee more than streams of foreign gore.” 


All the sentiments here ascribed by “the poet of England” to the heroine of 
Orleans are consistent with her real character, and her entire life, whether as a 
peasant girl, a warrior, the adviser of her sovereign, or a victim in her devotion 
to the cause of her country’s freedom from foreign oppressors. Dr. Panli has 
investigated all the ancient documents connected either with her conviction and 
ernel execution, or with the rehabilitation of her fame by legal and regular pro- 
cess. The only point that seems to have escaped him is one brought forward 
within the last few years ; and by which it has been attempted to be shown that 
Joan d’ Arc escaped both from her English prosecutors and corrupt French judges, 
and was happily married, and became the mother of “a large and interesting 
family.” Either Dr. Pauli had never heard of this “new reading” of the 
biography of ‘the Maid of Orleans,” or, having heard of it, and investigated it, 
he did not deem it to be worthy of refutation. If the latter was the case, it is 
an inexcusable course of proceeding ; because when he undertook to remove a 
certain class of misstatements made respecting “the heroine,” he should have 
made his work complete by refuting all false allegations that had ever been pro- 
mulgated concerning her. The fact, however, we suppose to be, that the modern 
assertion as to Joan d’Arc’s marriage had escaped his research, and that he had 
never met with any of the old documents on which it professed to be founded. 

The manner in which Dr. Pauli concludes his biography of “the Maid of 
Orleans”’ is interesting for two reasons ; first, as the judgment of an impartial 

~~ > , * 
investigator upon a disputed point in history; and, secondly, as a favourable 
specimen of the work he has given to the public. For both reasons we quote it 
in full :-— 

«« Thus ended the life of the Maid of Orleans, a creature as noble and pure-minded as any that 
the Church has ever canonized. Her foes had, indeed, satiated their vengeance in her death, 
but they could never again check the progress of the work which she had accomplished. It was 
she who gave the first impulse to the liberation of her king and country, and her life had now 
been sacrificed for both. It was not till years afterwards, when the English were driven from 
the soil of France, that Charles VII., who bad been so deeply implicated in the catastrophe of 
her death, but who had never raised a hand to help her, was impelled, by the voice of public 
opinion, to rescue her honcur from the obloquy that had been cast upon it. In the year 1455, a 
process was tried, with the consent of Pope Calixtus II[I., and at the earnest request of the 
mother and brothers of Joan, to re-establish her fair fame, when all the witnesses who siill sur- 
vived were called upon to give their evidence, and the earlier sentence was reversed as contrary 
to justice. The acts and documents connected with these two processes are still extant, and, in 
the eves of the historian, they must ever constitute the noblest justification of Joan d Are. 
The short account that we have here given of her life, has been derived from a very small por- 
tion of the mestimable collection which has only of late years been published in a complete 
form. Wher France had recovered her freedom, monuments were raised at Orleans and 
Rouen, and festivals constituted in honour of the national heroine. But now, when, after 
the course of ages, many direct traditions have either been lost or falsified; when, after 
Voltaire in the eighteenth century ventured, unconiemned, to vilify with his revolting and 

yrunent misrepresentations, the memory of the purest maiden of past times; and after the revo- 

fution had condemned her, together with everything appertaining to the idea of royalty, it has 
been reserved for the present age to comprehend her in her truthfulness and greatness, and 
again to seek to award to her the homage and the respect to which she is entitled. May France 
ever conunue proud ot the honour of ranking among the clhefest of her daughters, Jeanne 
d@’ Arc, the maid of Orleans!” 

It is in this manner the articles now published are composed. The grand 
characteristic of the writer is a love ef truth—the determination to state plainly 
and distinctly the results of his investigations ; to conceal nothing—to overstate 
nothing—to tell the good and the bad traits of each character with an unshrinking 
impartiality. This love of truth imparts a peculiar value to all his biographies, 
whulst his thorough and rigid inquiries into facts render his accounts of ancient 
places and institutions very valuable historical documents. The book is appro- 
priately dedicated to Mr. Thorpe, the editor of the ** Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” and 
of a work still more valuable, the best edition of “The Anglo-Saxon Laws” that 
has ever been published—a work, by the way, that, when we last sought for 

















it in the British Museum Library Catalogue, was entered in such a curiong 
manner, that it was very difficult to be discovered, for it was neither to be found 
under the headings of “ Anglo-Saxon,” “‘ Laws,”’ nor “ Thorpe.” 7" 

We recommend Dr. Pauli’s last work to the attention of all students of English 
history. 





BACHELOR KINGS OF ENGLAND.* 


A new work by the popular author of the “ Lives of the Queens of England” 
cannot fail to excite public attention. Under the guise of writing the biogra- 
phies of English queens, Miss Strickland permitted few circumstances in the 
reigns of their respective husbands to pass unobserved ; and so, substantially, 
compiled a “‘ History of England,” which was not without its attractions for 
superficial readers. In that “ History”’ there were, unavoidably, a few blanks, 
and these are now covered over by the volume before us—containing an account 
of the reigns of the three English kings who died unmarried. Of these three 
bachelor kings— Edward V. died in his thirteenth, and Edward VI. in his seven. 
teenth year—both mere boys, and therefore not old enough to be married, although 
the hand of the hapless Mary Queen of Scots was sought for Edward VI. when 
she was not six weeks old, and he had only completed his fifth year. 

Thus it will be seen that the only English king to whom the name of 
“ bachelor” (bas chevalier) can with perfect propriety be applied was William 
“Rufus,” the son of “the Conqueror.” William was not only a bachelor 
arrived at man’s estate, but wilfully “an old bachelor,” for it was in the forty- 
first year of his age that the sharp arrow of Walter Tirel de Poix slew him in the 
forest of Ytene. The happy promises afforded by the early lives and careful 
education of the two young Edwards, may be regarded as assurances that had 
they been permitted to live to be men, they would have sought amidst the homes 
of the English nobility or the palaces of foreign princes female partners for 
their thrones; whereas of Rufus, it must be admitted it was his immorality 
indisposed him to marriage, and to him, and others like him, may be applied the 
the lines— 





** Let sinful bachelors their woes deplore, 
Full well they merit all they feel, and more.” 


In the preface to this volume Miss Strickland, with great propriety, seeks to 
direct the attention of her readers to the three important epochs in English 
history, which the reign of each sovereign serves to illustrate. In the time of 
Rufus, England was struggling out of all the horrors and barbarism consequent 
upon a foreign invasion as well as the animosities engendered by a desperate 
struggle between two hostile races—the Normans and Anglo-Saxons. The author 
shows that amid the irregularities arising from the brutal disposition and half- 
savage manners of a despotic sovereign there were dawning upon the world the 
humanizing laws of chivalry, a taste for poetry, and what might be regarded as an 
ennobling passion for architecture, because architecture was then, for the most 
part, devoted to the honour of religion, and the worship of the Creator. 

In the second period, in the lifetime of Edward V., the author directs attention 
to this most important and significant fact, that to this unfortunate young king 
one of the earliest works printed in England was dedicated. 

In the third period—the reign of Edward V1.—the Reformation in religion was 
completed ; for Elizabeth only restored what Mary had for a time interrupted. 

With this brief reference to the epochs of the three reigns, it will at once be 
seen they afford ample scope for the abilities and research of an able and careful 
writer. Miss Strickland has before now afiorded the proof that her energy is 
indefatigable, and her zeal in seeking for authorities and in searching out original 
documents unconquerable. She labours earnestly and well to make her book 
attractive ; but strange it is to say, she fails to render it an authority, because she 
quotes vaguely, and deprives the general reader of the surest means of testing 
her own accuracy and truthfulness. 

When an author like Miss Strickland writes a book, which should be considered 
not “a romantic biography” but a “ veritable history,” a portion of the task 
imposed upon such an author is to quote distinctly and fully the various original 
writers or compilers upon whose authority the statement in the text is based. It 
is not sufficient to give the name of the original writer in a foot-note—the title of 
his work should be appended : if the work be divided into books and chapters, the 
book and chapter should be cited ; if written im the form of annals, the year should 
be mentioned in which the fact stated is to be found; and if the original work 
cannot be so distinctly pointed out, then the page of the book and the date of the 
edition should be mentioned. If such writers as ‘‘ Simeon of Darham”’ or Bromton 
are referred to, why not quote the page in the “ Decem Scriptores?” If the 
** Saxon Chronicle” or “ Roger of Wendover” are relied upon, why not mention 
the year? If “ William of Malmsbury” or “ Ordericus Vitalis” have stated a fact, 
why not mention the page of the edition in which this fact is to be found,— 
whether, as regards the first, it is in Savile’s folio of the ‘* Anglicarum Rerum 
Scriptores post Bedam,” or in “The English Historical Society’s”’ edition ; and 
as to the latter, whether the edition of Le Prevost or the excerpta of Maseres is 
to be consulted ? No matter whether the authorities be ancient or modern, they 
are all huddled together by Miss Strickland, and that, too, in such a manner, that 
the historical student is discouraged from testing the truthfulness of the person 
who professes to have consulted them. Here are specimens, taken at random, of 
Miss Strickland’s mode of quoting authorities :— 

P. 5. William of Malmsbury; Ordericus Vitalis; R. Hoveden; Florence of Worcester. 

P. 6. Ordericus Vitalis; William of Malmsbury ; Wace; ‘‘ Historie General of Normandy,” 
by Gabriel Moulin. 

P. 7. ** Saxon Chronicle ;” Ordericus Vitalis ; Florence of Worcester; William of Malmsbury; 
Wendover. 

P. 8. Bromton; ‘‘ Saxon Chronicle ;”’ 8. Dunelm; Ordericus Vitalis. 

P. 228. Strype, Ellis, Tytler, Nichols. 

P. 232. MS. College of Arms; Lingard; Nichols; Burnet; Strype; Stow. 

Now, with all due respect for Miss Strickland, this is not the proper mode of 
reference to be adopted by a writer who wishes that others should follow in the 
same path over which he or she has already travelled. It is not the plan to be 
pursued by a historian who seeks to have those works consulted. That it is not the 
course that Miss Strickland would wish others to adopt with respect to what she 
has herself written, she proves in the present volume. Here, for instance, is the 
manner in which Miss Strickland quotes herself. Here, too, is the mode i 
which we would wish to have seen her act towards her predecessors ; whether 
the old monkish writers—William of Malmsbury, Simon of Durham, Bromto®, 
Florence of Worcester, Hoveden, or Wendover; or the moderns—Strype, Ellis, 
Lingard, Tytler, and Burnet. This is the example given by Miss Strickland of the 
most fitting mode to be adopted in referring to a work quoted as an authority ‘— 
m 1. ‘* Lives of the Queens of England.” By Agnes Strickland. Vol. I., p. 21. Library 

Laition. 

P. 3. See life of Matilda of Flanders, ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of England.” By Agnes Strich- 

land. Vol.1. Pp.79 82. Library Edition. 


* “ Lives of the Bachelor Kings.” By Agnes Strickland, author of ‘* Lives of the Quee™ 
= — ‘* Lives of the Queens of Scotland,” &c. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & ¢® 
S61, 
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P. 105. See Life of Queen Margaret Tudor, “‘ Lives of the Queens of Seotland,’’ &e. By Agnes 
Strickiand. Vol. I. ‘third edition, p. 121. ; 

Pp. 203. “ Lives of the Queens of Seotland and English Princesses connected with the Regal 
Succession.” By Agnes Strickiand. Life of Mary Stuart. Vol. III. Third Edition. Black- 
wood & Sons: Edinburgh and London. 

Pp. 209. Life of Mary Stuart, ‘* Lives of Queens of Scotland.” By Agnes Strickland. Vol. IIL., 
pp. 15, 16, for very curious particulars, 


If Miss Strickland would but have acted towards others as she has dealt with 
herself, then no complaint could be made against her. The value of her book 
would be greatly increased; whereas the absence of a strict mode of reference to 
all authorities, except herself, takes from the importance of a book, which is 
written in a manner to render it most agreeable to all classes of readers. 

It is much more pleasant to praise than find fault, and we therefore willingly 
testify that there are many curious statements to be found in the present volume. 
As a specimen, we take the following description of the circumstances connected 
with the birth and baptism of the unhappy boy Edward V., afterwards murdered 
in the Tower by Horace Walpole’s hero, Richard ILL. 


« In the immediate contiguity to Westminster Abbey, occupying the ground still known by 
the name of the Broad Sanctuary, extending from St. Margarets Churchyard nearly to the 
great west door of the abbey, opposite to the present hospital, stood this (the Sanctuary) pri- 
vileged refuge for misery and guilt, a massive structure of sufficient strength to stand a siege. 
The lower rooms presented a rude blockhouse, eonstructed of enormous masses of Caen stone, 
so massive, that when destroyed in the last century, great force was obliged to be used in blasting 
to rend them apart. Over it was built a church for the use of the Sauctuary refugees, in the 
form of a cross. To the west was very conveniently situated the Almonry, where the alms of 
Westminster Abbey were distributed. Most of the poor Sanctuary folk, the Queen's com- 
panions in misery, had no other sustenance; starvation was their caief dread. It might have 
proved the Queen’s greatest danger ; ifa butcher, Johr Gould, fai hful to the fortunes of the 
line of York, had not given her Majesty credit ‘tor half a beef and two muttons every week,’ 
the whole party must have been starved into speedy surrender. No man, excepting the royal 
physiaan, Dr. Serigo, is mentioned as att» nding the distressed Queen, and he possibly belonged 
to the adjacent abbey. Yet, doubtless, her iower attendants and servitors followed her, because 
her mother, Lady Scrope, and the three little princesses, could not have devoured half an ox 
and two sheep every week. The boatmen of the rova’ barge, very important retainers in those 
days, must have proved true to her, and possibly their Eaztish appetites made great consump- 
tion in John Gould's muttons and beeves. All the Queen's host of nurses, rockers, aud bed- 
chamber women having been dispersed by the Lancastrian tempest, so suddenly raised by the 
king-making propensities of Warwick, she was reduved to alarming deprivations of professional 
aid. There was, however, one humble official who atrended such of the womankind in sanctuary 
as added to their other troubles the distresses of maternity under diffi -ulties; and to her had 
the Queen of England to turn for assistance when the hour of her peril and agony drew near. 
Motier Cobb, for so she was cailed, proved to be an excellent creature. She ran no little risk 
in these ferocious succession wars by assisting the Yorkist Queen ; yet she acted with pure good 
will, not ouly the part of midwife, but nurse, when, on All Saints’ Day, November Ist, 1470, the 
long-hoped-for heir-male of Edward IV. made his entry into this world of woe, within the 
gloomy walls of Westminster Sanctuary. Speedy baptism was needrul for many reasons; but 
the perplexing question occurred, what was to be done for sponsors? Who would dare present 
the new-born outlaw heir-apparent of the fugitive Yorkist sovereign at the font, when his rival, 
the Lancastrian Prince of Wales, a full grown knight and warrior, was expected to arrive in 
England with every favourable wind? Thomas Milling, the abbot of Westminster, charitably 
settled this difficulty. The infant Yorkist prince was carried into the abbey with no mure pomp 
or procession than if he had been the son of some hum)le artisan of Westminster. The abbot 
stood godfather; Duchess Jaquetia and Lady Scrope were his godmothers ; and the sub-priests 
of Westmiuster performed the ceremouy which gave hin bis renowned father’s name, Edward.” 

In this truly agreeable manner Miss Strickland’s biography of ‘“* The Bachelor 
Kings of England” is written. Many small and apparently trivial circumstances 
are brought together, and so treated by her as to give life and animation to the 
scene she is describing; whilst no opportunity is lost for asserting and vindi- 
cating what she believes to be the truth. Here, for instance, is the mode in 
which she maintains the integrity of the illustrious Sir Thomas More as an 
historian :— 

“The paradoxical authors who have attempted to impugn the historical testimony of Sir 
Thomas Mure, under the absurd idea that it was biassed by partiality to Henry VIL., are surely 
not aware of the tact how highly he offended that prince by opposing the demand of a suosidy 
and three-fifteenths for the marriage of hs eldest daughter to the King of Scotland, by pro- 
nouncing it to be ‘ exorbitant,’ and with such strength of reasoning that 1t was negatived. More 
was littie more than one and twenty years old when be gave this instance—almost the first on 
record—of independent conduct in Parliament, in opposition to the Sovereign. When Mr. 
Tyler, one of the king's Privy Council, hastened to report to the sovereign * thac al! his parpose 
had been defeated by a beardless boy,’ Henry was so exasperated that he ordered Sir John 
More, the unoffending father of the conscientious young burgess, to be arrested and sent to the 
Tower, on some frivolous pretext, and kept him there til he was fain to purchase his liberty by 
submitting to an illegal fine of £100. Young More receiving a hint that his life was in vanger, 
retired for a while from the public arena, and even entertained thoughts of leaving Enziand 
altogether, so much had his opposition to the king’s wishes marred his fortunes. Low, then, 


ean 1t be pretended that a man who gave so many noble evidences of his honesty, both in life 


and death, would condescend to violate the sacred duties of au historian ?”’ 


We had marked other passages for extract, but these two are, we believe, suffi- 
cient to show that in “ The Bachelor Kings of England” the reader will find a 
work as instructive as it is amusing—a book well calculated tu sustain the 
reputation previously attained by its accomplished author. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


The Isle of Man. A Guide to the Isle of Man,with the means of access thereto, 
and an introduction to its scenery ; containing also a general synopsis of its con- 
stitution, climate, language, population, manners and customs, topography, civil 
and ecclesiastical history, agriculture, fisheries, mines, minerals, manufactures, 
antiquities, botany, geology, and zoology. By the Rev. Joseph George Cum- 
ming, M.A., F.G.S., late Warden of Queen’s College, Birmingham, and formerly 
Vice-Principal of King William’s College, Isle of Man. London: Edward Stan- 
ford, 6, Charing Cross.—The fall title-page to this book indicates the variety of 
information it affords to all persons wishing to visit the Isle of Man,—a place 
Which, considering its connection with the history of Kayland, the peculiarity of 
its customs, and the beauty of its scenery, weil merits the attention of those who 
Wish to combine pleasure with instruction whilst enjoying their summer holidays. 
_ The Bank Parlour; or, Rxperiences in the Life of a late Banker. By A. B. 
Biackie. London: James Biackwood, Paternoster-row.—There are in this volume 
at least twelve stories, all of which are stated to be founded on real facts, as 
coming within the knowledge of one 


rp aa who had made a large fortune as a banker. 
rhe “‘ stories’”’ are 


propounded as actual reminiscences 
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author evidently is under the Im pressior 
haustible gold—that coins grow uuder the counter, and that bank-notes are 
with a banker—as abundant as blickberries in the autumn season 
that have, of late years, been committed by “bankers” 


can be said is, if he 


ench Prison or a workhouse. ‘The 
i that “a bank’ is a deposit of mex- 


The frauds 
RR ges gee g win Beye: 7 both in England, scot- 

, and Ireland, have m i tended to make the pame popular; and this new 
Story, “ The Bank Parlour,” if it could be supposed to be based upon a single 
&cintilla of a fact, would only serve to show that “ bankers”’ were not only unease 
knave 8, but also flagrant fouls. “ The Bank Parlour” is, we grieve ty say about 
©ne of the worst, must inane, and stupid books we have ever met with. ' 





Maids of Honour. By Folkstone Williams. London: W. Kent & Co., Pater- 
noster-row.—This is a very agreeable historical novel. The author has studied 
thoroughly the early times of “the House of Hanover” in this country, and he 
has, with great skill, brought into his pages the celebrities of the period, and 
made them take part in a tale that is well arranged and so happily contrived, as 
to combine amusement with information upoa many points not only worthy of 
being known, bat deserving to be remembered. A fair specimen of the book and 
its contents will be found in the fullowing graphic description of the ancient, and 
now unhappily exploded country dance :— 


** Money Musk was in great favour at this period, and, with gay hearts and nimble feet, the 
wearers of velvet coats and satin petticoats responded to the cail it made upon them. It was 
a beautiful sight to see the long lines of ladies and cavaliers in the stately and picturesque cos- 
tume of the period, going through the evolutions of this animated dance. It was like a moving 

arterre, where roses set to tulips, and hyacinths went down the middle and up again, hand in 

and with anemones. Indeed, nothing could be more imposing in its way, or more agreeably 
join recreation with dignity, than the stately figure of the gentleman, with his sword by his side, 
in all the consequence of wig, ruffles, and embroidery, gliding by his lady as she floated 
buoyantly along in her swelling hoop and elaborate head-dress, like a graceful heroine leading 
her knight, a willing prisoner, at her side.”’ 


“The Maids of Honour” is dedicated to the author of “ My Novel,” “The 
Caxtons,” ‘‘ Pelham,” “ Last Days of Pompeii,” and we know no higher praise to 
bestow upon it, than to say that it is not unworthy of being accepted by him to 
whom it is dedicated. 





John Woodburn, Royal Navy. By Chartley Castle, author of ‘ Mainstay 
Swimmington, Merchant Service.” London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-, 
street, Hanover-square.—We do not admire the very discursive and exceedingly 
disjointed manner the author has adopted for the narration of the story of “‘ John 
Woodburn.” A bit of narrative is intermingled with a scrap of pootry, and the 
poetry is followed by a reflection, bearing either directly or remotely on the past, 
the present, and it may even be the future condition of the British navy. The 
whole book reads as if it were made up of rough notes of after-dinner colloquies 
around a mess-table in one of the Queen’s ships of war. There is a hearty love 
of sea life shown throughout, with a@ vigorous power in describing both naval 
characters and incidents ; but the satisfaction that might be derived from perusing 
the work is considerably diminished by two reflections,—tirst, it is impossible to 
tell when the author is relying upon his memory for his facts or drawing upon 
his imagination for fictions ; and secondly, it is equally difficult to tell when he is 
serious and when he is trying to joke. Wishing to instruct, he has written an 
unreliadle book, and desirous to amuse, he shows himself incapable of constructing 
a plot that can secure the attention of those who merely read to pass away an idle 
hour. Supposing portions of the book to be wholly a fiction, we doubt very much a 
novelist's right to invent an interview between Nelson and Wellington, such as that 
introduced in pp. 82-85; and if this part of the book is to be considered as the nar- 
rative of a fact, then the author was bound to give some authority besides his own 
for the statements he makes. It is well known that Wellington and Nelson did 
on one occasion meet, and here is the authentic account of that interview, 
given in Mr. C. D. Yonge’s ‘* Life of the Duke of Wellington :”’ 

**On one occasion, in the brief interview which elapsed between the arrival of Wellesley in 
England and the departure of Nelson for the last and greatest of his triumphs, these o'licers 
met in the offi:e of the Secretary at War; but the interview between them was of the briefest 
duration, though sufficiently long to allow Nelson, when he had ascertained the name of his 
casual companion, to express views of saga‘ious foresight and comprehensive policy, which 
greatly strengthened in the mind of the more reserved soldier the admiration which hia un- 


rivailed exploits hal kindled in every one. Waatimorassion the vounger soldier made on his 
renowned contemporary that hero was not spared to record.’’—Life of Wellington, vol. i. p. 95. 


According to the author of “ John Woodburn,” the interview between Welling- 
ton and Nelson must have occupied a considerable time ; and the result of it was 
to leave a most unfavourable impression upon the mind of the naval hero as to 
the capacity of the future conqueror of Napoleon! Here is Nelson’s opinion, as 
reported by the author of “ Join Woodburn” 


** You plainly perceive, sir, that Arthur Wellesley considers my plan impossible, simply 
because it is out of the usual rowfine, that will be the ruin of this country” (p. 85). 


Such an opinion was never expressed. It is the mere figment of a novelist 
writing a tale about the sea, and who thinks it justifiable to mix fancies and facta 
together as the humour seizes him. The “ imaginary conversations” of such a 
gifted writer as Walter Savage Landor are interesting as well as instractive. 
They are honestly avowed to be “imaginary ;” bat sach is not the case with 
dialogues in a book which, written with the purpose of serving one party, the 
Tories, and their first Lord of the Admiralty, Sir John Pakington, and disparaging 
another party, the Whigs, and their “first lord,” the Duke of Somerset (p. 107), 
concocts and puts into the mouth of Nelson a sentiment respecting the mis- 
management of the resources of the country, and illustrates it by censuring a 
commander who did so much in putting an end to jobbing and nepotism in the 
conduct of the public service. Such a proceeding is not justifiable, and is as 
destitute of wit as it is wanting in honesty. 


Village Sketches, descriptive of Club and School Festivals, and other Village 
Gatherings, and Institutions. By T. C. Whitehead, M.A., Incumbent of Gaw- 
eott, Bucks. London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Reyent-strect. In this 
little book are contained the experiences of a clergyman taking an active part in 
all matters calculated to promote the happiness and well-being of his parishioners. 
It is a interesting work, and contains information of great valae to all who 
desire to promote a kindly feeling between the rich and the poor. Some of the 
facts disclosed are of great importance, and serve to show how, with a very 
trifling exertion, the condition of the labouring classes may 
Amonyst the articles in this volume deserving of especial 
entitled ‘The Children’s Library,” 
Bank.” 


he improved, 
notice are those 
* Allotment Rent-night,” “The Penny 


A Woman's Wanderings in the Western World. A series of Letters addressed 
to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, by his Daughter, Mrs. Bromley. 
Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. An interesting 
travels in North and South America, Mexico, and the West Indies. There has 

Lopez filiibustering exp -dition so full, so 
accurate, and we may add so attractive a narrative as that which Mrs. Bromley 
has put forth in these pages. Her testimony as to the conduct of ths peuple 
amongst whom she was @ sojourner is worthy of being stated in her own 
words : 


Loodon: Saunders, 


VOIK Ol 


been no account yet published of the 


‘* It is no small tribute of praise in honoar of the Spanish, American, and Spanish-American 
people, to state the fact, that during the per dof ten mvoths travel in their domains, and 
over @ space of upwards of 2 .0)) miles, # women an! @ strangs*, a:companied oaly by « 
young frend (a girl). met with oo word or act of annoyaace from frst to last.” 


Mrs. Bromley ia a lively writer, and in these letters to her father, Sir Fitzroy 


| Kelly, gives to the world a most agreeable wor k. 
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by whom it has been made has not enabled him to render clear and palpable to 
the homely and direct Anglo-Saxon mind the idea which the author was vainly 
endeavouring to express. The translation is accurate in all passages, but in some 
sentences there is considerable vagueness and mistiness, not from any fault in the 
translation, but because vagueness and mistiness seem to be inseparable from 
the highest efforts at ratiocination of the pure Teutonic intellect. Here is a 
specimen of pure Germanism “ done into English : — 


“History presents certain periods of transition, during which a long-established order of 
things passes away and disappears almost before another has begun to dawn. In this struggle 
between the old and the new elements, we often notice special phenomena, which are peculiar, 
not only to individuals, but to the circumstances surrounding them, and to which there attaches 
a charm of novelty, which, from their isolation in regard to other things, seems to impart to 
them an almost miracnions character. The fifteenth century was an epoch of this kind, when 
the middle ages had not yet wholly passed away, and the modern world bad not yet fully dawned. 
Many of the special supports which for centuries together had upheld the stracture of the 
Church and State, had, indeed, long since grown rotten, threatening to fall to pieces on the first 
vigorous aesault of that new force which was infusing a fresh spimt into the secular as well as 
the ecclesiastical systems; but the germ that had been planted amid the mouldering remains of 
the past, bad not yet attained sufficsent vigour to replace the growth that had been matured by 
the culture of the middle ages.” 


The passage here quoted is, in itself, a stwly, and requires more than one care- 
fal perusal before the anthor’s precise meaning can be reached. Itis the opening 
paragraph to one of the most interesting articles in the entire volame, namely, 
that dedicated to the vindication of the fame and honour of “the Maid of 
Orleans.”’ 

The exalted fame and marvellous genius of Shakspeare both stand in dishonour- 
able connection with that of the infamous Voltaire, in the unjust representation 
of the character of the celebrated “Joan d’Arc.”’ Of the niany atrocious and 
libidinous works in the French language there is, probably, not one stained with 
s0 many scandalous tarpitudes as Voltaire’s “ Pucelle d’Orleans ;” and yet, it is 
sad to think that Voltaire’s character of “the Maid of Orleans” seems to be bat 
an amplification of the portraiture that is given of the French heroine and 
martyr in Shakspeare’s “ First Part of Henry VI.” (act v. scenes 3 and 4). In 
regarding the gross injustice done to the name and fame of the French heroine, 
it must, however, be admitted she is more grievously libelled by her own country- 
man than by the English poet, who introdaces ber as pleading for her country 
with all the genius and eloquence of a disinterested and devoted patriot, and 
giving, for instance, expression to such sentiments as these :— 


** God’s mother deigned to appear to me: 
And in a vision full of majesty 
Will d me to leave my base vocation, 
And free my country from calamity : 
Her aid she promis d and assured success. 


Aasicned am I to be the English scourge. 

This night the siege assuredly I'll raise : 

Expect Saint Martin's summer halcyon days, 

Since I have entered into these wars. 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. 
>. > — > * * 


Rtrike those that hurt,"and hurt not those that help! 
One drop of blood, drawn from thy country’s bosom, 
Should grieve thee more than streams of foreign gore.” 


All the sentiments here ascribed by “the poet of England” to the heroine of 
Orleans are consistent with her real character, and her entire life, whether as a 
peasant girl, a warrior, the adviser of her sovereign, or a victim in her devotion 
to the cause of her country’s freedom from foreign oppressors. Dr. Panli has 
investigated all the ancient documents connected either with her conviction and 
cruel execution, or with the retiabilitation of her fame by legal and regular pro- 
cess. The only point that seems to have escaped him is one brought forward 
within the last few years ; and by which it has been attempted to be shown that 
Joan d’ Arc escaped both from her English prosecutors and corrupt French judges, 
and was happily married, and became the mother of “a large and interesting 
Either Dr. Pauli had never heard of this “new reading” of the 
biography of “the Maid of Orleans,” or, having heard of it, and imvestigated it, 
he did not deem it to be worthy of refutation. If the latter was the case, it is 
an inexcusable course of proceeding ; because when he undertook to remove a 
certain class of misstatements made respecting “the heroine,” he should have 
made his work complete by refuting all false allegations that had ever been pro- 
The fact, however, we suppose to be, that the modern 


family.” 


mulgated concerning her. 
assertion as to Joan d’Are’s marriage had escaped his research, and that he had 
never met with any of the old documents on which it professed to be founded. 

The manner in which Dr. Pauli concludes his biography of “the Maid of 
Orleans” is interesting for two reasons ; first, as the judgment of an impartial 
investigator upon a disputed point in history; and, secondly, as a favourable 
specimen of the work he has given to the public. For both reasons we quote it 
in full :— 

«« Thus ended the life of the Maid of Orleans, a creature as noble and pure-minded as any that 
the Church has ever canonized. Her foes had, indeed, satiated their vengeance in her death, 
but they could never again check the progress of the work which she had accomplished. It was 
she who gave the first impulse to the liberation of her king and country, and her life had now 
been sacrificed for both. It was not till years afterwards, when the English were driven from 
the soil of France, that Charles VII., who had been so deeply implicated in the catastrophe of 
her death, but who had never raised a hand to a her, was impelled, by the voice of public 
opinion, to rescue her honour from the obloquy that had been cast upon it. In the year 1455, a 
process was tried, with the consent of Pope Calixtus IlI., and at the earnest request of the 
mother and brothers of Joan, to re-establish her fair fame, when all the witnesses who still sur- 
vived were called upon to give their evidence, and the earlier sentence was reversed as contrary 
to justice. The acts and documents connected with these two processes are still extant, and, in 
the eves of the historian, they must ever constitute the noblest justification of Joan d Are. 
The short account that we have here given of her life, has been derived from a very small por- 

collection whch has only of late years been published in a complete 

had recovered her freedom, monuments were raised at Orleans and 
Rouen, and festivals constituted in honour of the national heroine. But now, when, after 
the course of ages, many direct traditions have either been lost or falsified; when, after 
Voltaire in the eighteenth century ventured, unconiemned, to vilify with his revolting and 
orunent misrepresentations, the memory of the purest maiden of past times ; and after the revo- 
a na had condemned ber, together with everything appertaining to the idea of royalty, it has 
been reserved for the present age to comprehend herin her truthfulness and greatness, and 
again to seek to award to her the homage and the respect to which she is entitled. May France 
ever continue proud of the honour of ranking among the chefest of her daughters, Jeanne 


d' Arc, the maid of Orleans!” 


tion of the mestimable 


form. Wher Franc 


It is in this manner the articles now published are composed. The grand 
characteristic of the writer is a love of truth—the determination to state plainly 
and distinct!y the results of his investigations ; to conceal nothing—to overstate 
nothing to tell the good and the bad traits of each character with an unshrinking 
impartiality. This love of truth imparts a peculiar value to all his biographies, 
whilst his thorough and rigid inquiries into tacts render his accounts of ancient 
places and institutions very valuable historical documents. The book is appro- 
priately dedicated to Mr. Thorpe, the editor of the *“*‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” aud 
of a work still more valuable, the best edition of ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon Laws” that 


has ever been published—a work, by the way, that, when we last sought for 








—— 





it in the British Museum Library Catalogue, was entered in such a curiong 
manner, that it was very difficult to be discovered, for it was neither to be found 
under the headings of “‘ Anglo-Saxon,” “ Laws,” nor “ Thorpe.” y 

We recommend Dr. Pauli’s last work to the attention of all students of English 
history. 


BACHELOR KINGS OF ENGLAND.* 


A new work by the popular author of the “ lives of the Queens of England” 
cannot fail to excite public attention. Under tne guise of writing the biogra- 
phies of English queens, Miss Strickland permitted few circumstances in the 
reigns of their respective husbands to pass unobserved ; and so, substantially, 
compiled a “ History of England,” which was not without its attractions for 
superficial readers. In that “ History” there were, unavoidably, a few blanks, 
and these are now covered over by the volume before us—containing an account 
of the reigns of the three English kings who died unmarried. Of these three 
bachelor kings— Edward V. died in his thirteenth, and Edward VI. in his seven. 
teenth year—both mere boys, and therefore not old enough to be married, although 
the hand of the hapless Mary Queen of Scots was sought for Edward VI. when 
she was not six weeks old, and he had only completed his fifth year. 

Thus it will be seen that the only English king to whom the name of 
“ bachelor” (bas chevalier) can with perfect propriety be applied was William 
“Rufus,” the son of “the Conqueror.” William was not only a bachelor 
arrived at man’s estate, but wilfully “an old bachelor,” for it was in the forty. 
first year of his age that the sharp arrow of Walter Tire) de Poix slew him in the 
forest of Ytene. The happy promises afforded by the early lives and careful 
education of the two young Edwards, may be regarded as assurances that had 
they been permitted to live to be men, they would have souglit amidst the homes 
of the English nobility or the palaces of foreign princes female partners for 
their thrones; whereas of Rufus, it must be admitted it was his immorality 
indisposed him to marriage, and to him, and others like him, may be applied the 
the lines— 





** Let sinful bachelors their woes deplore, 
Full well they merit all they feel, and more.” 

In the preface to this volume Miss Strickland, with great propriety, seeks to 
direct the attention of her readers to the three important epochs in English 
history, which the reign of each sovereign serves to illustrate. In the time of 
Rufus, England was struggling out of all the horrors and barbarism consequent 
upon a foreign invasion as well as the animosities engendered by a desperate 
struggle between two hostile races—the Normans and Anglo-Saxons. The author 
shows that amid the irregularities arising from the brutal disposition and half- 
savage manners of a despotic sovereign there were dawning upon the world the 
humanizing laws of chivalry, a taste for poetry, and what might be regarded as an 
ennobling passion for architecture, because architecture was then, for the most 
part, devoted to the honour of religion, and the worship of the Creator. 

In the second period, in the lifetime of Edward V., the author directs attention 
to this most important and significant fact, that to this unfortunate young king 
one of the earliest works printed in England was dedicated. 

In the third period—the reign of Edward VI.—the Reformation in religion was 
completed ; for Elizabeth only restored what Mary had for a time interrupted. 

With this brief reference to the epochs of the three reigns, it will at once be 
seen they afford ample scope for the abilities and research of an able and careful 
writer. Miss Strickland has before now afiorded the proof that her energy is 
indefatigable, and her zeal in seeking for authorities and in searching out original 
documents unconquerable. She labours earnestly and well to make her book 
attractive; but strange it is to say, she fails to render it an authority, because she 
quotes vaguely, and deprives the general reader of the surest means of testing 
her own accuracy and truthfalness. 

When an author like Miss Strickland writes a book, which should be considered 
not “a romantic biography” but a “ veritable history,’ a portion of the task 
imposed upon such an author is to quote distinctly and fully the various original 
writers or compilers upon whose authority the statement in the text is based. It 
is not sufficient to give the name of the original writer in a foot-note—the title of 
his work should be appended: if the work be divided into books and chapters, the 
book and chapter should be cited ; if written im the form of annals, the year should 
be mentioned in which the fact stated is to be found; and if the original work 
cannot be so distinctly pointed out, then the page of the book and the date of the 


edition should be mentioned. If such writers as ‘‘ Simeon of Durham”’ or Bromton 
are referred to, why not quote the page in the “‘ Decem Scriptores?” If the 


* Saxon Chronicle” or “ Roger of Wendover” are relied upon, why not mention 
the year? If “‘ William of Malmsbury” or “ Ordericus Vitalis”’ have stated a fact, 
why not mention the page of the edition in which this fact is to be found,— 
whether, as regards the first, it is in Savile’s folio of the ‘“ Anglicarum Rerum 
Scriptores post Bedam,” or in “ The English Historical Society's” edition ; and 
as to the latter, whether the edition of Le Prevost or the excerpta of Maseres is 
to be consulted ? No matter whether the authorities be ancient or modern, they 
are all huddled together by Miss Strickland, and that, too, in such a manner, that 
the historical student is discouraged from testing the truthfulness of the person 
who professes to have consulted them. 
Miss Strickland’s mode of quoting authorities :— 

P. 5. William of Malmsbury; Ordericus Vitalis; R. Hoveden; Florence of Worcester. - 

P. 6. Ordericus Vitalis; William of Maimsbury; Wace; ‘‘ Historie General of Normandy, 
by Gabriel Moulin. 

P. 7. ** Saxon Chronicle ;”” Ordericus Vitalis ; Florence of Worcester; William of Malmsbury ; 
Wendover. 

P. 8. Bromton; ‘‘ Saxon Chronicle ;”’ S. Dunelm; Ordericus Vitalis. 

P. 228. Strype, Ellis, Tytler, Nichols. 

P. 232. MS. College of Arms; Lingard; Nichols; Burnet; Strype; Stow. 

Now, with all due respect for Miss Strickland, this is not the proper mode 0 
reference to be adopted by a writer who wishes that others should follow in the 
same path over which he or she has already travelled. It is not the plan tot 
pursued by a historian who seeks to have those works consulted. That it is not the 
course that Miss Strickland would wish others to adopt with respect to what she 
has herself written, she proves in the present volume. Here, for instance, is the 
manner in which Miss Strickland quotes herself. Here, too, is the mode ™ 
which we would wish to have seen her act towards her predecessors ; whether 
the old monkish writers—William of Malmsbury, Simon of Durham, Bromto®, 
Florence of Worcester, Hoveden, or Wendover; or the moderns—Strype, Elhs, 
Lingard, Tytler, and Burnet. This is the example given by Miss Strickland of the 
most fitting mode to be adopted in referring to a work quoted as an authority *— 

P. 1. ‘* Lives of the Queens of England.’ Vol. I., p. 21. Library 
Edition. oi 

P. 3. See life of Matilda of Flanders, “ Lives of the Queens of England.” By Agnes Stric* 
land. Vol. 1. Pp.79 82. Library Edition. 


By Agnes Strickland. 


* * Lives of the Bachelor Kings.’ By Agnes Strickland, author of ‘‘ Lives of the Queens 
= — ‘* Lives of the Queens of Scotland,” &c, London: Simpkin, Marshall, 4° 
S61. 
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P. 105. See Life of Queen Margaret Tudor, “‘ Lives of the Queens of Scotland,” &c. By A 
Strickiand. Vol. I. Third edition, p. 121. gues 

P. 203. “ Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses connected with the Regal 
Succession.” By Agnes Strickiand. Life of Mary Stuart. Vol. III. Third Edition. Blaeck- 
wood & Sons: Edinburgh and London. 

Pp. 209. Lite of Mary Stuart, *‘ Lives of Queens of Scotland.” By Agnes Strickland. Vol. IIL, 
pp. 15, 16, for very curious particulars. 


If Miss Strickland would but have acted towards others as she has dealt with 
herself, then no complaint could be made against her. The value of her book 
would be greatly increased; whereas the absence of a strict mode of reference to 
all authorities, except herself, takes from the importance of a book, which is 
written in a manner to render it most agreeable to all classes of readers. 

It is much more pleasant to praise than find fault, and we therefore willingly 
testify that there are many curious statements to be found in the present volume. 
As a specimen, we take the following description of the circumstances connected 
with the birth and baptism of the unhappy boy Edward V., afterwards murdered 
in the Tower by Horace Walpole’s hero, Richard ILL. 


«In the immediate contiguity to Westminster Abbey, occupying the ground still known by 
the name of the Broad Sanctuary, extending from St. Margaret s Churchyard nearly to the 
creat west door of the abbey, opposite to the present hospital, stood this (the Sanctuary) pri- 
vileged refuge for misery and guilt, a massive structure of sufficient strength to stand a siege. 
The lower rooms presented a rude blockhouse, constructed of enormous wasses of Caen stone, 
so massive, that when destroyed in the last century, great force was obliged to be used in blasting 
to rend them apart. Over it was built a church for the use of the Sanctuary refugees, in the 
form of across. To the west was very conveniently situated the Almonry, where the alms of 
Westminster Abbey were distributed. Most of the poor Sanctuary folk, the Queen's com- 
panions in misery, had no other sustenance; starvation was their caief dread. It might have 
proved the Queen’s greatest danger; if a butcher, John Gould, fai hful to the fortunes of the 
line of York, had not given her Majesty credit ‘tor half a beef and two muttons every week,’ 
the whole party must have been starved into speedy surrender. No man, excepting the royal 
physician, Dr. Serigo, is mentioned as att» nding the distressed Queen, and he possibly belonged 
to the adjacent abbey. Yet, doubtless, her iower a'tendants and servitors followed her, because 
her mother, Lady Scrope, and the three little princesses, could not have devoured half au ox 
and two sheep every week. The boatmen of the rova' barge, very important retainers in those 
days, must have proved true to her, and possibly their Eaztish appetites made great consump- 
tion in John Gould’s muttons and beeves. All the Queen’s host of nurses, rockers, aid bed- 
chamber women having been dispersed by the Lancastrian tempest, so suddenly raised by the 
king-making propensities of Warwick, she was reduced to alarming deprivations of professional 
aid. There was, however, one humble otficial who attended such of the womankind in sanctuary 
as added to their other troubles the distresses of maternity under diffi -ulties; and to her had 
the Queen of England to turn for assistance when the hour of her peril and agony drew near. 
Mother Cobb, for so she was called, proved to be an excellent creature. She ran no little risk 
in these ferocious succession wars by assisting the Yuckist Queen; yet she acted with pure good 
will, not only the part of midwife, but nurse, when, on All Saints’ Day, November Ist, 1470, the 
long-hoped-for heir-male of Edward IV. made his entry into this world of woe, within the 
gloomy walls of Westminster Sanctuary. Speedy baptism was need'ul for many reasons; but 
the perplexing question occurred, what was to be done for sponsors? Who would dare present 
the new-born outlaw heir-apparent of the fugitive Yorkist sovereign at the font, when his rival, 
the Lancastrian Prince of Wales, a full grown knight and warrior, was expected to arrive in 
England with every favourable wind? Thomas Milling, the abbot of Westminster, charitably 
settled this difficulty, The infant Yorkist prince was carried into the abbey with no mure pomp 
or procession than if he had been the son of some humle artisan of Westminster. The abbot 
stood godfather ; Duchess Jaquetia and Lady Scrope were his go»dmothers; and the sub-priests 
of Westminster performed the ceremony which gave him his renowned tather’s name, Edward.” 

In this truly agreeable manner Miss Strickland’s biography of ‘‘ The Bachelor 
Kings of England” is written. Many small and apparently trivial circumstances 
are brought together, and so treated by her as to give lite and animation to the 
scene she is describing ; whilst no opportunity is lost for asserting and vindi- 
cating what she believes to be the truth. Here, for instance, is the mode in 
which she maintains the integrity of the illustrious Sir Thomas More as an 
historian :— 

“The paradoxical authors who have attempted to impugn the historical testimony of Sir 
Thomas Mure, under the absurd idea that it was biassed by partiality to Henry VIL., are surely 
not aware of the fact how highly he offended that prince by opposing the demand of a suosidy 
and three-fifteenths for the marriage of his eldest daughter to the King of Scotland, by pro- 
nouncing it to be ‘ exorbitant,’ and with such strength of reasoning that 1t was negatived. More 
was littie more than one and twenty years old when he gave this instance—almost the first on 
record—of independent conduct in Parliament, in opposition to the Sovereign. When Mr. 
Tyler, one of the king's Privy Council, hastened to report to the sovereign * thac al! his purpose 
had been defeated by a beardless boy,’ Henry was so exasperated that he ordered Sir John 
More, the unoffending father of the conscientious young burgess, to be arrested and sent to the 
‘Tower, on some frivolous pretext, aad kept him there till he was fain to purchase his liberty by 
submitting to an illegal fine of £100. Young More receiving a hint that his life was in vanger, 
retired fora while from the public arena, and even entertained thoughts of leaving Enziand 
aitugeiher, so much had his opposition to the king's wishes marred bis fortunes. How, then, 
ean 1t be pretended that a man who gave so many noble evidences of his honesty, both in life 
and death, would condescend to violate the sacred duties of au historiau ?”’ 

We had marked other passages for extract, but these two are, we believe, suffi- 
cient to show that in “* The Bachelor Kings of England” the reader will find a 
work as instructive as it is amusing—a book well calculated to sustain the 
reputation previously attained by its accomplished author. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


The Isle of Man. A Guide to the Isle of Man,with the means of access thereto, 
and an introduction to its scenery ; containing also a general synopsis of its con- 
stitution, climate, language, population, manners and customs, topography, civil 
and ecclesiastical history, agriculture, fisheries, mines, minerals, manufactures, 
antiquities, botany, geology, and zoology. By the Rev. Joseph George Cum- 
ming, M.A., F.G.S., late Warden of Queen’s College, Birmingham, and turmerly 
Vice-Principal of King William’s College, Isle of Man. London: Edward Stan- 
ford, 6, Charing Cross. —The full title-page to this book indicates the variety of 
ulormation it affords to all persons wishing to visit the Isle of Man,—a place 
Which, considering its connection with the history of Kngland, the peculiarity of 
its customs, and the beauty of its scenery, weil merits the attention of those who 
Wish to combine pleasure with instruction whilst enjoying their summer holidays. 


“ 1 he Bank Parlour; or, Experiences in the Life of a late Banker. By A. B. 
Diackie. London: James Blackwood, Paternoster-row.—There are in this volume 
at least twelve stories, all of which are stated to be founded on real facts, as 
pare, Seong the knowledge of one who had made a large furtane as a banker. 
lhe “ stories ” propounded as actual reminiscences ; and yet there is not one 
of them reads as if it were a reality. 
Character introduced. The ’ 
whilst, as to the supposed 


are 


There is not the spirit of life in a single 
are all a weak novelist; 
arrator, “the banker who made his fortune,” all that 
ted his business in the way here describ. d, he would 
inevitably have ended his days in the Queen's Be f 
author evidently is under the IM pressior 
haustible gold—that coins grow uuder the counter, and that bauk-notes are 
with a banker—as abundant as blickberries in the autumn season. The frauds 
that have, of late years, been committed by “bankers” both in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, bave not tended to make the name popular ; aad thie wreath 
Story, “ The Bank Parlour,” if it could be supposed to be hibend upon a single 
&cintilla of a fact, would only serve to show that “ bankers”’ were not only antnuh 

haves, but also flagrant fouls. “ The Bank Parlour” is, we grieve to say niemmet 
©ne of the worst, must inane, and stupid books we have ever met with. 


lucidents the fictions of 


can be said is, if he condus 


‘och Prison or a workhouse. ‘The 
) that “a bank’’ is a deposit of mex- 





| Maids of Honour. By Folkstone Williams. London: W. Kent & Co., Pater- 
| noster-row.—This is a very agreeable historical novel. The author has studied 
thoroughly the early times of “the House of Hanover” in this country, and he 
has, with great skill, brought into his pages the celebrities of the period, and 
made them take part in a tale that is well arranged and so happily contrived, as 
| to combine amusement with information upon many points not only worthy of 
| being known, but deserving to be remembered. A fair specimen of the book and 
| its contents will be found in the following graphic description of the ancient, and 
now unhappily exploded country dance :— 


| ** Money Musk was in great favour at this period, and, with gay hearts and nimble feet, the 
| wearers of velvet coats and satin petticoats responded to the call it made upon them. It was 
a beautiful sight to see the long lines of ladies and cavaliers in the stately ani picturesque cos- 
tume of the period, going through the evolutions of this animated dance. It was like a moving 
eel par where roses set to tulips, and hyacinths went down the middle and up again, hand in 
hand with anemones. Indeed, nothing could be more imposing in its way, or more agreeably 
join recreation with dignity, than the stately figure of the gentleman, with his sword by his side, 
in all the consequence of wig, ruffles, and embroidery, gliding by his lady as she floated 
buoyantly along in her swelling hoop and elaborate head-dress, ike a graceful heroine leading 
her knight, a willing prisoner, at her side.”’ 


“The Maids of Honour” is dedicated to the author of “ My Novel,” “The 
Caxtons,” “* Pelham,” ‘* Last Days of Pompeii,” and we know no higher praise to 
bestow upon it, than to say that it is not unworthy of being accepted by him to 
whom it is dedicated. 





John Woodburn, Royal Navy. By Chartley Castle, author of “ Mainstay 
Swimmington, Merchant Service.” London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook. , 
street, Hanover-square.—We do not admire the very discursive and exceedingly 
disjointed manner the author has adopted for the narration of the story of * John 
Woodburn.” A bit of narrative is intermingled with a scrap of postry, and the 
poetry is followed by a reflection, bearing either directly or remotely on the past, 
the present, and it may even be the future condition of the British navy. The 
whole book reads as if it were made up of rough notes of after-dinner colloquies 
around a mess-table in one of the Queen’s ships of war. There is a hearty love 
of sea life shown throughout, with a vigorous power in describing both naval 
characters and incidents ; but the satisfaction that might be derived from perusing 
the work is considerably diminished by two reflections,—tirst, it is impossible to 
tell when the author is relying upon his memory tor his facts or drawing upon 
his imagination for fictions ; and secondly, it is equally difficult to tell when he is 
serious and when he is trying to joke. Wishing to instruct, he has written an 
unreliaole book, and desirous to amuse, he shows himself incapable of constructing 
a plot that can secure the attention of those who merely read to pass away an idle 
hour. Supposing portions of the book to be wholly a fiction, we doubt very much a 
novelist’s right to invent an interview between Nelson and Wellington, such as that 
introduced in pp. 82-85; and if this part of the book is to be considered as the nar- 
rative of a fact, then the author was bound to give some authority besides his own 
for the statements he makes. It is well known that Wellington and Nelson did 
on one occasion meet, and here is the authentic account of that interview, 
given in Mr. C. D. Yonge’s “ Lile of the Dake of Wellington :”’ 

**On one occasion, in the brief interview which elapsed between the arrival of Wellesley in 
Tngland and the departure of Nelson for the last and greatest of his triumphs, these o'licers 
met in the offi:e of the Secretary at War; but the interview between them was of the briefest 
duration, though sufficiently long to allow Nelson, when he had ascertained the name of his 
casual companion, to express views of saga‘ious foresight and comprehensive policy, which 
greatly strengthened in the mind of the more reserved soldier the admiration which hia un- 
rivalled exploits hal kindled in every one. Waatimoreassion the vounger soldier mads on his 
renowned contemporary that hero was not spared to record.’’—Life of Wellington, vol. i. p. 95. 


According to the author of “ John Woodburn,” the interview between Welling- 
ton and Nelson must have occupied a considerable time ; and the result of it was 
to leave a most unfavourable impression upon the mind of the naval hero as to 
the capacity of the future conqueror of Napoleon! Here is Nelson’s opinion, as 
reported by the author of “Join Woodburn” 


** You plainly perceive, sir, that Arthur Wellesley considers my plan impossible, simply 
because it is out of the wsual routine, that will be the ruin of this country”’ (p. 85). 


Such an opinion was never expressed. It is the mere figment of a novelist 
writing a tale about the sea, and who thinks it justifiable to mix fancies and facts 
together as the humour seizes him. The “ imaginary conversations” of such a 
gifted writer as Walter Savage Landor are interesting as well as instructive. 
They are honestly avowed to be “imaginary; but such is not the case with 
dialogues in a book which, written with the purpose of serving one party, the 
Tories, and their first Lord of the Admiralty, Sir John Pakington, and disparaging 
another party, the Whigs, and their “first lord,” the Duke of Somerset (p. 107), 
concocts and puts into the mouth of Nelson a sentiment respecting the mis- 
management of the resources of the country, and illustrates it by censuring a 
commander who did so much in putting an end to jobbing and nepotism in the 
conduct of the public service. Such a proceeding is not justifiable, and’ is as 
destitute of wit as it is wanting in honesty. 


Village Sketches, descriptive of Club and School Festivals, and other Village 
Gatherings, and Institutions. By T. C. Whitehead, M.A., Incumbent of Gaw- 
cott, Backs. London: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Revent-street. In this 
little book are contained the experiences of a clergyman taking an active part in 
all matters calculated to promote the happiness and well-being of his parishioners. 
It is a interesting work, and contains information of great valae to all who 
desire to promote a kindly feeling between the mech and the poor. Some of the 
facts disclosed are of great importance, and serve to show how, with a very 
trifling exertion, the condition of the labouring classes may be improved. 
Amonyst the articles in this volume deserving of especial notice are those 
entitled ‘The Children’s Library,” “ Allotment Rent-night,” “The Penny 
Bank.” 


A Woman's Wanderings in the Western World. A series of Letters addressed 


to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, by his Daughter, Mrs. Bromley. Loodon: Saunders, 
Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. An interesting book of 
travels in North and South America, Mexico, and the West Indws. There has 


been no account yet published of the Lopez filiibustering expedition 80 full, so 
accurate, and we may add so attractive a narrative as that which Mrs. Bromley 
has put forth in these pages. Her testimony as to the condact 
amongst whom she was @ sojoarner is worthy of being stated in her own 
words : 


of ths pe ple 


‘* It is no small tribute of praise in honoar of the Spanish, American, and Spanish-American 
people, to state the fact, that during the period of ten m vaths travel in their domains, and 
over a apace of upwards of 2 .0)) miles, @ women 49 1 # strange, a:companied oaly by « 
young frend (a girl), met with no word or act of annoy aace from first to Last.” 


Mrs. Bromley is a lively writer, and in these letters to her father, Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, vives to the world a most agreeable work. 
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Books Receiven.——The Praver Book Remodeiled, and adapted to the men and 
circumstances of the present times. With an historical Introduction. An 
experiment addressed to the Clergy and Laity of the Church of England ; also to 
candid and sober-minded men of all denominations, containing—1. The History 
of the Prayer Book; 2. The Prayer Book Remode!lled, with a new third service. 
3. Vindication of the proposed Changes. London: Longman, Green, Longman, 
and Roberts. The Life and Daring Erploits of Lord Dundonald. London: 
James Blackwood, Paternoster-row. The Revelation; with a short, plain, con- 
tinuous exposition. By 8. Smith, Vicar of Lois Weedon, and Rural Dean. 
London: James Ridgeway, 169, Piccadilly. The Ladies’ Treasury. Vol. V., 
No. 53. Edited by Mrs. Warren. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Ludgate- 
hill, and Park Buildings, New York. Historic Certainties respecting the early 
History of America. Developed in a critical examination of the book of the 
Chronicles of the land of Ecnarf. By Rev. Aristarchus Newlight, Phil. Doctor 
of the university of Gleissen, &c. New Edition. London: Parker, Son, & 
Bourn, West Strand. The Prince of Preachers; being a memorial of the late 
Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D.D., of Finsbury Chapel, London. By William 
Blair, M.A., Dunblane, N.B. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, 
Paternoster-row. Eroneravi Animam; or, one Radical Reformer’s Way 
of Thinking; containing a few suggestions touching the “ Essays and Reviews,” 
as appreciated by Convocation, and the discrepancy between genuine Judaism 
and vulgar C hristianity still requiring reformation. By John Bues Humperley. 
London : George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. . Three Letters to 
the Editor of the Cornikill Magazine, on Public School Education. By Pater- 
familias. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 65, Cornhill. Recreative Science. Lon- 
don : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. A Brief View of the Truth of the 
Trinity, containing the principal proofs from the Old and New Testament, from 
the promise of Christ to His Ascension. By Lieut.-Col. W. Hough, E.I.C.S. 
(retired), author of several works on other subjects. Second edition. London: 
Benton Seeley, Hanover-street, Hanover-square. La Critique Francaise, No. 8. 
Paris: Rue Garonciere ; London: Henry G. Bohn, 4, York-street, Covent-garden. 
Poems : Sacred, didactic, and descriptive; with a tribute of friendship. By the 
Rev. John Graham. London: Judd & Glass, New Bridge-street, E.C. The 
Civil War in America ; or, the Slaveholders’ Conspiracy. An address by the Rev. 
William Channing. Liverpool: W. Vaughan. London: G. Vickers, 172, Strand ; 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: John & Abel Heywood. Creation 
in Plan and Progress. Being an Essay on the first chapter of Genesis. By the 
Rev. James Challis, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &c. London ‘and Cambridge : 
Macmillan & Co. Twelve Obseure Texts of Scripture, illustrated according to the 
spiritual sense.. By Mary C. Hume. Intwoparts. London: George Manwaring, 
8, King William-street, Strand. Tracts for Priests and People. Nos. V. and VI. 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. Letter to John Bright, Fsq., M.P. 
By Wm. Lucas Sargant, one of his constituents. Birmingham: B. Hall, High- 
street. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Eveter Hall versus British India. 
Part Il. London: Thomas Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. New Zealand War. The 
second year of one of England’s little wars. By Octavius Hadfield, Archdeacon 
of Kapiti, New Zealand. London: Williams & Norgate,' 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. Amendments in the Book of Common Prayer; prepared by the 
Committee of the Liturgical Amendment Society (Ireland), with the assistance of 
a number of the C lerzy and Laity in England and Ireland. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co., 33, Paternoster-row. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A movement has been commenced in the Royal Society to offer the next 
Presidency to Lord Brougham. Some leading fellows have alre: uly signed a 
requisition to his lordship, and it is con sidered probable that Lord ‘Brougham 
will accept an honour to which he has so many and such powerfal claims. 

Mr. T. J. Hutchinson, the author of ‘‘Ten Years’ Wanderings among the 
Ethiopians,” lately published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, has been appointed to 
the Consulate of Rosario, in the River Plate. 

Messrs. Longman & Co. announce a translation from ‘Calderon,’ by Mr. 
Macarthy, in the metre of the original; “ Love the greatest Enchantment ;” 
“The Sorceries of Sin;’’ and ‘* The Devotion of the Cross.’”’ The same firm are 
also preparing a sequel to Dr. George Moore’s “ Lost Tribes,’ under the title 
of “The Sacw and the Saxons.” 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. have just issued second editions of three most 
popular works, namely: Sutherland Edwards’ “ Russians at Home; ”’ Mr. Edward 
Mayhew’s “The Illustrated Horse-Doctor,’ a book which should be in the 
possession of all who keep horses ; and Miss Cornelia Knight's “‘ Autobiography ;” 
the first edition of the last-named work having gone off in a few days. 

The first number of the ‘ History of Industrial Exhibitions,” by Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold, will make its appearance on the lst of September. This authentic 
history of the Industrial Exhibitions which have taken place in various parts of the 
world will appear in monthly parts, and will include a history of the forthcoming 
Great Exhibition of 1862. This work has been written under the especial 
patronage of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and will be published by Messrs. Kent 
& Co. Simultaneously with the edition published each month, an edition pub- 
lished in the French language will appear in Paris. 

It is whispered in literary circles that the new successful poem of “ Tann- 
haiiser; or, the Battle of the Bards,’”’ is the joint production of Mr. Robert 
Bulwer Lytton and the Hon. Julian Fane. 

Mesers. Macmillan have in the press the seventh number of the “ Tracts for 
Priests and People,’ to consist of two dialogues; the first, ‘*‘ On Laws of Nature 
and Faith therein,” and the second “ On Positive Philosophy.” 

Already the first edition of Mr. Charles Dickens’s “ Great Expectations” is 
out of print. This is a great test of the popularity of his new work, seeing that 
the book might have been, and, no doubt, has been, in the hands of thousands of 
readers who were able to procure it in a cheap form in the pages of All the Year 
Round. The second edition will appear shortly. 

Notwithstanding the temporary existence of the Halfpenny Journal, another 
sanguine speculator has been found to start a Halfpenny Miscellany, the first 
number of which is to make its appearance this week. The list of contents for 
No. I. will give some idea of the class of readers for whom the publication is more 
particularly intended: “ The Ocean Knight; or, the Golden Evidence.” Illus- 
trated. “ The Diamond Maker of Paris.” Illustrated. ‘ Biography of James 
Watt,” with a portrait. “An old Maid’s Story.” “ Fanny’s Flirtation.” “ Wit, 
Waggery, Household Hints, Honey Dew,” &c. &c. 

Early in August will be published the second volume of “ Goodwin’s Works, 


%9 








with a Life by Dr. Halley, forming the new volume of Nichol’s Series of Standara 
Divines. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate are about to publish “ Dialogues on the Hindy 
Philosophy,’ by Rev. K. M. Banerjea, second professor of. Bishop’s Coll 
Caleutta—in one volume. The above work contains a statement of the doctrines, 
and a refutation of the errors of the Nyaya Sankhya and Vedant, with allusiong 
to their relation to Buddhism—numerous passages in support of the author's 
representations being adduced in the original, accompanied by translations from 
Sanscrit authorities, some of which were never printed before. 

The forty-ninth annual sermon on behalf of the Prayer Book and Homily 
Society, delivered by Dr. Waldegrave, Bishop of Carlisle, is to be published, 
under the title of “Christ put on in Baptism; or, Fundamental Principles of the 
New Testament.” 

The second volume of the Library Edition of the British Poets, published 
Messrs. James Nichol & Co., of Edinburgh, which will be ready early in the ensuing 
month, will contain “ Chaucer’ s Canterbury Tales,” “Thompson’s Poetica} 
Works,” and “ Young’s Night Thoughts,” the text revised by Charles Cowden 
Clarke. 

A new theatrical journal is about to appear in Berlin, under the title of the 
Neuve Deutsche Theatre-Archio. Amongst the principal contributors are named 
Frederick Adami, Max Ring, Theodor Rotsche, and Otto Girdut. 

Messrs. Dulau will publish immediately “Bernardi, Monographie du Genie 
Comus.”’ This work is intended as a continuation of the Monography of Reeye, 
Sowerby, and Kiéner, and will be illustrated with two coloured engravings. 

Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister” has lately been translated into the French 
language by M. Théophile Gantier. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate announce a new edition of Dante’s “ Inferno,” 


just published in Paris, with seventy-five plates from the designs of G. Doré, 


On Monday, July 29th, and the four following days, Messrs. Puttick & Simpson 
will commence the sale ‘of the first portion of Mr. Robert Cole’s extensive and 
very valuable collection of Autographs and Manuscripts, amongst which will be 
found autographs of royal personages of England, commencing with Henry VIL, 
and of France from the time of Francis I.; holograph letters of Oliver Cromwell. 
very ample collections relative to Queen Caroline, in ten volumes; and several 
letters of Dr. Johnson. The collection of manuscripts is singularly rare in 
curiosities, and contains a volume of papers and accounts relating to Nell 
Gwynne, with three examples of her very rare autograph. 

On Monday, July 29th, and the two following days, Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson will dispose of a most choice collection of books forming the library of 
Mons. Le Baron Ernouf, de la Société des Bibliophiles Francais. Besides works 
ofa general nature, many will be found, which at one period had helped to 
form the collection of distinguished persons; and among the lots will be found 
some particularly choice books on architecture, ornament, costume, heraldry, and 
genealogy. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From JULY 19rx to JULY 25ru. 


A Family History. By the author of “The | Great Catches; or, Grand Matches. Two 
Queen's Pardon.”’ Three vols. post 8vo. vols. Post 8vo. cloth. £1. 1s, Saunders & 
cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. Hurst & Blackett. Oiley. 

Ahn (F.). German Commercial Letter- | Hogg (Jabez). Natural Philcsophy. Post 
Writer. 12mo. cloth. 4s. 6d. Triibner. | 8vo. cloth, Bohn’s Scientific Library. 5s. 

French —— Letter-Writer, | Bohn. 

12mo. cloth. 4s. 6 riibner. 

- nina panes gc | Hume (Mary C.). Obscure Texts of Scrip- 
— i se ge gg ea ” ture, Illustrated, ac es to the Spiritual 
Ashe (T.). Dryope, and other Poems. 12mo. Sense, 12mo. 5s. anwaring. 

5 | Hutchinson (Capt. A. H.). Guide to the 
cloth. 6s. Bel & Daldy. 

Anas-I-Hind; or, a Voice from the Ganges. Army Competitive Examination, Crown 

By an Indian Officer, Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. | 8vo. 3s. 6d. Stanford. 

Manwaring. Hymns for the Household of Faith and Lays 

Bricknell (A. 8.). In the Track of the Gari- of the Better Land. Crown 8vo.cloth, 6s. 

baldians through Italy and Sicily. Post 8yo. Wertheim. 

cloth. 10s. 6d. Manwaring. | Jenkins (R.C.). The Life and Times of Car- 

Bolton (Rev. J.). Fragments of the Great dinal Julian. 8vo. cloth. 14s. Bentley. 
Diamond, set for Young People. Third Life Work. 12mo.cloth. 7s. 6d. Nisbet. 


Edition. 18mo. cloth. ls. 6d. Wertheim. 2 
Burnett (Miss). Hidden Power. Fourth Marryat (Capt.). Private and Three Cutters. 


thousand. Small 8vo. cloth. 5s. Seeley. Post 8vo. cloth. (Bobn’s Illustrated Li- 
Clay (Rev. W. L.). The Prison Chaplain ; brary). 5s. Bohn. 
a Memoir of the Rey. John Clay. Svo. cloth. Maunder’s Treasury. 12mo, calf. 13s. Long- 
15s. Macmillan. man. 
Clever Boys. Square 16mo. cloth. 5s. Darton. Memoirs of Marshall Hall. By His Widow. 
Derey (Mrs. E. C.). The Protestant’s Ar- Svo. cloth. 14s. Bentley. 
mour. Second edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. | pyoctor (A.). Book of Common Prayer. 
3s. 6d. Longman. 5th edition. 10s, 6d. Macmillan, 


Do you give it up? A collection of the most 
. Palgrave (F. T.). The Golden Treasury. 
amusing Conundrums of the day. Feap. Yous. sarah. de. Ch, ' Meauilien. 


cloth. 1s. Lockwood. 
Elizabeth (Charlotte). Judah’s Lion. 30th Reminiseences of a Scottish Gentleman. By 
thousand. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. Seeley. ote Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 64. 
all & Co. 


Faweett (Rev. J.). An Exposition of the 
Richards (M. F.). Life in Judea. (Run and 


Acts of the Apostles. Three vols, 8vo. ; 
cloth. £1.48. Hatchard. Read Library.) wun. bds. 1s. 6d. Simpkin. 
). The Life of Rev. 


Ferrey (B.). Recollection of A. N. Welby | Sidney (Rev. “Edwarc 
Pugin and his Father, A. Fast Demy Rowland Hill. Fifth edition. 12mo. cloth. 
8vo. cloth. £1. 1s. Stanford. 5s. Wertheim. ; ; 

Forbes (D.). Grammar of the Bengal Lan- Smith (Alexander). Edwin of Deira, Fcap. 





guage. Royal 8vo. cloth. 12s.6d. W.& | cloth. 5s. Macmillan. 
H. Allen | Shakspeare’s Curse and other Poems, Fcap. 
Fendall (James). Authority of Scripture. cloth. 2s. 6d. Bosworth. 


Shepherd (George). The Climate of England. 
4to. cloth, 8s. 6d. Longman. 

Shipley (Rev. O.). A Treatise on the Virtue 
of Humility. Part I. ltémo. cloth, 2%. 
Masters. 

Stapleton’s Great Crime of 1860, 8vo. cloth. 


An Examination into the Principles and 
Statements advanced in Professor Jowett's 
Essay on the Interpretation of Scripture, 
Vol. [V. of Answers to Essays and Reviews. 
3s. Saunders & Otley. 

Gase (F. E. A.) The Practical Guide to 
French Conversation. 12mo.cloth. 2s. 6d. 73.6d. Marlborough. 


Bell & Daldy. Sugden on Powers. Eighth edition. Roy 
Gosse’s Romance Natural History. Third 8vo. £1.15s. Sweet. 

edition. S8vo. 7s. 6d. Nisbet. Taylor's Medical a Sevent? 
Giles (Samuel). The Brewer's Meteorological edition. 12mo. cloth. 12s.6d. Churchill 

and Statistical Guide, 8vo. cloth. £1.1s. | The Semi-Attached Couple. New editio® 

Longman. 16mo. boards. 2s.6d. Bentley. 





Glasgow Infant School Magazine. First Series. Truths Illustrated by Great Authors. Elevent? 
18mo. cloth. Thirty-sixth thousand. 3s. edition. Feap. cloth. 6s. Lockwood. 
Darton. ' Usher (Rufus). Essays on the Dwellings “ 

Second Series. Ninth thousand. | the Poor. 8vo. cloth. 5s. Longman. 
3s. Darton. | Walpole’s Correspondence. Vol. VI. 8% 

Green (M. A. E.) Calendar of State Papers. | cloth. Bohn’s English Gentleman's Libra‘): 
Domestic, 1661-1662. Royal 8vo. doth. 9s. Bohn. 
15s. Longman. | Walton on the Surgical Diseases of the Ev: 

Gregg (Rev. T. D.). The Mystery of God Second edition. 8vo. cloth. 14s. Churehil-. 
Finished, in the Final Discovery of His | Yelverton (Hon. Mrs.). Martyrs to Circo 
Counsels to Menkind. 8vo. cloth. 12s.6d. | stances. Seventh thousand, Small 8¥0 
Wertheim. “7? © | cloth. 2s. Bentley. 
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